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Art. L— the RELATION OP THE GOSPEL TO MAN'S 
INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL LIFE.* 

" And he said unto them, Go ve into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creatare." Mark xvi. i5. 

The last days of the Lord Jesus upon earth were the begin- 
ning of uew hope for humanity. The great crisis of the world 
WQ,^ passed. Man had done his worst for his own condemna- 
tion and ruin. The Messiah had come to the chosen people of 
God, and had been rejected as a blasphemer and a usurper. 
The form of perfect virtu3 and wisdom had appeared before 
tlie eyes of men, and mankind had not glowed with the love of 
it, but delivered Him in whoso life it was enshrined to a cruel 
and shameful death. The hour and power of darkness had 
overshadowed the world. But across this brooding and palpa- 
ble gloom, the rays of a new morning dawned. The rejected 
and crucified One came forth from the sepulchre of death, and 
all was changed. The conflict that terminated in seeming de- 
feat upon the brow of Calvary, was turned into manifest victo- 
ry by the appearance of the risen Lord. The disheartened 

* A Sermon delivered on June Slst, 1865, at Circus Chapel, Birminj;hain, 
before the Ninety-sixth Annual Association of the New Connexion of 
General Baptists, by Thomas Goadby, B. A., of Commercial-Boad 
Chapel, ^ondon . 
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2 The Relation of the Oospel to [Jan.^ 

and scattered disciples were re-united and re-assured. The 
Master still lived. The heart that had been broken with grief 
and suffering, and pierced by human scorn, still glowed and 
throbbed with love and tenderness for man. The lips that had 
spoken words of wisdom and grace to the few that were near, 
gave utterance now to words of blessing and hope for the 
many that were afar off. The life that was given for sin, and 
taken by sinners, was resumed to destroy the power of sin, 
and transform the spirit of a sinful world. So that from this 
point is a new beginning of hope for mankind. Nor can wo 
leave out of view the thought that in no sense does man owe 
this hope to himself. Jew and Gentile were each concerned 
in the rejection of Christ; and God, according to his eternal 
purpose, overruled the blind malice of the one, and the proud 
self-seeking and indifference of the other, for the possible salva- 
tion of both. The whole world is now to hear the good news 
of God's grace published upon the basis of those dark and mys- 
terious scenes. To every creature is the word of life, the gos- 
pel of salvation, sent. 

Never before was a charge so momentous committed to any 
band of men. The issues hanging upon the fulfilment of it in- 
volved the future of the world, the hope and destiny of the 
human race. The work of the eleven apostles was to bear to 
sinful and sorrowing man a message of redemption and recove- 
ry from Him who made the worlds. Their duty was clear yet 
grand; their field of labor definite, yet well-nigh immeasurable; 
and the promised results of their toil such as no human eye 
could scan, no human anticipation forecast. Possessing gifts 
and powers of a supernatural kind, speaking words instinct with 
new spirit and life, poor feeble fishermen though they were, it 
was not likely that anywhere they would be heard with steadi- 
ly-maintained and long-continued indifference. With opposi- 
tion and hatred, or with readiness and favor, their mission must 
certainly be regarded. And in no long space of time so it 
proved. Reinforced by the accession to their numbers of one 
of fervent and glowing spirit, whose gifts were commensurate 
with his zeal, their mighty works awakened the most torpid 
mindS; and their teaching touched the thoughts and lives of men 
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on all sides. Everywhere — amid the hard legalism of the Jew, 
the dreamy mysticism of the Asiatic^ the subtle philosophy of 
the Greek, the decaying virtue of the Roman, the leaven of 
their doctrine began to work. The soul of man kindled with 
new hope, the mind of man moved in a sphere of new thought, 
and the life of man assumed new beauty and grace. The story 
of eighteen eventful centuries attests the power that was with 
the first preachers of our faith, and with the truth and trust 
transmitted from them to all succeeding times* 

Now what was binding from this commission upon the apos- 
ties remains in force upon their successors in all ages, and upon 
us who are the disciples and apostles of to-day. The gospel 
entrusted to us is still the hope of the world; and the preach- 
ing of it, amid all the varying phases of the world's life, the 
great need of humanity, and the great work of the church of 
Christ. 

There is, and perhaps ever has been, among intelligent and 
devoted Christian men, agreement in the main upon this point. 
But in the presence of the progress of knowledge, the advance, 
mcnt of science, and the growth of social improvement, we may 
need to feel afresh the burden that is laid upon us, and the re- 
lation of our work to the prominent features of our age, and 
the whole circumference of human life. We cannot too much 
keep in view, in these days, the universality, the many-sided- 
ness, the all-penetrating, and all-transforming power of the gos- 
pel we preach. To limit it, as from our professional Sabbath 
engagements we might be supposed to do, to the saving of 
men's souls at the end of life, and to this alone, would be to 
have an inadequate conception of its mission and aim. It 
would involve a narrow and circumscribed view of the evils that 
flow from sin, and the blessings that result from its destruc- 
tion. It would imply an imperfect apprehension of salvation, 
which is the redemption of the whole man, and must begin here 
to be perfected hereafter. And what is not less important for 
heralds of the good news to remember, it would deprive our 
message of much of its human interest and attractiveness. Say 
what we may about it, men are busy seeking to gain this world, 
and will not feel drawn to a gospel which proffers to them only 
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the promise of the next : men are active in securing the devel- 
opment of mind, and its triumphs over nature, and will not 
readily turn to listen to a gospel which has no message to the 
man of science, and no quickening or regulative power in the 
growth and culture of the intellect. Moreover, we cannot ful- 
fil this divine charge as the apostles fulfilled it, if there is in ns 
or our churches, any lack of deep conviction as to the needful- 
ness of our mission in our own time, and its adaptation to eve- 
ry circumstance and feature of our life. If wo would open our 
mouth boldly to make known the gospel, there must be no dis- 
trust of it of any kind; no thought of it as efibte or supersed- 
ed; no under-estimatc or inadequate conception of it, as having 
nothing of broad universal work to do in the world. There 
must be no continual speaking of it apologetically, or hesitat- 
ingly, as if it were some humble or subordinate agency in hu- 
man progress ; no thrusting it aside, or allowing it to be thrust 
aside, to make way for human wisdom and human inventions 
and devices. If the gospel cannot stand before the progress of 
the intellect, if the gospel can be dispensed with in our practi- 
cal every-day life in the progress of man, then let us have no 
fond, affectionate, but skeptical apologies for it, let it be given 
up, let it be abandoned, let it be numbered among the dreams 
and superstitions of antiquity, and take its place in the limbo 
of exploded forces with the worn-out religions of the world. 
That cannot be the masterpiece of the Author of reason which 
will not bear the most searching scrutiny of the human reason 
He has created. That cannot be the Divine remedy for sin 
which leaves the effects of sin upon the mind and life untouch- 
ed, or to be removed by some secular, and, possibly, godless 
power. That cannot save us in the next world that is utterly 
unequal to save us in this. 

But such is not our view of the glorious gospel committed to 
our trust. We believe its range and issues to be as far-reach- 
ing as the ruin consequent upon the fall. We regard it as the 
remedial agency for the perfecting of man's condition in this 
world, as well as for the securing of his complete blessedness 
and joy in the next. We hold, with St. Paul, that it hath the 
<' promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.'' 
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We maintain that it has everything to hope, and nothing to 
fear, from the progress of knowledge; that it is always in ad- 
vance of us, and has a distinct and important bearing npon the 
whole complex and manifold life of man. I would take, there- 
fore, the commission of our Lord, as suggesting a broad and 
general view of our work, and would urge an intelligent and 
fearless setting forth of the gospel, not simply upon the ground 
of its adaptation to our spiritual need, but also upon the ground 
of its relation to the intellectual and practical life of our race. 
In view of the restless activity and endless perplexities of our 
time, I would ask you to consider afresh our great and solemn 
charge, and to hear the Master's voice, loud and clear, above 
all the turmoil and strife of earth, saying, <^ 60 ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 

THE RELATION OP THE GOSPEL TO MAN's INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

In the first place, the work with which the commission of 
our Lord charges us, has a special bearing upon the intellectual 
life of man. The distinguishing mark of man is mind. From 
all material things, and from all living and sentient creatures 
around him, this endowment separates him by a vast and impas- 
sable interval. Call it by what name we may, intellect, reason, 
understanding, it is by this gift he is crowned lord of this lower 
creation. << On earth there is nothing great but man, in man 
there is nothing great but mind.'' This is that vision and fac- 
ulty divine, that breath of the inspiration of the Almighty, that 
beam from the eternal fountain of effulgence, that principle of 
spontaneous energy and power by which man is made a living 
soul, and bears the image of the living God. But this regal 
gift is in the sphere of law ; and one of the laws of mind is that 
exercise and discipline are essential to its unfolding and 
strength. To inquire, to think, to reason, to reflect, is intellec- 
tual life. To suffer the faculties of the mind to lie dormant, to 
make them only the servants of the lower nature, to repress 
their activity and restrain their growth by bondage to custom, 
to authority, to prescription, is to forfeit our manhood, and 
pass by rapid steps to intellectual death. Free and unrestrict- 
ed thought is the atmosphere in which alone the human mind 
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can unfold its latent energies and power — can live, and move, 
and have its being. It is important to consider, then, in the 
outset, the relation of the gospel to this primary law of intel- 
lecty this essential element of our mental life and growth. 

FREE INQUIRY. 

The gospel we are charged to preach fairly meets the demand 
and fully satisfies the claims of earnest free inquiry. There is 
something very significant of this in the period when the great 
commission of our Lord was given. For four thousand years 
or more the human race had existed. It was the fulness of times, 
the early manhood of the world. On all sides intellectual forces 
were or had been at work. The mind of man was awake and 
struggling to assert its supreinacy and power. The heralds of 
the cross, in fulfilment of their trust, must speak in the pres- 
ence of men who were, in many respects, representative of 
men of past and coming times. Nature and human conscious- 
ness had been interrogated in the search after wisdom and 
truth. The relations of the soul to the unseen, the relation of 
man to man, the distinctions of right and wrong, of good and 
evil, the end of human life and the ground of human duty, had 
been considered and discussed. Man had sought the Lord if 
haply he might feel after him and find him. In the providence 
of God there were at once a prepared field for the progress of 
the gospel, and a proved necessity for its provision. The Ro- 
man legions had extended their conquests over the known 
world ; and the highways, beaten by their steady march, the 
footsteps of apostles might traverse. Divine truth had been 
communicated directly but to one people. One race only out 
of many had been selected as the heirs of the promise, the cus- 
todians of early revelation, and the chosen people of God. 
From out their midst the Saviour desired of all nations was to 
be given to mankind. Though this favored race dwelt in the 
very centre of the old world, only faint rays of the light it pos- 
sessed penetrated the surrounding darkness. It was scarcely 
likely that, through the thick strata of prejudice which the na- 
tions of the earth piled up between themselves and the Jews, 
much religious truth could find its way. So the whole world, 
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excepting one nation, was left to itself — not, however; without 
a witness of God. He still blessed them, did them good, gave 
them rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness. He still spoke, and not inaudiblj, in 
the calm voice of conscience, and the yearning cry of the soul 
after a Divine Helper. But the world was left free to search 
after truth, free to seek its own recovery, free to find, if possi- 
ble, its own path of redemption, without any special revelation 
from Heaven. The result was explicit and decisive. «In the 
effort to work out his own regeneration, man signally and 
confessedly failed. No more complete failure is recorded in 
history. 

There had been three great eras, not chronologically distinct 
and apart, but clearly recognizable in the course of events, and 
the main directions of the human mind. The first was an era 
offeree, when the great powers of nature and the animal world 
were deified and worshipped. Of this period we have a record 
still preserved in the pyramids and temples and colossal stat« 
ues of Egypt, in the human-headed, eagle-winged bulls of Nine- 
veh, and the various forms still lingering of Assyrian and orien- 
tal idolatry. Herein man rose not above himself, but fell low- 
er than he had been before. His moral sense was blunted and 
destroyed; his foolish heart was darkened; worshipping at 
.first the powers of nature and the symbols of living energy, he 
at length bows down before graven forms of monstrous hide- 
ousness, and images of the very beasts of the field. The wor- 
shipper grew like the gods he worshipped, plunged from bad to 
worse. He '' changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
him up to uncleanness through the lusts of his own heart, to 
dishonor his own body ; who changed the truth of God into a 
. lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the Cre- 
ator who is blessed forever." There was also an era of intel- 
lectual culture and refinement, finding its highest and best rep- 
resentative in the Greek race. No people has carried the 
development and training of the mind to a higher degree than 
did the Oreeks. Their language is the subtlest, most flexible, 
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most plastic tongue that was ever spoken opon the earth. Their 
orators declaimed in strains of eloquence that are models of 
composition to this day. Their poets sung in burning words 
that glow, after so many centuries, with living fire. Their 
statesmen, generals, rulers, were wise above most men in the 
wisdom of this world, and conspicuous by great force of charac- 
ter, and they performed heroic deeds which yet ring through 
the trumpet of fame. Their philosophers penetrated and dis- 
closed the secrets of mind, and the mystic teachings of the uni- 
verse, with a keenness of thought, and a vigor of intellect, that 
have never been surpassed. But the end of all was failure. 
No way of redemption for man was found. The people corrupt- 
ed their way, despising the philosopher. The philosopher drew 
himself apart from the people, and had but little in common 
with them. Wisdom and high culture were for the few; the 
many were unsusceptible of a higher life. Nor could philosophy 
itself climb up to the Infinite, or entirely emancipate its disci- 
ples from the trammels of superstition. The wisest of sages 
confessed himself foiled in his inquiries, and desired some god 
to come and clear away the darkness. The duty of man to 
subject the lower to the higher nature was felt, and to seek af- 
ter that which is not an image and shadow of good, but which 
shall abide when all phantasies have disappeared ; a dim hope 
of some future state of being was cherished ; and a profound 
aspiration after the great central unity, the fountain of being, 
and goodness, and life. But the wisest utterance of philoso- 
phy was its confession of the need of revelation. The world 
by wisdom knew not God, could not find the Infinite Father, or 
the way of its own redemption. There was also an era of law 
and government ; of law enforced by solemn sanctions, and 
government based upon domestic virtue, and culminating by its 
inherent strength into a vast universal empire. Here was no 
new religious problem proposed ; but ideas of duty and right 
were presented with a clearness and distinctness not recogniz- 
ed before, and a stronger and more compact fabric for the state 
was upreared by the welding force of simplicity of manners, 
sternness of virtue, and the piety and purity of the household. 
But the conserving principle was wanting. There was yet no salt 
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in the State to preserve it from corruption. Prosperity brought 
loxary, and luxury decay. An historian who flourished at the 
time of the birth of our Lord, describes the gradual and at length 
precipitate decline of Roman virtue, and says of his own day, 
" We can neither endure our vices nor their remedies ; the pre- 
vailing passion being to ruin ourselves, and destroy everything 
else." The Roman as well as the Greek was foiled in his re- 
search, but added to his failure a despair which the Greek 
would not confess. " What God is," said one of their later 
sages, " What God is — if indeed he be anything distinct from 
nature, it is beyond the compass of man's understanding to 
know. . . . Pull of contradictions, man is the most wretched of 
creatures, since no other has wants transcending the bounds of 
its nature. Man is full of desires that reach to infinity and can 
never be satisfied. His nature is a lie, uniting the greatest 
poverty with the greatest pride. Amid such great evils, the 
chief good that God has bestowed on man, is the power of tak- 
ing his own life." In that sublime philosophic despair, the lava 
of Vesuvius consumed him. It is not then by superstition, nor 
by philosophy, nor by power and might, that man's regenera- 
tion is to be wrought. The inquiry of four thousand years 
shows that man's redemption is not in himself, and at length 
goes up the counterpart of the apostle's cry in the earlier con- 
flicts of his soul — " wretched man that lam, who shall deliver 
me from this body of death ?" 

Now from the fact that in the wisdom of God these long 
eventful ages were suffered to elapse before the publication of 
grace and salvation to the world, something significant may bo 
gathered of the relation of the gospel to free thought. Its mis- 
sion is clearly neither to prevent nor to forestall inquiry, but 
to answer it, — to solve those great problems which human wis- 
dom had confessed itself unable to solve, to supply those deep 
needs of our nature which human wisdom had proved itself una- 
ble to supply. It comes to extend the range and widen the 
horizon of human knowledge, to unveil the realm of spiritual 
truth to man's soul, to raise the mind into a higher and purer 
sphere of thought, and to lead its inquiries to a practical and 
successfal issne. It comes to declare the fact of redemption in 
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Christ, and to teach the truth that radiates from the cross* It 
comes as the mighty power of God to man's complete and eter- 
nal salvation. 

Nor is the spirit of inquiry prccloded from further exerciRe 
by the form in which the gospel meets it ; it is rather stimulat- 
ed and quickened to now life. For the gospel rests upon an 
historic basis, the soundness of which we are called upon to 
determine. It appeals to evidences and testimony, the validity 
of which we are required to put to the proof. It makes known 
a plan of salvation, whose adaptation to our need we are 
bound to test. It calls to the exercise of faith, which is fully 
operative only as it is intelligent, and for the character of 
which we are answerable. It prescribes a course of life which 
is not a dead form, but an ever-varying experience of trial and 
discipline, in which there are to be growth, culture, progress, 
by the personal application and embodiment of principle. 
Moreover, it is chiefly by preaching that the gospel is to be 
diffused ; and no preaching can be effective which does not 
awaken reflection and thought. Our Lord's ministry was a 
powerful stimulus to inquiry. He opens his mouth in parables, 
He utters dark sayings, like a seer of old. He rests his claim 
to be heard upon evidence that might be tested, but could not 
be gainsayed. He appeals to acknowledged sacred books and 
sacred teachers, to his own works, and words, and life ; indeed 
his whole ministry is a strong impulse to thought. The apos- 
tles took the tone of their preaching from their Master. They 
persuade, they reason, they exhort. They appeal to testimony 
and evidence. They commend and provoke inquiry. The be- 
loved disciple counsels the sifting of the pretensions of teach- 
ers. The bold and fervent fisherman of Bcthsaida urges the 
rendering of a reason, to every one that askcth it, for the hope 
of the Christian life. The apostle of the nations courts discus- 
sion and inquiry in synagogues, in markets, in schools ; he rea- 
sons of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come; he 
seeks to commend himself to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God, and he gives to free inquiry its rule and law when 
he says — ^* Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
'< Prove all things, hold fast that which is good." There is, 
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daring long subsequent ages, a great falling away from the 
spirit and power of apostolic times. But in the quick and ac- 
tive life of that era that saw the revival of learning, and the 
dawning of a new day upon Europe, the preaching of the gos- 
pel plays a prominent part. The truth was not dead, but hid- 
den, and had worked unseen to prepare for the glorious re- 
awakening, till, gathering strength from the resistance offered, 
it breaks forth in its own divine energy and might, and gives 
the one great impulse that shakes the world. It demands of 
Pope, Emperor, and Priest, the right of private judgment, free- 
dom of conscience, liberty to inquire, liberty to think. It 
lifts up the loud, stern battle cry, that has rung through all 
after ages, and emblazons upon its banners the watchwords 
tiiat have flashed through the gloom of time ; — the rights of 
conscience and the supremacy of the word of God. 

The wave of that impulse has not yet spent its force. We 
feel its power ; we are in the midst of it to-day. Through 
every sphere of thought, in every department of knowledge, the 
quickened spirit runs. What errors, what extravagancies, what 
wild, reckless speculations, what aerial and fantastic dreams 
have arisen and been indulged under its influence, time would 
fiiil us to mention. The restless inquiry we observe, on all sides, 
both in the church and out of it, is the remote effect of the ref- 
ormation. And it is to be met by the power which called it forth 
and gave it being and scope — the preaching of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This only can sustain it, direct it, make it use- 
ful. And free thought is the element the gospel most loves, 
the ally of its stern conflicts, and the pledge of its final tri- 
umph. It is a field for its operations white unto harvest. 
Where the mind is wide awake, where inquiry is keen and 
searching, where the basis of old faiths are proved and tested, 
the gospel breathes upon the heart its own child-like, reverent 
spirit, exerts a regulative power upon the mind, and offers a 
solid ground for faith. But there is yet a reactionary tendency 
to overcome. Free thought is as unwelcome as ever to cardi- 
nal and priest. It is maintained, that only the authority of 
an infallible Papal church can enable the faithful to stop the 
hurricane of free thinking, and doable the stormy cape of the 
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future. There is jet ground to be broken up ; there are slug- 
gish souls to be quickened; enchained spirits to set free. " Go 
ye therefore, and preach the gospel" to every slave of priest- 
craft, to every seeker after truth, for it is the helper and friend, 
the quickener and guide of free inquiry. 

THE INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES OP SCIENCE. 

Prom the relation of the gospel'to free thought, we pass, by 
an easy transition, to its relation to that scientific progress 
which will make our age memorable in all time. Our work and 
message bear upon this sphere of intellectual life, for the gos- 
pel receives new importance, and finds fresh facilities for diffu- 
sion, from the discoveries and inventions of science. The idea 
of an antagonism between science and the gospel is founded 
upon a mistake respecting the province of each. It is no part 
of the design of revelation, of which the gospel is the chief 
utterance, to unfold the principles of the science of nature. 
The universe is around us, its common ministries of beauty and 
service arc readily available to all, and its secret forces and 
powers lie hid only to be discovered by the genius, and applied 
by the skill of man. Revelation is neither needed nor given 
to teach what man is himself endowed and qualified to discover. 
The absence in the word of God of any direct and authorita- 
tive dicta upon natural science, may be used as an argument in 
favor of its divine origin. The Author of human reason knows 
its power and range, and has left it itself to work out the prob- 
lem of subjecting the forces of nature to the service of life. 
Nor can physical science furnish the laws of morality, the prin- 
ciples of spiritual culture, or the solution of the mystery of man's 
condition and destiny. The study of material things may help 
to illustrate and enforce, but can never discover spiritual truth, 
nor afibrd the means of redemption to souls. Science and the 
gospel are not, therefore, in antagonism ; do not, when rightly 
viewed, come into direct collision with each other ; for they 
move on different planes. The book of nature and the book of 
grace have not one and the same design ; the later supposes the 
earlier revelation, interprets its religious significance, and adds 
to it a system of truth of another and a higher kind. 
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Yet science is most properly termed the handmaid of relig- 
ion. It confirms the common faith in the being of God; It 
discloses everywhere the reign of law, and the presence of a 
lawgiver. It finds unvarying yet manifold types and forms of 
life, and carries us to Him whose archetypal thought is thus 
expressed. It is an endless commentary upon the Scripturei 
which saySj " In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." Throughout the measureless universe it calls ns to 
mark the shining foot-prints of the Almighty, and bids ns en- 
large our conception of his wisdom, and goodness, and power. 
It takes ns back into the cycles of past ages, and shows na a 
world creating and preparing, under the mighty hand of God, 
for the habitation of man. It reveals to the sight a succession 
of miracles of change and power as stupendous, if not as im- 
portant, as those which the gospel reveals to faith ; while, from 
the convulsions and upheavings of the first eras, it suggests a 
possible final catastrophe as overwhelming as that which inspir- 
ed apostles have pictured, and guilty man has shuddered to re- 
alize. And conclusively does it establish, that in the material, 
no less than in the spiritual, world, there is a limit which inqui- 
ry cannot overpass, and a mystery which intellect cannot 
unravel. Most helpful, and coutributive, too, is mechanical 
science to human recovery and progress. Side by side with 
the story of the gospel is the declaration of man's position in 
the world. He is made lord of this lower world, and all things 
are put under his feet. He is to replenish the earth and sub- 
due it. By discovery and invention the conquest is achieved, 
the empire secured and maintained. The stormy winds and 
the rushing waves, earth, air, and fire, the transient vapor, the 
flashing fluid, and the impalpable light, are subjugated to bis 
service, and grace, like splendid captives, his swelling triumph. 
His dominion is proclaimed and acknowledged in the achieve- 
ments of science. The crown is placed upon his brow, the 
sceptre is put in his hand, and he reigns over the kingdom up- 
on whose throne he is anointed to sit. 

On the other hand, if science is the handmaid of religion, 
religion in its turn has often proved the handmaid of science. 
It has given vigor and health to the mind in its pursuit of 
2 
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knowledge. It has stimnlated, by its loftj sentitnentSy devo- 
tion to the study of nature as a wondrous revelation of the wis- 
dom of God. It has suggested the simplicity of spirit in which 
scientific research should be conducted, and the practical and 
vseful results it should make its aim. The great father of that 
inductive philosophy which has accomplished a revolution in all 
science, and from whom our modern progress may be traced, 
himself declared, ^Access to the kingdom of man, which is 
founded in the sciences, must resemble entrance into the king, 
dom of God, where no admission is conceded but to such as 
come in the condition of little children." Newton showed he 
had caught this spirit when that famous comparison was made, 
««— the philosopher scanning the secrets of the heavens, and dis- 
oovering ne^ laws, and the little child gathering shells on the 
shore while the great ocean lay unknown and unexplored beyond. 
The successes of science in Christian lands, and the contribu- 
tions that have been made to it by Christian men, support the 
conviction of the indebtedness of science to religion. 

Nevertheless there is a latent and often but ill-disguised bus. 
picion that science is profane, and that the tendency, if not the 
aim, of its discoveries, is to weaken our faith in the truths of 
the gospel. Color for this suspicion may be afforded by the 
priestly intolerance of older days, by the seeming eagerness of 
some scientific men of our times to place the conclusions of sci* 
enco in opposition to the Bible, and by the nervous trepidation 
and alarm of some excellent but not very judicious Christian 
teachers at every fresh discovery and every new speculation. 
A calm and impartial review of past discussions, and of the 
present situation, would certainly reassure the most timorous 
and distrustftil. The days of Galileo will not, we are convinc- 
ed, be revived. The bigotry of furious inquisitors has been 
defeated, or made harmless, by the triumphs of the gospel it^ 
self; and the sun still rises and sets in common speech as in 
Scripture phraseology, though the Gopemican theory is ques- 
tioned by none. The comparative insignificance of this world 
is one of many in the same solar system, or as but a speck on 
the vast and glittering fields of space, where worlds on worlds 
innimerable revolve raand countless central suns, no longer 
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distarbs oor confidence or impairs our hope in the incarnation 
and sacrifice of the Son of God. The microscope reveals a 
world, a universe, in every atom at our feet, where infinite 
wisdom and goodness are displayed ; and in the purposes of 
Him to whose care nothing is too vast or toQ minute, the re- 
demption from misery and death of millions of beings created 
in his own image must be, even at the cost of that wondrous 
birth and death, an eminently worthy object Moreover, the 
existence of other inhabited worlds besides our own, is an in- 
ference and speculation, not a discovered fact of science ; and 
similar inference and speculation, with even safer grounds and 
clearer assurance, because plainly indicated in God's word, enar 
ble us to assign to the cross of Christ a remedial power, or at 
{east a spiritual significance, as wide as the whole intelligent 
universe, and as boundless as the sweep of eternal years. The 
t>rder and method of creation, the succession and development 
of the various forms of life, the appearance of death upon the 
world, the antiquity of the human race, are equally questions 
which wo may leave without anxiety or alarm to the complete 
elucidation of science, and the final adjustment of enlightened 
reason. The facts of the gospel are independent of the conclu- 
sions at which we may arrive on these subjects, and stand upon 
a basis as sound and enduring as any of the facts of science. 
The story of the Bible begins with the creation and fall of 
roan, and ends with a vision of his recovery and eternal bless- 
edness. It is the genesis of man, not of things, that is the 
prominent and special teaching of its opening words. It is the 
relation of man to God, not the order and laws of the universe, 
that is the central thought throughout its narrative. It is the 
redemption of souls from sin, not the unfolding of the system 
of nature, that is the great purpose of its communications. 
That the appearance of man upon the earth was a marked and 
comparatively recent event ; that, whenever he began to be, 
once he was not; that, in the meanwhile, the earth was prepar- 
ing for his home; this much is written as with an iron pen upon 
the rock, and shall stand forever. What more need be desired ? 
No development theory can be held to prove that the univerie 
made itself. No discovery of the supposed ancestral ape can 
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be prcsamed to show that reason is its own creator. No theo- 
ry of a primeval savage state, or of the remote antiquity of our 
race, can be admitted to establish that man originated himself; 
or, contrary to all experience, that civilization is the spontane- 
ous and unaided outgrowth of which a uniform primitive bar- 
barism is the root. The known facts of history and life, the 
unquestioned records and memorials of time, the concurrent 
and convergent testimonies of nations, and still more, the evi- 
dence of human consciousness, and of the Christian religion, 
are surely not to be shaken by a ludicrous and undignified an- 
thropology, or by assumptions based upon rude flint weapons 
and crumbling bones of apocryphal antiquity, some of which, 
there is reason to suspect, like the relics of ancient Egypt, may 
have been supplied by an enterprising Birmingham manufactur- 
er. We are not to be " staggered out of our catechism and 
Ghristian walking by the whiflF " of every new conjecture of sci- 
ence. Nor, as the last-fledged speculation takes wing, and the 
forlorn hope of skepticism watches its flight, shouting and ges- 
ticulating as if the overthrow of our faith were accomplished; 
need we ruffle our composure or flutter ourselves with alarm. 
The illusion of victory will soon vanish ; the vision of conquest 
fade into thin air. There is no need for hard and angry 
words, for rancorous attacks upon science, or, indeed, for the 
signature of inquisitorial pledges. A panic in the Ghristian 
ranks will not indicate confidence in the issue of our cam- 
paign. 

But in view of the disposition to take advantage of scientific 
discovery to discredit our Ghristian faith, it may be necessary 
to state, with increased emphasis, the various and cumulative 
evidence upon which the gospel rests, and to urge, with intelli- 
gent appreciation of contemporary phases of thought, the posi- 
tive basis of evangelical truth, and its adaptation to human 
need. Into the sphere of scientific thought, the gospel is to be 
boldly taken as a message from Him whose power and wisdom 
are seen in the material universe ; a message claiming attention 
because resting upon historical fact, and supported by unan- 
swerable evidence ; a message wielding a power to transform 
dharacter and society &r more wondrous than any that has ever 
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iDfloenced the world, and far more beneficent than that which 
is now bending the agencies of nature to the service of man ; a 
message revealing a wisdomi and announcing a salvation, which 
nature has been vainly summoned to yield. For it is not enough 
that men should know and adore, they must love and obey ; it 
is not enough that a reverent and devout admiration should be 
awakened, the heart must be purified, and its affections made 
harmonious with the will of God. But how shall man be just 
with his Maker ? How shall he be cleansed from the conscious- 
ness and delivered from the dominion of sin ? Whence shall 
salvation and redemption come ? Where is such wisdom 
found ? Where is the place of its understanding ? Is it writ- 
ten in night's glittering book of stars ? Is it imprinted on the 
scattered leaves of rock that wrap the thick rotundity of the 
globe ? Is it woven by the hues of the rainbow, or pencilled in 
the golden petals of the flower ? Is it traced by the rosy fin- 
gers of the morn, or imaged in the purple glories of the eve ? 
Is it syllabled by airy tongues of whispering winds, or trumpet- 
ed by the heralds of the marshalled storm ? ^' Man knoweth 
not the price thereof, neither is it found in the land of the liv- 
ing. The depth saith, it is not in me ; the sea saith, it is not 
with me. Destruction and death say, we have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. It is as high as Heaven, what canst 
thou do ? deeper than Hades, what canst thou know ? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea." It is found only in the revelation of the gospel of Jesos 
Christ 

Unable and incompetent to solve the mystery of being and 
show the way of life, yet physical science is an important anz- 
iliary in the diffusion of truth and the work of the churcL It 
vindicates the essential superiority of man to the things around 
him, since the intellect that can grasp this system of visible cre- 
ation, and command its forces, must be infinitely above all its 
material splendor and magnificence. It helps to disseminate 
knowledge, to uproot idolatries and superstition, to bind the 
nations together in the bonds of rapid intercourse and mutual 
advantage. It makes new highways for the herald and apostle 
ihroogh jangle and forest, over hUl and valley, over sea and 

2» 
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stream. It is like the angel of the apocalypse, *^ flyiog in the 
midst of heaveD, having the everlasting gospel to preach anto 
them that dwell in the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongne, and people." As intellectual cultnre and military 
conquest prepared the way of the Lord in the first age of our 
faith, so the light of science, and the appliances of art, shall 
prepare the way for that millennial age when all mankind shall 
see the salvation of God, and the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. " Go ye therefore, and preach the gospel" to every stu- 
dent of nature, and let it fly upon the wings of science to the 
most distant corners of the world, and the most benighted of 
the sons of men. 

THE TBUE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 

The gospel we are charged to preach is of service in the 
sphere of man's intellectual life, as contributing to the elements 
and strengthening the groundwork of the true philosophy of 
man. There is a world nearer to us than the stars of heaven, 
and of more importance than the earth at our feet; the world 
within us, where is the ceaseless play of thought, emotion, de- 
sire, and will. What is man, is a question that we cannot, if 
we would, suppress ; and the answer to it will determine the 
view that is taken of his duties and obligations. It is not so 
simple a problem that only uniform and substantially similar 
solutions to it have been given. Man is often a stranger to 
himself, and the eyes of philosopher and fool are alike in 
the ends of the earth. Nor when he looks within does he see 
himself exactly as he is. Self-knowledge is at once the most 
rare and the most diflScult kind of knowledge. The mind, like 
the chameleon, darkens in the shade of him who bends to ex- 
amine it. Man too often sees in his own heart only the reflec- 
tion of his own pre-judgments and errors. Theories of human 
nature the most diverse and irreconcilable have been maintain- 
cd, and views of human duty the most opposite and conflicting 
have been held. , Nor has the genius of modern thinkers yet 
extricated us from the confusion of earlier systems ; but the 
way is open to enterprise, and the gospel has rendered, and 
will yet render, inyalnable aid in finding or making it. For it 
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is not with intellectual and moral as with physical science, with 
which the gospel docs not come into direct collision. The phi- 
losophy of mind and evangelical truth tooch upon, and are con- 
eemed with, the same great themes. They discourse of the 
same subjects-man; they relate to the same issue — human 
dotj; they show the same principle — the ground of moral obli- 
gation. What man is, and what he ought to be and to do, are 
questions proper to the province of philosophy, and are just 
the grand questions involved in the gospel of grace. To marry 
&lse and defective systems of philosophy with religious truth, 
will occasion innumerable theological errors ; but to proclaim 
an eternal divorce between philosophy and religion, is to nar- 
row the ground and impair the usefulness of both. 

There are three positions of which I shall speak, in which 
the science of human nature may receive help from the gospel, 
and in relation to which the principles involved in the gospel 
require to be strongly upheld. The first is the affinity and re- 
lationship of man to the Unseen and Infinite. Perhaps the most 
miserable and meagre thing that ever passed under the name ot 
philosophy is that which begins with materialism, and leads by 
facile steps to the baldest atheism. But that exponents of such 
doctrine have not been wanting in our time, and that they have 
found some degree of popular favor and some amount of popu- 
lar support from phrenological and anthropological conjectures, 
it would not be necessary even to glance at it. The view it 
gives to human nature is so defective and bare, such a " beggar- 
ly account of empty boxes," that to mention it seriously almost 
requires an apology. Man is a wonderful and living organiza- 
tion, so runs this theory, of flesh, and blood, and bone. He is 
capable of large training and development, but his faculties and 
powers ultimately rest upon his physical constitution, and are 
bounded by it; .and they find in this visible world the sphere of 
their highest exercise. There is nothing beyond and above 
himself about which he need be troubled or concerned. Pleas- 
ure is bis chief good, pain his chief ill, reason his chief counsel- 
lor and guide. The law of his being is found in his own struc- 
ture and organization, and in his relations to society and out- 
ward things. All duty is to himself, or to his fellow-men. 
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Thought is the function of the brain, feeling of the nerrefl of 
sensation, will of the nerves of motion. Yirtne and yice, right 
and wrong, are words expressive of a conformity in oar con- 
duct with the laws of our nature and our circumstances; and 
are ultimately resolvable into that which is pleasant and 
that which is painful ; and in this is the safeguard of social or- 
der, the guarantee of individual character and human progress- 
That there are higher beings than man, the senses afford no ev- 
idence, and the hopes and fears arising from the thought of 
their existence are but the dreams of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Death is an eternal sleep upon the living bosom of our 
mother earth in the great mausoleum of nature ; or, if a passing 
into another form of life, speculation about it is vain and alarm 
unmanly. Calmly let us wait the result. Now, with modifica- 
tions of detail, with omissions and additions Chat are not essen- 
tial changes, but are the reflection of the scientific ideas of the . 
time, these have been the principles of a class of philosophers 
from Epicurus downwards. They have been held by men of 
comparatively pure life and of considerable intellectual culture 
and attainment ; but their tendency is invariably to degener- 
ate from philosophical refinement into vulgar sensuality. They 
are worthy of notice because they apparently constitute the 
principles of action of thousands around us, and their full 
and implicit reception seems all that is required to give 
peace of mind to many in our nominal Christian commnni- 
ties. 

Now, in the presence of such materialism, the gospel is not 
so much an argument as a demonstration. It is a voice from 
the unseen world, a power beyond and above nature actually 
working in our midst, a message from the invisible God for the 
redemption of the invisible spiritual life of man. It seeks its 
own in the nature of man, the faculty that can respond to its 
appeals, the point of connection for its supernatural power. It 
brings out into the clear light of consciousness the yearnings 
and aspirations that stretch beyond this little life ; it awakens 
conscience ; it develops faith ; it calls forth the latent spiritual 
forces within us, and all those mighty hopes which make us 
men; it breathes such strains that might create a soul under 
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the ribs of death. . It speaks like the prophet when the Spirit 
of the Lord is upon him in the valley of dry bones. Nor does 
it overlook or wave off the demands of the carnal understand- 
ing. The things of the spirit are spiritually discerned, but the 
gospel incarnates them. The divine is made human, the infi- 
nite takes form and shape, spiritual things are imaged in sym- 
bol and miraclci spiritual power is enshrined in character, in 
Bistory, in fact. There can be no more complete refutation of 
materialism than this. The whole history of man, not simply 
the life of his Redeemer, must be re-written ; the denial of the 
dictates of consciousness, as well as of the truth of the gospel, 
must plunge us into the dreary darkness of universal skepticism, 
before the doctrine of a materialistic philosophy can be accept- 
ed as a true account of human nature. There are many ways 
of meeting this hard and stubborn phase of thought, but it is 
ours to take the way of Paul before " certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans" in the midst of Mars' Hill, — to lay hold of 
some admitted truth, and make it a platform from which to 
preach << Jesus and the resurrection." 

The next point of which I would speak is the actual condi- 
tion of man as we now find him. The various systems of phil. 
osophy, with all their manifold divergencies, start from one 
position and agree in one principle. They regard our human 
nature in its present state as itself capable of discovering and 
determining the law of right, as being itself the standard and 
criterion of virtue. The phraseology varies, the view taken of 
virtue is different; now it lies in the middle line between op- 
posite extremes; now it consists in living according to nature, 
—the nature of things or the nature of man ; now it is found in 
a course of life which conduces, on the whole, to happiness or 
utility, or which is approved by the moral sense, or by the mor- 
al feelings, or which is in agreement with the eternal fitnesses 
of things, — but in every case man is himself either the measure 
or the judge of rectitude. Now it is argued by the late able 
and accomplished Dr. Wardlaw, that herein lies a radical error 
in all moral systems. The condition of man as depraved, de- 
generate, fallen from what he was when first fashioned by the 
hand of his Creator, is entirely or almost entirely overlooked. 
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Possibly the theological tenets of this excellent divine maj 
have unduly influenced his philosophical views, but it cannot 
surely be denied that in a professedly scientific account of 
human nature, its inherent bias to wrong, its manifest corrup- 
tion and derangement, should find distinct and emphatic recog- 
nition. This is not a mere dogma of divines, unsupported by 
fact. All human experience, all human history, bear witness to 
its truth. It is the business of the moral philosopher to inquire 
how man is constituted, to examine every part of his nature, 
and the common effect and tendency of the whole. To find 
that man is adapted to virtue, that he has a capacity to discern 
moral relations, is to find that he is a moral agent. To con- 
found this adaptation and capacity with the ability to determine 
from himself the law of rectitude, or the disposition and power 
to obey it, is scarcely to the credit of philosophical acumen. 
But to evade the recognition of the indisputable but unpleasant 
fact, that human nature has in it a marked tendency to go wrong, 
is neither honest nor wise. It rests philosophical theory on an 
inadequate and imperfect induction, and stops short in philo- 
sophical research just where the real usefulness of moral sci- 
ence begins. The gospel we are charged to preach favors no 
such mistake. Its economy of redemption is framed upon the 
assumption and designed to remedy the evils and counteract 
the issues of the moral degradation and ruin of our race. Its 
appeals are addressed to man as ho is, with all his disposi- 
tions to evil, and all his weakness to resist and surmount the 
corruption of his own heart, and a divine power is superadded 
for his recovery and restoration. Already has the light of the 
gospel penetrated and illumined the regions of philosophy, but 
there is still needed in all moral systems a clear and frank 
acknowledgment of the actual state of man as degenerate and 
depraved. 

Another position of the utmost importance, but of the great- 
est difficulty, is the freedom and responsibility of man. Here 
is the great battle-ground of metaphysics, the hardest problem 
of mental science. Upon this question philosophers have rang- 
ed themselves in opposite camps, and fierce and interminable 
has been the strife of words. Nor is the conflict terminated, or 
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likely to be ; for if hushed in the realms of science, it breaks 
oot again in the domain of theology. The controrersy is brief- 
ly this. On the one side it is assumed or maintained that in 
the sphere of the haman will the same great law of cause and 
effect operates as in the sphere of the material creation ; that 
our moral acts are determined by our volitions, and our voli- 
tiona by motives which are themselves determined partly by 
oir constitution and partly by our circumstances, so that we 
cannot but act as we do ; and that any other view of human 
condoct is in itself inconceivable, involves an impossibility — an 
effect without a cause, and is irreconcilable with the sovereign- 
ty and foreknowledge of God. On the other hand, it is assert- 
ed or implied that the human will stands out and above the 
sequence of cause and effect, and that man originates his own 
acts, is himself a cause— -created in the image of the great First 
Cause, has power over the determinations of his will, chooses 
freely his course of action, and is not constrained in his moral 
decisions by anything in his nature or circumstances over which 
he has no control; and that any other view is contrary to the 
common consciousness of men, subversive of all morality and 
religion, and incompatible with human responsibility. It is 
proper to remember that the consequences each party imputes 
to the doctrine of the other are strenuously denied, but as 
strenuously re-affirmed ; and it is pleasant to think that some- 
thing like the promise of rest is afforded us by the position that 
our free agency, our moral freedom, is an ultimate fact, or is 
involved in ultimate facts of consciousness, but that it can neir 
ther be oonceived nor explained, and that as little can it be 
proved because there is nothing simpler or more certain that' 
can be adduced as a medium of proof, or, as Coleridge put it 
years ago, ^the proof of which no man can give to another, but 
every man may find for himself." Amid the strife and dissen- 
sions of metaphysics, the gospel comes, and its message of 
grace is announced. The method and form in which it is pre- 
sented, and the nature of the reception it seeks, accord, as I 
take it^ not with the speculations of the necessitarian philoso- 
idier, but with the position approved by the conunon sense of 
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mankind. Just as words of praise and blame found in all Ian 
guages, sentiments of moral approbation and disapprobatioi 
common to all men, law and government, with their system o 
reward and punishment established in all lands, assume tha 
man is free, and that by no specious pleas based on the snppo 
sition of the influence of stern and inexorable fate, of uncoi 
qnerable destiny, can he be deprived of the satisfaction o 
well-doing, or escape from rendering an account of his evi 
ways ; so the gospel assumes our freedom, offers salvation t 
our choice, holds us responsible to God for its reception o 
rejection, and, while leaving the decision with us, brings a) 
the mighty forces of truth and grace and spiritual influence t 
persuade us to attend, to believe and obey. In preaching th 
gospel as Christ preached it, as tlie apostles preached it, a 
our commission bids us preach it, everywhere and always, w 
treat mankind as free, and throw in the weight of our testimc 
ny, as servants of Christ, to strengthen the position of thos 
who maintain that the doctrine of necessity, in any of its formi 
does not give a true account of human nature, or leave adc 
quate scope for the play of human choice and responsibilitj 
If the theologian may incline to fatalism out of regard to th 
compactness of his system, if the saint of peculiar type ani 
sanctity may derive his sweetest comfort from the thought c 
irresistible grace and absolute and eternal decrees, that is, c 
his own irresponsibility, the preacher, commissioned to pei 
suade men to though tfulncss, to repentance, to faith, to holiness 
and having a message addressed by heaven to every man, mne 
virtually take his stand upon other ground and adopt othe 
principles. Right-doing is often the key to unlock wron^ 
thinking; obeying the charge of our Lord, the bonds of an es 
elusive creed are loosed and fall away, and the errors of 
false philosophy vanish like mist before the dawn. " Go y 
therefore into all the world, and preach the gospel to ever 
creature." 

The Relation op the Work op the Gospel to the Prac 
TiCAL Life of Man, is the second chief division of our theme. 
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INDI7IDDAL CULTURE. 

Iq the first place, I shall obserye, that the gospel brings be- 
fore as the highest model and the only means of complete indi- 
Tidaal culture. The great want of the world is not talent or 
genius, but manhood and womanhood. There have been, and 
there arc, scholars to whom all knowledge lies open, philoso- 
phers of deep insight and rare wisdom, poets of rich fancy and 
electric words, statesmen of broad views and comprehensive 
policy, merchants of busy life and ample wealth and beneficence, 
soldiers of high courage and purest patriotism, artisans of 
strong sinews and patient toil, and we would do them all hon^ 
or; but we want men and woinren with all their powers cultur- 
ed, with enlightened mind, quickened conscience, purified heart, 
and redeemed soul, touched with large sympathies and a loving * 
spirit, displaying in the common walks and every day duties of 
life the operation of great principles, the sway ot noble pur- 
poses, the inspiration of high hopes, growing up into a full, 
eoD)pIcte, well-balanced, well-rounded, thoroughly-furnished hu- 
manity. But in the nature of things this ideal cannot be attain- 
ed without religious culture and training. The highest part of 
man must be in healthiest development and hold in subordina- 
tion all the rest. Nor yet will it be ours without earnest effort. 
Individual character is not to be a^mere casting in the mould of 
circumstance, or even a ready made formation by the hand of 
Omnipotence, but a something wrought out upon the anvil of 
trial, tempered by the fires of suffering, shaped by earnest intel- 
ligent purpose, and consolidated* by the experience of life. 
Were we to express in one view the final cause, the chief and 
ultimate end of all the gifts of nature, the ministries of provi- 
dence and grace, and the economy of the world, it would be this, 
— the glory of God in the development, the purification, the per- 
fection of the character of man. For man alone, of all the visi- 
ble creation, is to survive the doom of universal decay. The 
heavens are bright and beautiful, and as fresh and unwrinkledto 
day as when the morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy; the earth is fair and lovely, and the flush 
and bloom of youth return upon her brow with each revolving 
year: but the heavens shall wax old as doth a garment, and the 
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6arth and the works that arc therein shall be bnrned up, while 
man; the heir of eternity as well as the child of time, shall con- 
tinue from age to age the unbroken and boundless course of his 
being. And what part of him shall endure but that which re- 
ceives the impress of moral culture and training ? Human char- 
acter is all that is imperishable of that which now so much en- 
gages our thought, and so deeply awakens our care. Wealth 
and honors will perish with the world which conferred them ; 
knowledge will be forgotten or superseded by a higher and sub- 
limcr vision ; but character shall remain to outvie in its wreck 
the realms of chaos and old night, or out-splendor in its glory 
the eflFulgence of the stars. 

The model and means of individual culture it is therefore of 
the highest moment to obtain, and they are found in the gospel 
of Christ. Here is presented to us the one perfect pattern and 
prototype of humanity in the life of the Lord Jesus. As he 
stands upon Olivet giving his last words of injunction and com- 
mand to his disciples, we may s'ee in him the consummation of 
the past and the prophecy of the future. He gathers up and 
concentrates in himself the old and earlier dispensations of type 
and shadow and preparation. He is the embodied law, enta- 
bled on Sinai ; the perfect sacrifice, fore-shadowed in the tem- 
ple; the consecrated life set'forth in the old ritual; the wisdom 
and power divine desired of the nations. In Him, also, the fu- 
ture of the world is imaged and revealed. He is the type of re- 
generated humanity, the pattern and pledge of the resurrection 
to immortal life, and the prophecy of what the faithful are to be 
when the years have died away. And what a character is His I 
As we survey its features, so artlessly delineated by the evan- 
gelists, we are lost in love, in admiration and praise. The 
tongue would fain be dumb, and the heart receive in silence the 
impress of its power. It is the mightiest miracle of the gospels, 
retaining its force in all time, — the story of a perfect life that 
reveals and describes itself, sketched with the simple language 
of the child. It is not a picture, but a photograph; and no 
pencil but the light of truth has touched the grandest or the mi- 
nutest of its lineaments. It lives upon the page, without a line 
of rhapsody or a word of direct portrayal. The life is there; 
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the character unfolds and elucidates itself. No fancy of poet, 
DO genius of philosopher, no mind or imagination of man has 
ever created or conceived, what the evangelists present without 
concert and without art. It is the highest ideal of man the 
world has known or can know. In the life of the Lord Jesus is 
no flaw, upon word or deed no shadow of guilt. In Him is no 
fiin, neither is guile found in his mouth. In Him is the symme- 
try of perfect moral excellence, the harmonious blending and in- 
terweaving of all holiness and virtue ; of divine purity and ho- 
man sensibility, of heroic strength and womanly tenderness, of 
manly comprehensiveness and childlike simplicity, of the highest 
wisdom and the lowliest condescension; of endurance without 
murmuring and trust without presumption; of self-discipline 
without seclusion, and spirituality without asceticism; of the 
grandest proportions and thq most gentle grace ; of the most in- 
flexible purpose and the most loving sympathy ; of a will flo 
strong and firm that the flatteries of men or devils could not 
bend it, nor the bufifetings of earth and hell turn it aside ; of a 
heart so soft and tender as to glow with congratulation at the 
marriage feast, to run over with benedictions upon the infant 
group, and to melt with sorrow at the grave of a friend ; and of 
a spirit so devout and fervent that the mountain and the garden 
are hallowed for evermore by His prayer, and the stars of the 
night the eternal witness of His supplication. And in its breadth 
and completeness and power, this wondrous character, so di- 
vinely human, so humanly divine, transcends the boundary of 
class and of nation, of age and clime ; and is the model for 
universal man, imitable in all its purity and greatness by the 
humblest and most exalted, by the rudest and most cultured of 
our kind. Yerily, He is of the race of Abraham, of the house 
of David, of the womb of Mary, but He is the Son of Man. 

But what is all this to us depraved and sinful men ? Is it 
not enough that the law condemns us, that the tables of stone 
pronounce judgment against us ? Is one of our own race, by the 
spotless holiness of his life to be a perpetual reproach of our 
guilt? Blessed be His name, he sends not His heralds abroad 
Uo proclaim His purity .as a swift witness against our sin; it is 
good news that they publish, the good news of grace^ the glad 
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tidings of pardon, the good tidings of good, the means as well as 
the model, the power as well as the principle of human regencr- 
ation. We are guilty, but there is pardon by His blood ; wc 
are depraved, but there is renewal by His Spirit; we are in 
bondage, but there is redemption in His death ; we are encom- 
passed, but there is salvation by His life. Blessed be His came 
we are " complete in Him," "in Christ Jesus who of God ia 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ;" the wisdom of God, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith, the sanctification of the Spirit through belief of 
the truth, the redemption that is by His death. We are com- 
plete; we are men and women in the highest growth only as we 
are in Him, who shows us our deepest need, and brings us our 
fullest supply; who discloses the worth of the soul, and is Him- 
self the way of its salvation ; who reveals to us our heavenly 
Father and is preparing our heavenly home ; who reads to ns 
lessons of wisdom from the flowers of the field and birds of the 
air; who opens our eyes to the meaning of life, and consecrates 
its humblest duties; who unfolds the mystery of the future, and 
brings life and immortality to light ; who incites us to knowl- 
edge, to self-discipline, to combat with evil, to all that is pure 
in aJFection, holy in purpose, and benevolent in life; whose one 
great word is "Follow me," — in surmounting the corruptions of 
the flesh, in overcoming the temptations of the world, in con- 
fronting the machinations of the devil, " Follow mc," — till hav- 
ing escaped the prison-house of the destroyer and the toils of 
the tyrant death, changed into mine own image and glorified in 
the light of eternity, the fulness of divine humanity is yours, the 
palm of triumph is in your hand, the fadeless diadem upon your 
brow. It is in vain that we look elsewhere ; there is no con- 
tinuous and symmetrical human growth, no development of man 
commensurate with his desires and aspirations but by the gos- 
pel we are charged to preach. 

HOME LIFE. 

The Gospel is of the highest service in the practical life of 
man in the blessings it brings to the home. 

The family is a divine institution. God made man male and 
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I female, and said, '<Be fruitful and multiply." The institution 10 
Dot only heaven-designed, but it has been mercifully preserved 
of heaven. It remains, though the fall desolates the world. 
Over the spreading waters of the deluge floats the ark that pre- 
serves a family whose threefold branches are to re-people the 
earth. Amid subsequent convulsions and disturbances of social 
Ufe, the family remains. Kingdoms and empires arise and 
flourish and decay; power, intellect, law, are in turns dominant 
among mankind ; but the family continues. It is the most ven- 
erable of human institutions. Before the ancient monarchies 
arose, before the pyramids of the Nile were reared, before law, 
government, and civilization were established, this simple and 
blessed institution was founded of heaven and accepted of men. 
It has lost none of its attractiveness and power with the lapse 
of time. Man shows himself warmly attached to it, and singu- 
larly susceptible of influence from it. There is everywhere a 
charm in the word " homo." No matter what its structure, or 
where it may be reared, the home is a place consecrated in the 
affections and hallowed by the sympathies of men. It may bo a 
wigwam on the broad and sweeping prairie; it may be a frail 
teat flapping in the blast on the wide wilderness ; it may be a 
snow but amid barren and frozen wastes ; it may bo a rude cot- 
tage by the lonely glen or the dark mountain side ; it ma^ be a 
habitation small and narrow in the crowded city,- but it is 
''home,'' and there is no place like it. Poetry, fiction, art, are 
forever telling us how the soldier dreams of home pillowed upon 
bis knapsack on the field of battle; how the sailor has longing 
thoughts of home amid the shrieking gale and the foaming bil- 
lows ; how the merchant cannot forget his home in his bargain- 
ings in the busy world ; how the laborer returns home when 
his day's toil is over, and finds it a refuge and a place of rest; 
how the old man clings to home as the shadows of life's evening 
fall around him, and desires to die in the old charmed circle. 
Moreover the family is tho foundation of the State. Nations 
are groups of families, cities clusters of homes. Society takes 
its tone and character from its domestic life. The purity, 
greatness, power of the State, are determined by tho life which 
is nnrtored, the principles which are taught, the spirit which is 
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cherished in its homes. Here, then, is a principle to appeal to, 
to desecrate or bless, — raan'ij love of home ; here, then, is a 
centre of influence to gain, to mar or make the world, — the 
hearth or home. As soon as sin appears among men it brings 
with it a curse for the home. It breaks up and desolates the 
first family circle. • A brother's hand is imbrued in a brother's 
blood ; tears of bitterest grief fall upon the grave of death's first 
human victim, a loved and gentle son ; and the first-born, in 
strength and courage the pride and admiration of the house, is 
driven forth to wander with the brand of the murderer upon his 
brow, a fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth. How many a 
home since then has been darkened and made desolate by sin I 
How many bright hopes have been quenched, and fair flowers of 
promise blighted ; how many tender and womanly hearts pierced 
by grief; how often the gray hairs brought down with sorrow 
to the grave 1 Sad and fearful is the havoc sin has made in the 
family circle, makes in many a family circle still. The home, 
sole vestige of Eden, the broken wreck and remains of Paradise, 
the one earthly hope and consolation that survived the fall, how 
has the great foe sought to trample out its sacred joys, to scat- 
ter its fond hopes, and pull down the heaven-reared refuge and 
dwelling-place in ruin over our heads 1 

Now, is there redemption in the gospel for the home as well 
as for the individual ? The one is involved in the other. The 
old promise is significant, "in ihy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed." The Saviour of the world is one born of 
woman, a member of a family circle. His life is spent among 
the families and homes of the people. The story of it is full of 
interest to the child, the youth, the maiden, the mother, the 
sire. It tells of works of blessing and grace wrought at a 
father's entreaty and a mother's tears ; of sympathy with the 
widow's loneliness, the sister's sorrow, and the brother's love; 
of families made happy, and homes blessed. But it brings with 
it the power of God to salvation from the sin that darkens and 
overshadows the home. The father receives it, and the home 
feeling is strengthened; the home is consecrated, he walks 
within his house with perfect heart, and rules his household in 
the fear of God. The mother receives it; and the spirit of 
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Hannah and Elizabeth is hers; her heart yearns over her little 
ones, that they maybe the Lord's, and with many prayers and 
tears she presents them at the throne of grace to God. The 
son receives it, and he is mindful of Him whose life was a ser- 
vice of obedience to His heavenly Father, and whose own lips 
repeated the old law, " Honor thy father and mother." The 
daughter receives it, and slie observes, as in God's sight, the du- 
ties of home, and sits with Mary at the feet of Christ. The 
whole hou^e receives it, and selfishness is cast out ; love is the 
law of the family, the home is a refuge and a rest, a hallowed 
temple and shrine ; the blessing which fell on the tents of Jacob 
is there ; peace, temperance, joy, intelligence, devotion, piety, 
are constant and abiding guests. The picture of a Christian 
home is the sweetest and fairest scene on which we can gaze 
this side of heaven. With all its imperfections, there is Eden 
recovered ; with all its cares, there is an earthly paradise re- 
gained. The thought of it to the good man is an image of our 
Father's house on high ; and the memory of it, to the dutiful 
child, an impulse and inspiration; and to the prodigal, a power 

to restrain or restore, strong as the nature, and deep as the 
heart of man. 

But in the vicissitudes of life, the home is often the scene of 
mouraing and grief. The heart aches, the brow throbs, the 
spirit is troubled. Affliction and death come. We are yet in 
the flesh, and the results of sin are here. Yet the gospel is an 
angel of blessing in the darkest and saddest day. The weary 
heart is sustained by its hopes, the wounded spirit soothed by 
its promises. A friend and comforter is ever with us. There 
is light in the dwellings of Israel, even when the great and pal- 
pable darkness falls on the world. The stony pillow of grief 
yields dreams of heaven. The rugged height of woe becomes 
a mount of transfiguration. Down into the midst of our loneli- 
ness the ladder of light is ever placed, and from that unseen 
world, upon whose confines we every day are found, angels of 
blessing and grace, ascending and descending, invite our 
thoughts to God, and shower celestial benedictions upon us. 

But the home is not only saddened, it is, sooner or later, 
broken up, to be known no more. The transition is always go* 
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ing on. Our father's house is a joy to us; the bid home is hal- 
lowed by sweet memories, but in a few years it is gone. The 
new home, the new centre, the new family circle in its turn, be- 
comes old, dissolves, passes away. So has it been from the be- 
ginning; so will it be to the end of time. The fathers, where 
are they ? The sons and daughters, children, and children's 
children, do they live for ever ? One generation passes, another 
comes ; nothing abides. Yet the home-feeling remains, and the 
gospel of Christ makes the flowers of promise bloom even amid 
the desolation of earth. There is an eternal and abiding home 
answering to our desire. It is our Father's house above. It 
has many mansions, but it is the one Home of all God's chil- 
dren. The old home on earth, the new homes pass away; this 
ever remains. The great Father of us all gathers His own to 
Himself, " in His presence, where there is fulness of joy, and at 
His right hand, where there are pleasures for evermore." 
glorious gospel of grace, that so blesses and hallows the home 
and hope of man I 

PHILANTHROPY. 

The gospel is needed in the sphere of man's practical life be- 
cause it gives to philanthropy its highest law, its purest spirit, 
and its strongest impulse. 

There is a weight of woes pressing heavily upon the heart 
which is the common inheritance of man. The cry goes up to 
heaven on all sides of us, from the abodes of poverty, from the 
chambers of sickness and pain. Humanity is everywhere bur- 
dened. Life itself is called a burden. The old man is bowed 
and bent; his brow is wrinkled, and his step totters, in token 
that he has borne his burden somewhat longer than the rest. It 
is a worthy task to seek in any way to lighten the load of hu- 
man ills. Philanthropy is one of the highest of virtues, and 
the philanthropist one of the noblest of men. 

Has the gospel a message to the friend of man? Does it 
suggest how the general sum of human suffering may be dimin- 
ished, how the heaviest griefs may be alleviated ? In the life 
and work of Christ we have the highest law of philanthropy. 
Humanity struggled under burdens which it was unable either 
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to bear or remove ; infirmities which no skill of man could heal ; 
doubts and fears which the ripest wisdom- could not dispel; a 
sense of sin and a conviction of guilt which no blood of sacrifice 
or divers washings could take away. The Lord Jesus Christ 
appears to bear our burdens with us and for us, and to open the 
way for their removal. He took our nature with its weakness- 
es and ills. He had fellowship with poverty, and sufibring, and 
pain. He bore hunger, thirst, and weariness. His life was 
burdened more than any man's; yet he spent it in unloosing, 
not his own, but other men's burdens. He fed the hungry, and 
. enriched the poor. He consoled the mourner, and refreshed 
the weary. The multitude flocked around him, and He lessened 
their griefs. He gave feet to the lame, eyes to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, cleansing to the leper, 
health to the fever-stricken, strength to the palsied, reason to 
the demoniac, and even life to the dead. Humanity felt its bur- 
den growing lighter wherever he went. It was a festival and 
jubilee for man — the acceptable year of the Lord. His last ag- 
ony and death were more glorious in philanthropy even than 
his life. The Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all. Hq 
bore our sins in his own body, and our sorrows in his own large 
heart upon the cross. He drank for us the cup of bitterest woe. 
wondrous love of Christ! Thou, Son of the Highest, dost 
not bind heavy burdens and jgrievous to be borne and lay them 
on men's shoulders, and then thyself refuse to remove them with 
one of thy fingers. Thou dost take the burden of ills from the 
back of man, and lay it on thine own, and bear it away on thy 
cross of sufiering and shame ! Here is the highest law of phi- 
lanthropy, the law of Christ; bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil this law. • 

The spirit of the divine philanthropy in the gospel is as high 
as its law — love to man as man. The infinite worth of the hu- 
man soul is seen nowhere as it is seen in the gospel of Christ. 
Man, made in God's image, fallen and degraded, yet capable of 
receiving anew the divine likeness, was the object of the Sa- 
viour's love. The gospel of His grace comes to save man, and 
to raise him to fellowship with God. It teaches love to man as 
man, and man everywhere. The human being was dear to our 
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Lord, not bccaaso of color, or rank, or nationality; not from 
the tongue he spoke or the titles he bore; but because he was 
man, because he was human. This is*the true spirit of philan* 
thropy,and it is as large as the gospel, for it seeks to bless the 
whole man. There is a defective and yet much praised charity 
which is encouraged by the commercial spirit of our time, and 
the tone of much fictitious literature, which would give bread, 
or clothes, or money, to the needy or indigent, and similar prac- 
tical expression of sympathy to the sick and suffering, but which 
has no kind words of counsel and experience, of faith and hope, 
to add, no thought of souls perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
hearts burdened with the primal curse of sin. The gospel 
knows no such narrow philanthropy. It would save soul and 
body, and will not fulfil its mission till both are changed and re- 
generate. To that end all who receive it are inspired to work. 
When once the heart is filled with its spirit, it is under the 
strongest impulse to bless and gladden mankind. You will 
look in vain to philosophy or science for such an inspiration, you 
will look in vain to heathenisms for its power. It is not found 
to-day among the millions of India and China, and in the land 
of the negro and the slave. It was not found among old idola- 
tries. In the splendid remains of the classic world there are 
temples, and theatres, and tombs, but no hospitals, asylums, 
homes for the unfortunate and distressed. In the magnificent 
histories they have left us there are records of heroism, patriot- 
ism, prowess, of genius and skill, but no story of pure philan- 
thropy, of toil and labor for the outcast, the destitute, the suf- 
fering and degraded. The philanthropy of God coming down to 
us from above has awakened and created the philanthropy of 
man. The gospel of Christ has changed the spirit of social life, 
and begun to transform the world to its own likeness. It fired 
the heart of Wilbcrforce to spend his strength, and toil for the 
emancipation of the slave, the consummation of which we wit- 
ness to day. It moved the spirit of Howard to undertake his 
circumnavigation of charity, to visit the prisons of Europe, and 
assuage the bitterness of human misery. It guided the thought 
of Andrew Reed in founding the home of the orphaned and in- 
firm. It excites in the generation of to-day readiness to sup- 
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port and extend the agencies of benevolence established by onr 
fethers. Every recent movement towards peace, or freedom ; 
for the elevation of the poor, the recovery of the fallen, the en- 
lightenment of the Ignorant; of missions home and foreign, sec- 
olar and religions, has been stimulated and sustained by the 
talents and energy of men whose spirits have been baptized in 
the love of Christ. The last hundred years of the world's his- 
tory reveal the power of the gospel in lightening the general 
burden of human ills. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

Finally, the gospel is needed in the practical life of man as 
the security and pledge of social progress. 

It is matter of rejoicing with the more hopeful and sanguine 
of onr day, that after the toils and disappointments of centuries 
some perceptible and permanent social advancement has been 
gained. The wise disccrner of the times docs not fail to ob- 
serve indications of progress. The former days were not in 
all things better than these. If "the individual withers, the 
world is more and more." In all sober truthfulness we may 
call this an age of enlightenment and progress. Every part of 
the world is penetrated in the interests of commerce, or science, 
or religion ; and the various branches of the human family arc 
becoming known and familiar to each other. Facilities for in- 
tellectual improvement are greatly multiplied ; easily accessible 
libraries, cheap books, a free press, schools of all kinds, and for 
all classes, are doing important service in tlie work of popular 
elevation. The older States are growing in freedom and civili- 
sation, vast continents once overrun by fierce and savage beasts, 
and scarcely less fierce and savage tribes of men, are being 
peopled by new races, and yield to the hand of tillage mighty 
and magnificent harvests. Even the wilderness and desert are 
visited by the steps of enterprise, and begin to re-echo with the 
sounds of commerce, and repay the toils of industry. The 
means of subsistence and comfort are everywhere afforded to 
the many in greater abundance than at any former era ; the de- 
ficiencies of one region are quickly supplied by the surplus of 
another; wealth circalates, multiplies, spreads. Never was 
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more attention paid to the wants of the people, or more labor 
given in the endeavor to meet them. The eflForts of philan- 
thropy are telling upon the general sum of human sufiFcring and 
wretchedness. The standard of popular morality is rising; 
business and politics are to some extent penetrated by high 
principle ; the word of God, in a thousand tongues, is scattered 
over the earth; the great wide continents of the world, and the 
islands of the southern seas, are traversed by earnest heralds 
of the cross; the church is growing and spreading; and as old 
earth turns upon her course, now from the shadow of night to 
the sunlight of morning, and again from the beaming day to the 
dim and starry eve, songs of praise to the Father of mercies, 
and devout and fervent prayers to the throne of grace, ascend 
from the hearts and lips of the gathering hosts of the Lord. 

But the bright and hopeful picture is yet shaded with much 
darkness. The time is fuller of promise than achievement. So- 
ciety is rising, has not yet risen to the level of our ideal. The 
cry is still onward. Still waves before us the banner which 
emblazons our hope. Our social progress is yet one-sided, par- 
tial, and incomplete. Morality and religion hardly keep pace 
with our growing wealth and knowledge. Society is better fed 
than taught, and better taught than disposed. The head knows 
more than the heart loves, or the life embodies. The flesh is 
nearer salvation than the soul. Our material interests outrun 
our spiritual. Moreover, while the heathen and savage are 
coming within the pale of civilization and the fold of the church, 
whole multitudes in^christcndom remain in ignorance and deg- 
radation. Truth is obscured by error, skepticism and ungodli- 
ness are unabashed; the word of God is corrupted, souls are in 
bondage and peril. We send out books, teachers, (tivil officers, 
missionaries to the heathen, while there remain thousands in our 
midst without education, with but little regard for law and vir- 
tue, slaves to sensual pursuits and pleasures, to intemperance 
and lust, without aspiration, without hope, without God. And 
all this time wide fields abroad are too scantily occupied, and 
the cry comes from Africa, from China, from Hindoostan, for 
more laborers and greater e ffort. Nor is there anywhe reto 
be found over the wide earth a perfect model of society, a new 
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moral world, conspicaous as a pattern and example to the rest 
of mankind. The church might be such a community; bat 
schism, and heresy, ecclesiastical pretensions, priestly power 
and pride, make it a Babel of sects. In our own land, we are 
vain enough to think, is seen the most complete model that can 
at present be found of what society should be, with wise rulers, 
beneficent legislation, a high standard of popular morality, and 
a wide spread Christian profession. But apart from the glaring 
sins and vices around us, what is the relation of the classes of 
society to each other? What does the strife between capital 
and labor reveal? The old feudal days are over, but the feel- 
ing of alienation and the prejudices of caste remain. There are 
yet the cold hauteur and polite disdain of the noble, the deep 
distrust and degradation of the poor; and in the ever-growing 
middle-class that should unite the two extremes, there is often 
but a combination of the worst characteristics of both, of hollow- 
ness and vulgarity, of arrogance and abjection. . The schism in the 
social body is scarcely filmed over, much less healed. 

Now I take it as beyond a doubt, and proved by all history, 
that no secular or human resources are in themselves adequate 
for the removal of these evils, or the perfecting of social prog- 
ress. There is no record of a barbarous and savage people 
growing up to civilization by its own unaided impulse and ef- 
fort. Nor can the whole world redeem itself from its ills by 
any means or power evolved from its own intellect or will. 
Neither commerce, nor secular education, nor good government, 
nor all tliree combined, can regenerate the human race. Any 
one of ihem, or all of them together, in the highest degree of 
development, are possible with many of the ills and woes we so 
much deplore. It is by a power beyond and above these, be- 
yond and above man, it is by the gospel we preach that com- 
plete social regeneration is to be accomplished. In the commis- 
sion with which we are charged, and the power which acco mpa- 
nies it, are the pledge of our progress and the security of our 
hope. Here is the great charter of the world's redemption. 

For the gospel of Jesus Christ adopts the only cflFectual mode 
of operation. It deals with man as he is. It addresses itself 
not to the mass, but to each individual in it. It takes every man 

4 
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apart; and directs its whole power upon him. It strikes home 
at once; marks the sourge of disorder, sin; goes down to the 
root of all ill, the depraved heart of man. It works from with- 
in outward, from the centre to the circumference, from the heart 
to the life, from the individual to society. Men are not what 
they ought to be towards each other, because they are not what 
they ought to be in themselves. Men are not what they ought 
to be in them'selvcs, because they are not what they ought to be 
towards God. Spurning the greater obligation, they easily dis- 
regard the less. The gospel of God's grace restores us to God, 
' and restores us to ourselves and to one another. It regener- 
ates the spirit, transfigures the character, and so transforms the 
world. Moreover it presents the only enduring basis of social 
union, the only bond of universal fellowship. It places us in 
one common relationship to Christ, and raises us to one com. 
mon brotherhood with Him and with each other. It reveals the 
inherent and essential equality of man, and without destroying 
the gradations of rank, elevates us above class prejudices and 
artificial distinctions, to the common dignity of children of the 
same Father, possessors of the same spirit, disciples of the same 
Lord, heirs of the same promises, and of the same eternal home. 
The impulse and incitement to doing good and difi^using happi- 
ness arc found in the spirit of the gospel. To assimilate socie- 
ty to itself is its divine mission ; to propagate itself is the law 
of its life ; to take the ripest results of human thought, and the 
most helpful energies and agencies of science, and make them 
coadjutors in its work, is its blessed privilege. And with the 
giving of the gospel is the promise of the world's redemption. 
On its first announcement, it was declared to be the bruiser of 
the head of evil. As it grew before the seer's view, it was the 
bestower of blessing upon families and nations. Still again, the 
gatherer of peoples ; and again, in songs of Psalmist and visions 
of prophet, the bringer in of the reign of universal peace, of 
plenty, of righteousness, and truth. Poets have sung of what 
the world is to be when its golden age returns. Dreamers have 
pictured the changes which shall jet pass over every land and 
every clime. Men of science have argued that the conquest of 
nature shall be completed, and all her powers chained to the 
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service of man, all her teeming and manifold wealth ponred into 
hi3 lap. The ardent hope of the soul is of the world's renewal 
of the freshness and joy of youth, superadded to the wisdom and 
experience of age. But no poetry, dream, or anticipation, can 
be more inspiring than the visions of God's word of that era 
when all shall know the Lord, when all nations shall be blessed 
in Uini ; when the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and the kid, 
shall lie down together; when nothing shall hurt or destroy; 
when sounds of peace and songs of thanksgiving shall succeed 
to the harsh din of war, and the glory of the Lord fill the earth. 
Men and brethren, what a trust is committed to our hands in 
the gospel of Christ — the means of the world's redemption I 
What inducements there are to encourage and strengthen us in 
the performance of our work! The gospel passes through the 
furnace of human thought, and the smell of the fire is not upon 
it; and only the bonds with which men bind it are loosed. Its 
history in the world, its operation upon the individual, are ex. 
amined, and it is found to quicken and stimulate the mind, to 
aid and complete human growth and development. Its laws 
and principles are considered, and it is found to create philan- 
thropy, to pledge itself to social progress. Its position is sur- 
veyed, and it is found to be growing old in the world, but show- 
ing no signs of decay, and shorn of none of its power. It is 
still in advance of inquiry, of science, of philosophy, of social 
life, and of the achievements and resources of man. << Its form 
has yet the majestic beauty of the skies from which it came. Its 
panoply is yet effulgent as when first brought from the armory 
of God. Sweeter and louder waxes its voice of mercy and ho- 
liness." What a mission of grace and beneficence is ours, yield 
ing in importance to no other work, but standing pre-eminent 
among all the activities of the world. Let us magnify our office. 
Let us rejoice in our work, love it, concentrate all our powers 
and bend all our strength upon it. Let the whole church, by 
its prayers, by its sympathies, by its liberality, strengthen the 
hands of its ministers ; and by its life, pure and Christ-like, be 
^ living comment upon the truth, an embodied gospel to the 
world. Brethren, the time is short. Th/) work presses. Etern- 
ity is at hand. The fathers have passed away, and we shall 
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shortly follow. Our field is wide ; our mission vast. The great 
God calls QS to the toil^and the Lord Jesus gives us our charge. 
This is still the word of command that passes from rank to 
rank in the army of the Lord ; << Go ye therefore into all the 
world; and preach the gospel to every creature." 

Preachy then, this mighty gospel as the hope of this life, as 
well as of the life to come. Preach it with deeper insight and 
broader adaptiveness. Preach it with renewed earnestness and 
sublimer enthusiasm. Preach it with mightier faith and more 
prevailing prayer. Preach it with brighter hope and more con- 
fident and glowing expectation. Preach it with holy fervor and 
burning zeal. Preach it at home and abroad, in the name and 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose work of redemption it 
sets forth; in the name and power of God, whose love it de- 
clares. Already has it ransomed many souls, and swelled the 
volume of Heaven's praise. He who once stood on Olivet and 
gave His last commission to His disciples, now sits upon His 
heavenly throne calmly expecting until His enemies be made 
His footstool. The great work goes on watched by His all- 
seeing eye, and aided by His all-powerful hand. By His Spirit 
He is with ua alway. The day of the world's redemption draw- 
6th nigh. Through the din and darkness of our time we hear 
the rumbling of the wheels of His triumphant chariot, and see 
the flashing of the brightness of His all-glorious coming. ''Even 
80, come Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen." 
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Art. II— unity IN DOCTRINE. 

Eighteen centaries have elapsed since Jesas gave to his diti- 
ciples the great commission, " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature." In the hands of the apos- 
tles and primitive church great success was achieved, the 
gracious message was proclaimed in every part of the civilized 
world, churches were planted and flourished, and it seemed that 
in a few years the ancient prophecy would be fulfilled : " The 
stone that smote the image became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth." 

But the bright vision is not realized. The ages have rolled 
on, generations have passed away, the nations have experienced 
unnumbered changes ; but the dominion of sin is still unbroken, 
the great majority are still enveloped in the superstitions of 
heathenism, Mahomedanism, and papacy, while in countries 
the most civilized but a small part of the people fully enjoy 
the renovating power of the gospel. Still the cry of the most 
faithful is, " How long, Lord, how long!" 

This sad delay is not the fault of the scheme of grace, which 
is eminently adapted to human needs, and fitted to obtain early 
the conquest which it is sure eventually to make. To ascribe 
the delay to the purpose of God, would be a gross libel on his 
character, and a palpable contradiction of the sacred word 
which everywhere declares : "To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts." " Behold now is the accepted time." 
** Now commandeth he all men every where to repent." Nor 
can it be ascribed wholly to the depravity of the heart. The 
grace that can subdue one obdurate soul, is adequate to subdue 
many, all. Why then is not the world converted toChristianity? 

While the numerous and various obstacles in the way are not 
to be overlooked, or deemed small, nor undue stress to be laid on 
any one class of them, there can be no doubt that a heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon the church. To her is committed the divine 
oracles, she is made the great medium of communication with 
mankind. Said the Saviour, when preaching the ordination ser- 
mon of the twelve apostles, and addressing them as representa- 
4* 
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tives of all gospel laborers, " Ye are the salt of the ear th : but 
if the salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted? i1 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to bo cast out, and troddei 
underfoot of men. Ye are the light of the world. ♦ ♦ ♦ Lei 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your gooc 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven." No one 
can suppose that if the church had been true to her mission, the 
spiritual condition of the world would bo what it now is. 

As the Saviour was about taking his departure, he offered a 
most touching prayer for his disciples, his last on record 
After supplication for his little devoted band, he continues 
" Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on mo through their word ; that they all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee ; that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent mo.' 
These are words of deep significance. That they all may be 
ONE. A nnion illustrated by that of the Father and Son in the 
Godhead, and of believers with God — a spiritual union of be- 
lievers with each other and with God. 

Why does he pray for this Christian unity ? The reason as- 
signed is, That the world may believe that thou hasi 
SENT ME. From this we may infer two things; first, that when 
such union shall be witnessed, the world will believe ; secondly, 
that nntil such union is consummated and made apparent, the 
world will continue in unbelief. Has that prayer been answer- 
ed ? Yes, no. Believers have been one, yet not one. This is 
not half so much of a paradox as many others in the gospel. 
What we mean is, that in essentials believers have been and 
are united ; in non-essentials, divided. Their success in plant- 
ing and diffusing the sacred word is owing under God to their 
union ; their failures are very largely to be ascribed to their di- 
visions. How much the latter have obscured, hindered, prevent- 
ed the former, the present state of the world painfully shows. 

What are the essential or fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion ? Germany's evangelical theologian^ lays down 
the following :t 

^Knapp. tTheology p. S4, 85. 
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1. The doctrine of the divine unity. This one God revealed 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2. The doctrine respecting Jesus. [We take the liberty of 
abridging and condensing.] He is the Messiah. He became 
man, died and rose again. He procured for us forgiveness 
through his 8u£ferings and death, commemorated in the Lord's 
Supper. 

3. The doctrine of the depravity and moral degeneracy of 
man. 

4. The doctrine of a special divine instruction and guid- 
ance. The Holy Spirit. 

5. The doctrines of the immortality of the soul, of future 
retribution, and of the resurrection of the dead. 

6. The doctrine of the destination of man. Holiness, hap- 
piness, salvation, conditioned upon regeneration, and continued 
obedience to the end. 

7. The doctrine of gratuitous forgiveness. Men cannot 
merit forgiveness and salvation, but receive it through the grace 
of Christ, on the conditions prescribed in the Gospel, viz., re- 
pentance, faith, obedience. 

8. The doctrine of baptism. 

By calling the above named fundamental dbctrines. Dr. 
Knapp explains himself to mean ''those elementary truths which 
should bo communicated to such as wish to understand and em- 
brace the Christian religion. These elementary doctrines, as 
well as the higher truths suited to those who are more advanced, 
should all be related and never opposed to the great doctrines 
respecting Christ as the Saviour of the world." As thus ex- 
plained these doctrines are essential to salvation as no others 
are. 

Let us dwell a moment on the value of these doctrines. They 
relate to us — what wo are, what we may be, hope to be, shall 
be. All that is most dear and precious to us for the present 
and the future are embraced in them. They are therefore wor- 
thy of the earnest attention, and deepest interest of every mind. 
The nations from age to age have been groping for light on 
these subjects; and found no satisfaction. Their various relig- 
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ions were framed, and have been maintaiDed, to meet the spirit- 
ual demands of our nature, but without success in the under- 
taking. The most profound philosophers and sages have sought 
in their wisdom to solve the problem, and sought in vain. 

But God has condescended to our needs, and made a revela* 
tion full, definite, every wajr adequate. It is such that the 
feeblest can comprehend it, yet the best endowed, enlightened, 
and elevated will find in it enough to meet their highest de- 
mands. It is not only sufficient as a system theoretically con- 
sidered, but it has practically guided many in every age, an in- 
numerable multitude on the whole, through a holy life here to a 
heavenly life above. And what it has done for them, it might 
do and ought to do for all. 

The doctrine of revelation possesses unity, simplicity, suffic- 
iency. Respecting all its essential parts believers are agreed, 
and their experiences coincide. True, fierce and protracted 
controversies have rent the churches ; but they did not pertain to 
the essential doctrine, but to non-essentials outside of it. Yon 
may take the system as already quoted, and examine it article 
by article, and you will find no real disagreement among true 
Christians on a single point. They hold alike, theoretically and 
practically, the unity in trinity of God, the character of Christ 
as both human and divine, the depravity of man, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, the immortality of the soul, the necessity of re- 
pentance, regeneration, and a holy life in order to salvation, the 
retributions of the divine law and the ordinances of the gospel. 

But one may ask, have not Christians differed on these 
points, and do they not differ on them still 7 Substantially, ex- 
perimentally, vitally they do not. Great pains have been ta- 
ken to find points of diffierence, little comparatively to find 
points of agreement ; the former have been magnified, the lat- 
ter obscured ; the former treated so as to excite controversy 
and schism, while too little has been done to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. Is it not about time to inquire more how 
much we agree and less hmo much we disagree; and to begin 
to treat each matter according to its real importance ? 

Take the doctrine of the trinity in unity of the Godhead. It 
has been a fruitful theme of controversy from generation to 
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generation. Bat the controversy has been a^lmost entirely the- 
oretical and speculative. The aim of many has been to show 
how God can be three, yet but one. Some have one theory 
and mode of illustrating it, others a different one. One class 
run it into tritheism, another make it Sabellianism — a mere 
trinity of offices. One very ingeniously and elaborately demol- 
ishes the theory of his opponent, and constructs one very plaus- 
ible to his own view, but which is destined to meet a similar 
fate at the hand of another dialectician. The whole relates not 
to the great truth itself, but to its manner. 

" Who by searching can find out God ? Who can find out 
the Almighty to perfection?" God has revealed to us respect- 
ing himself what is essential for us to know. To attempt to 
go beyond this, to apply metaphysics to explain the mode of the 
divine existence, is futile and vain ; yet this has been the error 
of the controversialists on this subject. They might proceed 
endlessly in the same way with no better results. But it is a 
happy circumstance that the mass of practical Christians have 
entered very little into these disputes. They have acknowl- 
edged God as he is revealed to them in his word and in their 
own experience, and all has been simple, plain, harmonious. 

There are two great points to be sought in all these investi- 
gations. 1. What is the truth revealed ? 2. What is its ap- 
plication to us ? Not that reasoning and speculation should 
never bo extended farther ; but these primary, essential points 
should stand oiit distinct above all. Then what God says will 
be apprehended as such, and have its proper authority; and 
what man says will be received as the reasoning or speculation 
of man. 

Now where is the agreement and where the disagreement on 
this first article of our religion ? There is but one God. All 
who receive the Scriptures agree in this. It is so clearly re- 
vealed that no believer in divine revelation doubts it. ^' The 
Lord our God is one Lord." There are no other gods but one. 
No less clearly is he revealed to us as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, The distinct personality of the Father, the! 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, as a truth or fact, is revealed in the 
clearest terms in such passages as the following : <^ In the begin- 
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ning was the word, and the word was with God, and the worX^ 
was God, and the word was made flesh and dwelt among us."* 
" And now, Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with. 

/ the glory which I had with thee before the world was." In many 
such passages is the distinct personality of the Father and the 
Son revealed. Then take such as these which bring to view the 
distinct personality of the Holy Ghost. "But the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things." " Baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations on a point upon which 
the Scriptures are so full and distinct. The truth is also fully 
applied in Christian experience. All gospel believers accept 
it. But when they undertake to theorize upon it, they differ. 
They would explain its mode, and illustrate in what manner 
God is three, yet but one. These reasonings, speculations, il- 
lustrations are of course inadequate and unsatisfactory; and it 
is not difficult to show the inadequacy and error of any such 
proposed theory. Yet these controversies arise and are protrac- 
ted, the ablest minds are occupied with them, and Christendom 
is divided with the strife age after age, and the best talent is 
wasted and worse than wasted, while sinners are perishing for 
lack of the bread of life. 

Yet all the wliile, as before intimated, respecting the funda- 
mental truth itself of one God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit revealed in the inspired word and applied in universal 
Christian experience, there is no controversy. Now would Chris- 
tians plant themselves on the simple truth, embrace it, apply it, 
and then rest, it would become to them more and more vital, a 
source of strength and unity ; while by occupying themselves 
with the non-essential and speculative, they become divided, 
distracted, weakened ; and just so far as this perversion ex- 
tends is the influence of Christianity upon the world lost. 

Another subject of protracted division is embraced in the 
Calvinistic and Arminian controversy, relating to the decrees 

. of God and the freedom and responsibility of man. We need 
not here remark on the nature or extent of this controversy, 
nor even attempt a statement of the numerous points of differ- 
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ence. The matter is too well known to require any such re- 
cital. It is suflBcient for our purpose to show that here also 
there is in essentials agreement, and disagreement only in non- 
essentials. 

Now what are some of the points on which Calvinists and 
Arminians agree? 1. That God is infinite, supreme, the crea- 
tor, upholder, and governor of the universe — that he is infinite 
in knowledge, power, and all his other attributes — that he is 
the rightful ruler of the world. On these points all agree, no 
Christian theologian has ever called them in question ; no indi- 
vidual believer has found any difficulty in his own experience 
in adofiitting them. 

2. That man is the author of his own conduct, and responsi- 
ble for it — that he is everywhere and always able to do his duty, 
a subject of reward in doing right and of punishment for 
wrong doing. Here also all agree. Of course we refer not to 
skeptics, cavillers, dreamy theorizers ; but to experimental, prac- 
tical theologians and Christians. 

The whole relates to the government of God over his moral 
and accountable subjects. Does any one doubt that there is 
such a government of God, or that we are responsible to him 
for our moral conduct ? There is no need of going to the Bible 
to establish such positions, for the Bible throughout takes them 
for granted, as needing no proof, nor even a formal statement. 
They are distinctly brought to view in all the institutions God 
has established on earth, in all his dealings with men, in all the 
Ws he has given them, in all his communications addressed to 
them. 

Our own consciousness, experience, reason, are equally deci- 
sive, and in harmony with the Scriptures on this subject. If one, 
to support a theory, denies the doctrine wholly or in part, his 
own practical convictions and conduct ever contradict his theo- 
ry. One might as well deny that there is a God, as to deny his 
moral government over the world ; and we might as well deny 
our own existence as to deny that we are the moral and respon- 
sible subjects of his government. 

Yet these plain simple truths, practical and essential, and 
upon which all unite, have been greatly obscured and hidden by 
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the pretended wisdom hot real folly of controversialists. On^ 
takes the truth relating to the government of God, and instead 
of resting on it and properly applying it, theorizes, speculates 
upon it, runs it into an extreme, inconsistent with the real free— 
dom and responsibility of man. Another takes the truth re* 
lating to human freedom and accountability, and by a similar 
course runs it into an extreme inconsistent with the divine sov- 
ereignty. So the controversy is waged, engaging the ablest 
minds, often attended with acrimony and alienation of feeling, 
resulting in schism, sectarianism and their usual accompaniments 
and consequences. 

Again, the question is discussed, ho w can God be sovereign, 
yet man be free ? How can we be utterly dependent on God, 
yet entirely free and responsible ? The truth is lost sight of 
in attempts to explain its mode, until the mind is bewildered in 
the maze of speculation. Not that we object to applying met- 
aphysics to the subject. Men will theorize on every practical 
subject. What is most important is that a broad distinction be 
made between the essential truth, as revealed in the Scriptures 
and admitted in experience, and speculation upon the mode of 
this truth, or some unessential circumstance related to it. 

Much of this whole controversy relates to the origin of evil. 
That evil exists, no one denies; but where and how did it orig- 
inate, and how does it continue? The Bible does not reveal 
it, nor experience, nor reason. How vain to suppose that spec- 
ulation can settle it. Why should we not proceed here as in 
all other practical cases, viz., act upon the truth as known, and 
as related to our own acknowledged duties and responsibilities, 
and treat the rest as speculation 7 

It is essential that we guard the doctrine from perversion. 
If a theory is taught subversive of the truth and leading to vic- 
ious practice, it should be exposed on that account. This has 
often been done. Theories have been propagated leading mea 
to suppose that there is no fundamental distinction between 
good and evil, that we are not responsible for our conduct, that 
God is not concerned with the affairs of men, and like dangerous 
and pernicious errors. All theories, however constructed or 
plausible, leading to such results, must be demolished, so far at 
least as their practical consequences are concerned. 
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Soch theories are confined to no sect or school, bat exist 
in connection with all. There is no truth but has its correspon- 
ding error. Generally the greater and the more vital the truth, 
the more insidious and dangerous is the error arising from its 
perversion. Calvinists are most troubled with errors thus con* 
nected with their own system; Arminians, with theirs. One 
denomination is little affected comparatively with these beset- 
ments of another. Still there are errors which occupy a sort 
of common ground, and have to be met by all. 

But the truth, vital and fundamental, is embraced by true be- 
lievers on both sides, and is alike precious to every heart. That 
God is over all, the sovereign of the universe, ruling in infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness, is a doctrine which no sect can 
appropriate exclusively, but enters into every evangelical creed. 
The same is true of the doctrine of grace, as given by 
the apostle : " Not by works of righteousness which wo have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." No experi- 
mental Christian of any denomination hesitates a moment to 
receive any part of this comprehensive passage — that we have 
no power or merit to save ourselves — that our salvation is wholly 
of grace — that polluted and perverted as we are by sin, our sal- 
vation is accomplished only through the renewal of our hearts 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Again, the doctrine that charges the sinner's guilt wholly 
upon himself, and his ruin to his own persistence in sin against 
the benevolent provisions, the yearnings, the invitations, the 
pleadings of infinite mercy, is one peculiar to no sect — all 
heartily unite in applying and enforcing it as set forth in such 
passages as the following : '' God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him," " Who will [i. e. desires to] have 
all men saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth," '< That 
he by the grace of God should taste death for every man," '< How 
can I give thee up," " How often would I have gathered you, 
but ye wonld not," " Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die T^ 
** Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life." 

The doctrine also that insists on repentance, faith, obedience, 
5 
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as conditioned to salvation, is cherished alike by all. The two 
united, viz., the grace of God, and the duty of man, enter into 
every evangelical system as freely and unreservedly as the^ are 
combined in the inspired word. "By grace are ye saved 
through faith." " Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling. For it is God that worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure." 

Isolated passages, taken without reference to their connection 
and design, have often been misunderstood and misapplied. It 
was so even in the apostles* time. Peter, speaking of PauFs 
writings, observes : " In which arc some things hard to be un- 
derstood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other scriptures, to their own destruction." 
Hence the need of constant vigilance and faithfulness, especially 
on the part of those who interpret the sacred oracles, that 
with an enlightened mind, a pure heart, candor, and experience, 
the truth as revealed may be so set forth as to commend itself 
to the judgment and conscience of all. Then those who resist 
must reject the truth itself, and not some misapplication or per- 
version of it. 

Having considered the points upon which evangelical Cal- 
vinists and Arminians agree, what shall we say of their diflFcr- 
ences ? We have no disposition to overlook or disparage them. 
He must know very little of human history or of human nature, 
who can think lightly of the so-called Calvinrstic controversy, 
which has so largely engaged the energies of the ablest divines 
for the last fifteen hundred years. What we have now to say 
respecting these difi*erences may be put under several heads. 

1. They form no exception to the main position of this arti- 
cle, on the substantial agreement in doctrine of all true believ- 
ers. Throughout the controversy members of the different 
churches and denominations have exercised a mutual charity. 
Whatever may be true of individuals, of temporary excitements, 
asperities^ and schisms, the bonds of Christian fellowship have 
not been broken. While they have contended most earnestly 
and persistently for their own views, and in refutation of their 
opponents, they have still in the main differed as members of 
the same great Christian family. 
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2. The origin of these differences was not in the reception or 
application of any fundamental doctrine of religion. The re- 
marks of Knapp^ on the origin of polemical discussion in the 
church, from which we select a few remarks, are highly suggest- 
ive to our purpose. He says : " In the apostolical church the 
Christian religion was not taught in a scientific manner. All 
Christian instruction, as wo may see from the acts of the apos- 
tles, and the epistles, was then popular, practical, and hortato- 
ry. * * * In the third century, many heathen who were versed 
in science and philosophy became members of the Christian 
church. At the same time learned men arose among the heathen 
in opposition to Christianity, and heretics among Christians 
themselves, in opposition to the original principles and doctrines 
of the apostolical churches, from which they wished to advance 
to something more elevated and perfect. In order to this, they 
misinterpreted the writings of the apostles, parts of which, at 
this distance of time, had become obscure. In consequence of 
these circumstances, learning was soon needed in the statement 
and defence of Christianity. The learned men who had been 
converted from heathenism now applied the doctrines and terms 
of their philosophy to the truths of the Christian religion. This 
they did partly from the influence of habit and partly from the 
desire of rendering Christianity in this way more popular. 
* * * From that time forward the reigning philosophy of every 
successive age has been connected, and indeed wholly incorpo- 
rated by the learned with Christian theology and morals. The 
theology, of course, of each successive period has, with few ex- 
ceptions, received the form and color of the contemporary phil- 
osophy." These remarks, though general, are directly pertinent 
to the topic now before us. 

Whether the essential doctrine could have been propagated 
subsequently to the first three. centuries, without these polem- 
ics, and whether the cause of truth would have been better sub- 
served thereby, we need not now inquire. We must take 
things as they are, not as they might or should have been. Bat 
here is the fact of history, that for the first three hundred years 

•Theology, p. 48. 
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ufter Christ, during which period Christianitj made snch di 
tiDgaished progress, the controversies of later years were al— 
inost entirely unknown. It is unnecessary to add that all tho 
controversies of later years have added nothing to the essen- 
tial doctrine of Christ and the apostles, or made better Chri9« 
tians than those in the primitive churches. It follows that these 
controversies affect not the essentials, but non-essentials of our 
faith. 

3. These controversies have been carried on by theorists 
rather than by the most practical men. This might be inferred 
from the preceeding head. It is true that many of the best 
Christians and divines have entered deeply into these contro- 
versies, which will be considered under our next particular; 
but no one doubts that they have been chiefly maintained and 
characterized by the action of those not the most known for 
their devotion to the vital interests of religion. 

4. A distinction is to be made between the labors of the same 
prominent men in the church, whether as experimental believ- 
ers, or as polemics. Augustine, as a Christian, held the same 
views of doctrine as those taught by the fathers of the first three 
centuries ; but subsequently as a controversialist, and dialecti- 
cian, ho developed a system in many respects repugnant to them. 
The like was true of President Edwards. Who does not know 
tho difference between Edwards as a revivalist and as a meta- 
physician — between "Edwards on the Affections," and "Ed- 
wards on the Will ?" In one we see a great and good man ap- 
plying the plain, practical gospel doctrine to the salvation of 
sinners ; in the other, we see the same man in the domain of 
speculative philosophy, with an acumen and tact wielding the 
weapQus of the schools so as to excite the wonder of all who 
entered the lists. Similar remarks apply to many others on 
both sides and all sides of the controversy. It is notorious 
that the same men in their ordinary church labors, especially in 
revivals, can hardly be recognized in their polemical writings. 
Indeed, their speculative philosophy was laid aside and had to be 
laid aside, when dealing with anxious souls inquiring the way of 
life, or with believers pressing on to heaven in the work of be- 
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fievolence ; and was resumed only as an exercise among theo- 
rists; in seasons of spiritual declension, with those who can con- 
tend better for the shells than for the meat. 

Had we time and space, we might enter more into the merits 
of this great controversy. It would be easy to illustrate the 
positions here taken from almost any part of it, from that waged 
bj Augustine and Pelagius down to this day. So also of the 
other great controversies which have so long agitated and di- 
vided Christians. But if what we have thus far attempted to 
show of the substantial unity of Christians, as applicable to the 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic controversies, is admitted to be 
valid, none will question but it will apply to all the others. 

It would be hardly proper, however, to dismiss the subject 
without some reference to causes of separation which may be 
regarded as more practical, viz., those relating to the ordinances 
of the gospel. Baptism and the LonVs Supper. It may be said 
that the division between Baptists and Pedobaptists, Free Com- 
munionists and Close Commiinionists, is not theoretical and 
speculative, but practical and fundamental. 

We admit that in some respects it is so, but not in the sense 
and to the extent that many regard it. There has been indeed 
in respect to these ordinances a sad departure from the prac- 
tice of the primitive churches, a departure, of baleful influence 
upon the interests of spiritual Christianity, and which as lovers 
of spiritual Christianity we are bound to do our utmost to re- 
move. But we must do it in the spirit of love and with the im- 
plements of truth. We are not to fall into the common error 
of taking one extreme to combat another. Truth alone is 
mighty to prevail. 

Now the division that exists among Christians respecting the 
ordinances is not a fundamental one, any more than others. 
Baptists and Pedobaptists, Free Communionistsand Close Com- 
munionists are alike believers, and fellowship each other as 
such ; and their churches are alike gospel churches. Infallibil- 
ity is claimed for neither, nor is it for one to claim any sancti- 
ty above the other. Truth and error are njiingled every where 
in tliis imperfect state ; and for one in the great family of 

5* 
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Christ to assame superiority over others from any stand point 
he may have assumed, is only to make himself an object of com- 
miseration. 

All evangelical denominations hold the ordinances as funda- 
mental in faith and practice; equally with the divinity and ha- 
manity of Christ; repentance, regeneration and a future retribu- 
tion. The errors pertaining to them are then, of course, not 
fundamental; any more than those pertaining to the other doc- 
trines. 

Some have a short way of settling all controversy about these 
ordinances. " They are non-essential — ^not saving ordinances." 
Not saving 1 What is ? Is repentance; faith, obedience ? " Not 
by works of righteousness which we have doncj but according to 
his mercy he saved us," <&c. Nought but Christ is saving. But 
we are not saved without conditions ; and what are these 7 That 
we keep his commandments. Baptism is as much a gospel re- 
quirement as faith. Disobedience is rebellion wherever found, 
and bars from salvation. 

Baptism and the Lord's Supper are positively enjoined by the 
Head of the church, and therefore essential. We are then re- 
ferred to the differences existing among Christians on these ord- 
inances. We reply, the ordinances themselves are fundamental, 
these differences may not be. As in the doctrine of the trinity, 
or that of moral agency, the doctrine is one thing, some theory 
or mode of explaining it another. Can there be no unity among 
believers until they agree in all these theories ? To state the 
question is to answer it. 

So also with these ordinances. Each local church is respon- 
sible to the great Lawgiver, Christ; and indeed every individ- 
ual believer. We are bound to obey Christ; if we do so that 
he receives us, who will sit in judgment on us for our condem- 
nation? I may differ from my brother in many things, but 
while I recognize in him the image of Christ, I cannot refuse to 
take him to my heart. Questions of practical difficulty may 
arise between us which may render it inexpedient for us to en- 
ter the same denominational or local church relation. We will 
however cherish our mutual Christian fellowship, and co-operate 
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in labor, so far as we can. We are not to esteem lightly these 
Doo-essential matters. To as they may be of great conse- 
qocDce. I hold not merely the ordinance of Baptism, but also 
that believers are the only scriptural subjects, and immersion 
the only Scriptural mode. I believe that the Lord's Sapper is 
free to all the disciples of Christ. But shall I sit in judg- 
ment on the conscience of my brother ? He may accept some 
position which would not satisfy me, but to his own Master he 
stands or falls. While I have evidence that he holds Christ the 
Head, and is owned of Christ, however I may differ with him on 
minor points, I will cherish him as my equal brother. 

Enough wc trust has been said on this point to show that the 
ordinances furnish no exception to the views we have taken of 
the other doctrines. Through the whole circle of gospel doc- 
trine the same principle holds. The doctrine is one plainly 
revealed in the sacred Scriptures, as our only rule of faith and 
practice, and substantially received and held by every true be- 
liever. 

But in modes of explanation, in theory, in speculation and in 
relations growing out of these differences, there is almost infi- 
nite diversity. In all this the kingdom of grace but conforms 
to the kingdom of nature, where a like unity with variety is 
everywhere blended. 

What Baptist Christian esteems David Brainerd, or Jonathan 
Edwards the less as Christians on account of their views on 
Baptism 7 What Pedobaptist Christian will proscribe Adoniram 
Judson, or Francis Wayland for being Baptists ? What Free 
Communionist believer will disfellowship Andrew Fuller for his 
Close Communion; or what Close Communionist believer will 
disfellowship John Bunyan, Bobert Hall| or C. H. Spurgeon for 
their Free Communion ? 

When we reach heaven with the countless throng that sing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb around the throne, we shall 
hear little about Methodists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists. All will then be so absorbed in Christ 
as to have little disposition to notice these peculiarities. So 
essentially should it be here. The cause is too sacred, souls 
are too precious to allow Christians to waste their strength, 
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alieoate their hearts, and cast stambling blocks before the 
world, over mere incidentals, often arising from unavoidable 
circumstances. 

We close this discussion by a few remarks. 

1. We see the way to promote the unity of the church. Not 
by seeking to destroy denominational distinctions, and bring all 
within the pale of one church. Such nominal union would not 
necessarily be a real union, any more than exists in the Romish 
or in the Episcopal communion. The unity required is not in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 

This union all desire. From the time the Saviour prayed 
that the disciples might all be one until now, their hearts have 
yearned for it; that the strength acquired by such union might 
be employed most successfully in the great moral harvest. "That 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me." When the 
world shall be constrained to say of believers, " Behold how 
they love one another," the progress of moral truth will be 
mighty and rapid on earth. 

This union is to be cherished and consummated by our be- 
coming more and more absorbed in the fundamental, practical 
doctrines. Learn them, receive them, practice them, propagate 
them. Doing this is the most successful way of obtaining and 
promoting right views on the non-essentials. Can any doubt 
it? By applying ourselves to the fundamentals we become 
sound, thorough, symmetrical, experimental. Between such there 
is little room for division and contention. Their hearts will 
flow together, their hands be united, their strength combined to 
elevate the cross of Christ, and win souls to him. 

2. Learn the duty of Christians, churches, denominations on 
this subject. It is to apply ourselves each to our work faith- 
fully in our respective fields of labor. We need not be curious 
to know what the Lord will have this one or the other to do ; 
rather be our inquiry. Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? We 
need not stop to settle every point of difference with a brother, 
before co-operating with him. We need not stop to investigate 
every metaphysical diflBcult}', before accepting and applying the 
truth revealed. Rather act upon the test furnished by Christ; 
" If ye will do his will, ye shall know of the doctrine," 
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This principle will apply alike to true believers of every de- 
nomination, and to every cburch and denomination as sncb. 
Each one has a 6od-given mission, a field to cultivate, special 
duties and responsibilities to dischai^e. The main thing is for 
every steward to be faithful to his trust; then if the time shall 
ever conie that any of these local organizations are not needed, 
they will fall of their own weight, and the great work of grace 
and salvation will still go on. 

3. This subject strongly commends itself to F. Baptists. In 
the light of the principles here discussed, what is our duty as a 
denomination ? Our position is a favorable one in many re- 
spects. We are young, uncommitted to forms and creeds, whidi 
are but a restraint and burden on the Christian liberty of many 
others ; and are therefore free to employ our energies in the 
best manner. 

We have been raised up and assigned one sphere of labor in 
the providence of God. He who made Paul- the apostle to the 
Gentiles, and Peter to the circumcision in the apostolic church, 
Wicklifife, Whitefield, Wesley in their day, hath in these later 
times raised up Benjamin Randall, John Colby, David Marks 
and others to found and extend this people. He was with them 
as they traversed the country sowing the good seed of the king -^ 
dom, planting churches, organizing benevolent societies, estab- 
lishing a press, and sustaining the various trials and labors of 
their responsibilities. He has been with us throughout and is 
with us still. As a people we are not given to boasting of what 
we are and what we have done. If God has made us in a de- 
gree instrumental of promoting his glory, to him be the praise. 

We would however magnify his grace. He has not given ns 
great numbers, perhaps he never will. He has not given us 
great worldly wealth, influence, and popularity, perhaps he never 
will. But he has given us grace to labor under trials and re- 
proaches, to bear the brunt of opposition, to be willing to be 
small, and ignored, if we can thus best promote his truth and 
win souls from death. 

May we be true to our mission, and bide our time. We are 
not seeking a name or fame, but to fulfil our sacred trust. If 
we preach, or plant churches, or sustain benevolent societies, or 
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institutions^ or presses, or other means, let it be not from se 
fish or partisan motives, but the more to honor God and blei 
mankind. We have no interest separate from the great caus 
of truth ; and would cherish and honor all who are truly labo 
ing for its promotion. To do our work well, we are not to lo\ 
our branch of Zion less, but Zion at large and her Redeem< 
more. 

Thus we are to be both more the catholic and the more d 
nominational. The doctrines of grace, salvation by Christ alon 
the work of the Holy Spirit on the heart, free grace, the dul 
of the sinner, must be maintained in all their purity and pre 
iousness ; also in morals — the rights of man, help for the o] 
pressed, justice to all. By defending these principles in the f 
ture as in the past, can we alone fulfil our mission. We st^n 
by them not only because of our past relation to them by tl 
order of Providence, but because of their vital importance. I 
adhering more and more to these vital truths shall we best di 
charge our own duty, and contribute most to secure that grei 
practical unity in the entire family of Christ, which is so essei 
tial to the complete and speedy conversion of the world. 



abt. m— encouragements to faith SUGGESTE 

BY Isaiah 40: 26—28. 

With the opening of this fortieth chapter, Isaiah passes fro 
the consideration of more immediate events and prophccic 
with surpassing vividness and sublimity, to the coming disaste 
of his nation, the spirit with which they would be borne andtl 
great deliverance to be wrought by the hand of God. 

The people are represented as in the midst of their exil 
overwhelmed with sorrow and repining. To the majestic nui 
bers of the song of Moses and the triumphant hymn of Deb 
rah and Barak ; to the peace-breathiog psalms of David and 
his heroic measures, there had succeeded lamentation and ma 
muring. Their ''holy and beautiful house," from whose alta 
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thciDcense of sacrifice continually ascended, '' was burned with 
fire ;" all their " pleasant thin;?s" were laid waste. In their 
distress they cry : " Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
God of Israel." " My way is hid from the Lord and my 
judgment is passed over from my God." 

In reply, God assures them that they are not forgotten ; that 
be is a God who rules wisely with unfailing counsels. In proof 
of this and as a sure foundation for their faith, he reminds them 
that there are imperishable records of his faithfulness written 
alike upon the heavens and in their history; that the same eye 
which marks the rising and the setting of the sun followed the 
steps of the feeblest wanderer in the desert ; that the hand 
which prescribed the orbits of the stars scattered manna in the 
wilderness ; that the voice which called worlds into being, ut- 
tered guiding counsel from Sinai; that the power which caused 
the mists to descend and water the earth gave the gushing rill 
at Meribah ; that the harmonies of the stars as they sing to- 
gether, are prompted by the same mind which tuned to sweet- 
est praise the soul of the prophet-king. Shall it be a great thing 
for him to deliver his people ? With him dwelleth no weariness 
at all. 

The history of the trials, the wanderings and the deliveran- 
ces of that people is a type of the history of the Christian be- 
liever. The encouragements ofi*ered Israel are meant, loo, for 
onr hearts. " Now all these things happened unto them for en- 
samples ; and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come." We are called by the words 
to which we have referred, to contemplate same of the encour- 
agements to faith from the works and word of Jehovah. 

By joining the two, his works and his word, as one in their 
ministry to faith, God declares that their testimony is one and 
the same, governed by like wisdom and care, bearing witness to 
the same glory and power. The heavens with their hosts praise 
him ; the earth from its depths praises him ; but no voice from 
wheeling world, from fragrant flower, or rocky tablet, brings a 
note of discord as it mingles reverently with that song of de- 
liverance and love rising from myriads of ransomed souls. 

1. The history of our religion supplies an important source 
of encouragement to faith. 
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There is no problem more difficult for unaided human reason, 
to solve than the rise and development of Christianity. What 
claims it asserted at the very outset. What prejudices did it 
attack. What opposition did it provoke. This stumbling- 
block to the Jew and foolishness to the Greek tamed the sav- 
age ; brought brutal men to gentleness ; endued the weak with 
power to suffer without betraying any sacred trust ; subdued 
the pride of the philosopher to the reception of the only true 
philosophy. It sought no league with arms, — its reign is peace. 
It did not seek the aid of polite literature, neither did it appeal 
for help to the princes of the earth. Nay, it claimed the fullest 
homage of all literature ; it subdued the princes of the earth. 

Our God is a covenanting God. His sleepless eye watched 
over the religion which his Son had planted, when, with the 
darkness that shrouded the land from the sixth to the ninth 
hour, all hope seemed stricken out, and they who had gladly 
hailed the work of the Messiah, said despairingly ; '^ we trusted 
that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel," as they 
turned to the occupation of former days. But they were sum* 
moned to marshal hosts of Christian warriors to successful con- 
flict with evil. They shared the victories of a risen Lord. 

Like the church in the wilderness, the Christian church has 
known the refreshing manna, the bitterness of Marab, the bold 
onset of determined foes accompanied by signal deliverance 
from on high. Her martyrs have sung amid furnace heats and 
racking tortures the song of Moses and the Lamb. Councils, 
powerful by the presence of princes, have threatened her faith- 
ful ones, but only to receive in reply the firm, brave word : 
" whether it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye." The testimony to Christian in- 
tegrity borne by the millions of graves in the Catacombs, is 
stronger than the gainsaying of adversaries. 

Within the last century, there arose the science of historical 
criticism. The records of profane history were first subjected 
to the most rigorous tests, according to the settled principles 
of the new canons of criticism. Soon the Old and the New 
Testaments were subjected to a similar ordeal with a result ap- 
parently disastrous to the friends of religion. . Beginning with 
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the historical books of the Old Testament, which were declar- 
ed neither genuine nor true, the adverse critic proceeded to 
the other books of the Old Testament, only to reject them as 
absurd, devoid of proofs sufficient to establish their credibility. 
Then the New Testament was rejected, and the whole rampart 
raised against atheism and self-assertion seemed demolished. 
A cry of triumph went up blasphemously to Heaven, and evil 
men were comforted. 

Standing upon a foundation so far removed from faith, they 
nnblashingly compared earthly things with heavenly things, and 
measured the realm of faith with an assurance intolerable even 
in the realm of material things. In that anxious emergency, 
God gave assurance to the heart of faith. . A truer spirit of 
criticism, not less learned, but less audacious, devoid of skepti- 
cal rashness, humbly awaited Divine guidance, and found itself 
following the pillar of fire to the valley of the Euphrates and 
the Nile. There it exhumed rich proofs of the truth of the as- 
sailed record. Mounds that for ages had been illustrations of 
the vanity and perishablcness of the works of man, now teem- 
ed with testimonies to the falsity of his critical assumptions. 
These same spots, erst types of desolation, became richer than 
mines of diamonds and gold to the believer. Pyramid and cat- 
acomb, once only an inspiration to wonder, are now testifying, 
through their cuneiform and hieroglyphic characters, to the ac- 
curacy and credibility of his word, who had preserved such 
proofs for many centuries, to become a surprise and a solace to 
the waiting soul, but a source of discomfiture and confusion to 
his adversaries. From ancient literatures, long unuoticedi 
there issued irrefragiblc testimony to the truth of that record 
which is the crowning glory of all literature. " The word of 
the Lord endureth forever." 

In the-quiet yet powerful flow of the river that gladdens thd 
city of our God, is the proof of its Divine origin. The plain- 
ness, the historical basis, the transparency and accuracy of the 
Holy Scriptures, declare that their light was caught only from 
the throne of jasper and the gates of pearl. " In spite of all 
the efforts of an * audacious criticism' — as ignorant as bold — 
the truth of the sacred narrative stands firm, the stronger for 

6 
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the shocks it has resisted ; ' the boandless store of truth and 
life which for eighteen centaries has been the aliment of human- 
ity/ is not (as Rationalism boasts) ' dissipated.' Ood is not 
' divested of his grace, nor man of his dignity/ nor is the ' tie 
between heaven and earth broken.' The * foundation of God' 
-*tho ' everlasting gospel* — still ' standeth sure* — and every 
effort that is made to overthrow, does but more firmly estab- 

Ksh it;*» 

The lamp which lights our path is fed by a heavenly hand, 
and cannot be put out. How idle oar fears over the vain dec- 
larations of impious scholarship that the scheme of salvatioa 
and the word that supports it are chimerical and false. How 
idle and vain for a Colenso to protrude his common-places in 
opposition to the authority of the Pentateuch ; for a Strauss ta 
attempt to resolve the life of Jesus into myth and legend ; for 
essayists and reviewers to conspire against the claim of the 
Scriptures to Divine inspiration ; for a Parker to class the Naz- 
arcne with earth-born benefactors ; for a Renan to attempt to 
hide the life and power of a redemptive mission in gorgeous 
romance, the product of an illogical brain, and an irreverent 
heart. '< Upon whomsoever this rock shall fall, it shall grind 
him to powder*" 

2. Another source of encouragement to faith may be found in 
the testimony which the earth bears to- God's wisdom and prov- 
idence. 

Truth, wherever found, must illustrate and enforce all other 
truth. The attribute of love in God*s character can no more 
be at variance with his justice, than can the testimony of crea- 
tion with the word of revealed grace. What saith that word — 
*^ He hearcth and answcrcth prayer," and nature replies, <' I am 
a living witness of his special Interpositions to accomplish his 
poighty purposes ; whenever those purposes require, I gladly 
yield myself to his fashioning, guiding hand." 

We must carefully guard ourselves against a strong tendency 
to regard God as acting and thinking like man. 

<<My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord." Though an occurrence seem a mir- 

* Bawlinioa^s Ekior. Evidisnoes, p. 238. 
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aele to us, it was a forethoaght with him from all eternity. 
When we have for years observed certain regalarities, as we 
call them, in God's manner of working, we conceive that God 
in some way is unalterably committed to only that way of ac- 
tion. But is it a great thing for him to aid his people ? Inter- 
ference is but a part of the rule of his working. There is no 
afterthought with God ; he fainteth not, neither is weary. 

Creation was meant with its loveliness and beauty; its end- 
less Tarieties ; its open and its buried treasures, to illumine the 
path of the believer and cause him to '^ sing in the house of hig 
pilgrimage." The flower that blooms in lowliness ; the moun- 
tain towering in grandeur ; the ocean sparkling in the sunlight, 
or tossed in the hands of the tempest; the forest with its 
gloomy depths ; the rill with its gladness, are meant to minis- 
ter not only to buoyancy and cheer, but to breathe needful les* 
sons upon the ear of faith. For us forests were divested of 
their primeval grandeur, and became sources of human com- 
fort ; for us minerals essential to our advancement in art were 
thrown by convulsions within our reach from the depths where 
else they would have lain useless. It was God's care that pre- 
pared for us the soil from the worn rocks, with such ingredi- 
ents that it shall supply the sap for the oak, and juices for the 
violet ; the corn shall drink its richness from it, and thence the 
grape derive Its pulp. 

In the midst of such testimonies, the word of the infidel as- 
saults our ear, declaring: <' the miracles of the Bible cannot be 
proved by anything we know of God's work in nature." Lo, 
nature, shuddering at such a word, points him to the five great 
miracles of her God in the introduction of five distinct systems 
of life before the coming of man, and thus proves the miracles 
of the gospel but a continuance of the same working which God, 
from the foundation of the world, has exhibited. The eloquent 
and countless testimonies of design in the forms and agencies 
of nature about us, rise deep and strong above the voice of the 
unbeliever. 

The chemical combinations of the gases that form our at- 
mosphere, and the water we drink; the weight of the atmos- 
phere conformed to the highest activity and usefulness of man; 
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the pcrrcctioD of animalcule detected odIj by the aid of the 
greatest microscopic power, declare that all things are arrang- 
ed bj that skill without which nothing was ever made. A rev- 
erent and waiting spirit rises from the study of either record, 
of grace or of creation, with the song of David: "Praise the 
Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps; fire and hail; 
snow and vapors; stormy winds fulfilling his word; mountains 
and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars; beasts and all cat- 
tle; creeping things and flying fowl." " Let the heaven and 
the earth praise him." 

3. We may speak of a third source of encouragement brought 
to our notice by the 26th verso: "Lift up your eyes on high; 
who hath created these things." 

God frequently points to the appearance of the heavens in 
proof of his existence and also for an exhibition of his grandeur 
and power. This argument was full of glory and inspiration 
even to the ancient mind, bringing large assurances to faith. 
How much higher the inspiration it may yield to us. Instead 
of the conception ofa few orbs once deemed but a few miles 
from the earth, we rise to the contemplation of myriads of sys- 
tems of worlds, sweeping on in space far beyond the reach of 
the most powerful optical contrivances. " Knowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven, and canst thou set the dominion thereof 
on the earth ?" Could we leave the earth and peach the farth- 
est visible star, new glories would burst upon the sight, and 
light from other systems wheeling in their prescribed orbits, 
returning in due season to their appointed places, would greet 
our coming. Only Omnipotence can guide unerringly and with- 
out discord these revolving worlds. From what source could 
that light come which has been flashing out for thousands of 
years from double suns and surrounding systems but from Him 
who spake and there was light? The maze of stars that stud 
the milky way is simplicity to his understanding, and in their 
order and harmony of motion they praise him. Unceasing vig- 
ilance and untiring power attend their course. The universe 
is upheld by his might who gave it being. "He inhabiteth 
eternity." 

To the height of this great argument who can attain 7 Let 
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contemplation become praise as we join in the anthem : ^' The 
icavens declare the glory of God, the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night 
«howeth forth knowledge." " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fiugers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained; Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that thou visitest him." 

Where shall distrust look for aid ? To Geology ? Its un- 
folded strata, the richness of its buried flora, its stores opened 
for our happiness, the story of design and love it delights to 
tell in praise of eternal skill, forbid it. 

To Astronomy? The light of her suns, the harmonious 
sweep of her systems, the eloquent light that streams from the 
gates of heaven, forbid it. 

To Botany? Lo all her altars breathe forth incense un- 
sparingly to her God. 

To Zoology ? The voice of the forest is an oratorio of praise 
to Jehovah; the monsters of the deep acknowledge the hand 
that clothes them with power, the instincts of her tribes forbid 
it. 

The thoughts of God written on all these are faithful and 
enduring, and leave us companionless in our waywardness. 
These are but parts of his ways, these but the jewels that adorn 
the brow of the Prince of Israel. But who is this prince, who 
is he that cometh with dyed garments from Bozrah ? All crea- 
tion bows reverently at his word ; its light, its glory, its beauty 
fade as the moon before the coming of the God of day, before 
that radiance which streams from Calvary and illumines the 
mountain of our transgressions. Angels and archangels join in 
the general song over the wonders of creative skill and the 
majestic works of God, but they are awed to silence when 
the ransomed tune their harps in praise of redeeming love. 

4. We remark that the only satisfying assurance to faith 
comes from the life and work of the Messiah, The value of ail 
other objects as sources of encouragement depends upon this. 
Except they illustrate the work of redemption, give it a new 
significance, and exemplify the love which bowed to that work, 
they can bring no strength, no beauty, no hope. To what val- 

6* 
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ned end can san and star beam upon a banished soul ? What 
abiding solace can be gained from the gladness and fragrance 
of nature hy a heart seared bj iniquity? There is only a fear- 
ful looking-for of judgment in the condemnation which earth 
and hea\^n pronounce over a life dissevered from God. The 
spring of all enjoyment, the mystery and the meaning of life, 
the fearful chasm between us and Ood, the glory and efficacy 
of saving love, are revealed in their fulness only at the foot of 
the cross. 

The power that redeems us must come from above. Self- 
culture purges from no sin, abridges not a jot of the chasm be- 
tween an nnrepenting soul and Ood ; it leads to no point where 
it can say. My work is of such fair proportions that God is 
pleased, and by virtue of its excellence admits me to a holy 
walk with him forever I Over the wilfulness of an unyielding 
heart comes but one testimony, " Ye must be born again." 

He that created the ends of the earth, the origin of power and 
wisdom, is our friend. We recognize him as one who knoWs our 
weakness and sympathizes with our woes. '* He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, the chastisement of our peace was upon him." He 
doeth not his own will, but the will of him that sent him. What 
word is this that comes with healing power to our spirits 7 
".God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself." By 
that perfect, innocent childhood, by that life of sympathizing 
tenderness, without a shade of weakness, by that wondrous un- 
ion of those qualities of character — of earnestness and gentle- 
ness, firmness and benevolence — ^impossible in any earthly char- 
acter ; by the calm pretension of his words, which his life never 
belied ; by the unvarying consistency of life and word ; by the 
composure never ruffled in the presence of the most formidable 
obstacles, never fretted by opposition ; by that '' sacred pa- 
tience" in a work apparently hindered by the stubbornness of 
men ; by his unobtrusive agony, by his death and resurrection, 
we know he is none other than the Son of God. Without show 
be undertakes the conversion of the world, and relies on the 
means employed with the trust of a soul that is joined insepar- 
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abljwith the Father. He descends to the poor; hiu ministries 
are to the sick and burdened — no case was too vile for his no« 
tice, DO sin too great for his compassion. Not endued with the 
nature of angels, but touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, " in that he 
hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor theoi that are 
tempted." He is the healer, none can rightly despair; ho iR 
the teacher, none can be ignorant; he is the light, spurning no 
darkness that waits for the dawn; the humble, longing soul is 
never sent empty away. With the revelation of our woes and 
onr labor, our trials and our duties, there is given the assurance : 
''I am with you alway." All light and peace, all joy and calm* 
ness flow with unstinted measure only from the work and power 
of Redemption. 

Is it not enough that he hath said : ^ When thou passest thro* 
the waters I will be with thee, and thro' the rivers they shall 
Qot overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the fire thou 
Shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." 
Our God is one God, there is no division in his unsearchable 
counsels. In the workings of his hand, in the going forth of 
lis spirit he is God, blessed forever. We can see but the veri- 
est segment of his wisdom — the faint shadowing forth of that 
understanding which reads at a glance the secret thought we 
cherish and the course of the farthest star. As his ways are 
incomprehensible so will the reason of them — the object they 
seek — be hidden from human sight. But we know that he 
knoweth the whole compass of our spirits, our joys and our de- 
sires, our griefs and our anxieties. " He knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are dust," and when there is no man 
to deliver, no arm to save, he is our refuge and strength. 

Wc are wont to complain of the darkness that sometimes 
gathers around our way and envelops God's dealings with us; 
we deem him as working arbitrarily, mindless of our comfort. 
Who can tell what course is needful, who trace but an hour in 
advance, the history of his life ? The way to triumph is along 
strait and thorny paths. We would be glorified without the 
cross. Wo are below clouded by infirmities, oppressed with 
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the barden of oar earthliness ; he is above all cloud : around tha^ 
watchful eye gathers no darkness ; all the issaes of the eternal 
mind are light. 

We are not to forget that many of the experiences which per- 
plex US to-day may be understood and leave the soul tranquil 
and satisfied to-morrow. If we can reverently hear Christ's 
voice : '< What I do thou knowest not now, but then shalt know 
hereafter/' we shall walk beneath our burdens with the firm step 
of one who knows what manner of spirit he is of, with the kind- 
ling eye of one who has gained sustaining heavenly power. 

How often do we think of God as too much like ourselves. 
That his purposes, his designs are feeble and imperfect ; that 
bis government is mechanical and pitiless. The word is a sol- 
ace and a rebuke which says: "TAy thoughts are not your 
thoughts neither are your ways my ways." 

When the rain falls drearily and the low dark clouds almost 
sweep the plain, the traveller may forget that upon the moun- 
tain above him the sun is shining in clearness ; but should he 
olimb the mountain path he would ere long behold the clouds 
rolling at his feet, a silvery sea in the clear sunlight; the type 
of his now gladdened heart. Yet, these are the same clouds 
which made all so gloomy and desolate below, and this the sun 
they shut from view. 

So when the Christian mounts by faith above the depression 
or the trial that encompassed him ; when by faith he rises to 
dwell in the clear light of God's purposes, that which was dark 
and severe before becomes a ministry to gladness of heart. 
When faith becomes sight and hope gives place to fruition in 
heaven, these toils, this anguish we suffer here shall cause us to 
glorify him who was not weary of our waywardness, who, by a 
way we knew not, opened up the glories of the redeemed. What 
tenderness mingles with all power and wisdom, for it is he, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, who assures us that he 
''will not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking fiax." 

*^ All is of God I If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud) 
Till with a smUe of light on sea and land, 
Lo I he looks back firom the departing dead." 
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Tho triamphal processions of the Roman conquerors entered 
Rome by the Appian way along which, on cither side, were 
placed the stataes of those who had rendered signal service to 
the state. The statue of itegulus became the inspiration to 
faithfulness to the Roman vow; that of Cincinnatus to stern in- 
tegrity and unsullied patriotism. Each statue had its lesson of 
honor, bravery and worth for the heart of each new victor. Lo I 
we have taken np at bidding of our king, our triumphal march to 
the gates of the New Jerusalem along that way made glorious 
by the footsteps of the Son of God, blessed by tho memory, 
beautified by the monuments of those who through faith have in- 
herited the promises — counted faithful because of endurance. 
We hear the voices of no earthly conquerors, but the shout of 
triumphant saints, the cheering words no disaster could repress. 
We honor God by the exercise of Faith. . We may say what 
am I that God should regard me and find a place for me in his 
love. Though there be no merit in belief, yet is there guilt in 
disbelief. The way is so plain that " the way-faring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein," so plain that ''he mixj run that 
reads." All merit is thus taken away from us that all may be 
Christ's. 

The minuteness of his gracious providence gives reason for 
rejoicing. His eye, from the beginning, has marked the steps 
of each of the myriads of beings that people the universe; nay 
he has made provision for every want, arranged for its supply 
with as much care and exactness as though therowas but one to 
receive his watch-care. In the beginning our members were 
written in the book of his wisdom. Amid the fierce convulsions 
of the world he thought of you and me; in the work of love and 
redemption he made provision for you and me. The power of 
redemption has not ceased ; our ways are still in his hands. 
The sparrow that with feeble wing vainly strives against the 
driving blast does not fall unnoticed, how much more shall he 
care for you, " oh ye of little faith." 

It is necessary for ouf happiness that we dwell often upon 
the glory, wisdom and power of God, which shine upon us from 
his mightiest, wisest and loveliest workings. We are bound 
earthward by many frailties and cumbered with much serving. 
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Trials encompass ns and we see at times nothing bat the swell- 
ing waves of tribulation and feel only the shock of the tempests 
of evil. With oar eyes fixed earthward, we sink in darkness; 
dwelling long and often upon the miseries which threaten to de- 
stroy our peace, our heart life becomes feebler and darker un- 
til despair sets its seal upon it. As there is no valley so lowlj 
and narrow but that the stars are seen to look calmly down up- 
on it, so no life, however straitened and humble, may be without 
that height of view which finds in the purposes of God a suro 
solace — security amid all convulsion and change, for he that 
sitteth in the heavens shall mock at the arm raised against his 
beloved. In our commission it is written : ^ the disciple is not 
above his master nor the servant above his lord. It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master and the servant as his 
lord." 

When the earth was supposed to be the center of the xaA- 
verse many difficulties and irregularities in the movements of 
the stars perplexed the astronomer; but when he had learned to 
view the worlds with the sun as the centre, perfect order and sim- 
plicity of movement were observed. So if we look away from 
Christ as the centre of all love and truth, the experiences of a 
soul are full of bitterness ; its life is without strength and hope. 
With him as the adored centre of our spiritual system and life 
all our experiences are radiant with hope; we shall not wander 
in doubt. There is no light for our pathway, no peace for our 
souls, save that which comes through unquestioning faith in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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Aw. IV— THE RELIGIOUS ENJOYMENTS OP THOMAS 

WALSH. 

Said a specalative man to Wesley : 

*' I know there is a Grod, and I believe him to be the soul of all, 
the anima mundij if he be not rather, as I sometimes think, the To 
Pan^ the whole compages of bodj and spirit everywhere diffused. But 
further than this I know not ; all is dark ; my thought is lost. Whence 
I came I know not ; nor what nor why I am ; nor whither I am go- 
ing. But this I know, I am unhappy ; I am weary of life ; I wish it 
were at an end." 

There are men who think and read much concerning the eri- 
denccs of Christianity, who arrive at this state of darkness and 
mystery. They seek a knowledge of God through other chan- 
nels than those he has appointed ; they stand aloof from Chris- 
tianity, and yet would fathom its mysteries. Their purpose is 
baffled. Their vain glory debars them from the light that en- 
ters the soul from the presence of God ; their best conceptions 
are crude and dark. David Hume was a philosopher, and his 
friends claim that, because he played at whist and sported with 
the concerns of his soul on the brink of eternity, he died like 
a philosopher. He boldly assailed religion, and placed in its 
stead a philosophy of his own. Yet, in an hour of earnest 
thought and sober retrospection, he penned this remarkable con- 
fession : 

'^When I look abroad I foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny and detraction. When I turn my eye inward I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance. All the world conspires to oppose 
and contradict me ; though such is my weakness that I feel all my 
opinions loosen and fall of themselves when unsupported by the appro- 
bation of others. • . . Can I be sure that in leaving all established 
opinions, I am following truth ? And by what criterion shall I dis- 
tinguish her, even if fortune should at last guide me on her footsteps ? 
After the most accurate and exact of my reasonings, I can give no 
reason why I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a strong pro- 
pensity to consider objects strongly in that view mider which they ap- 
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pear to me The intense view of these manifold contradictioi] 

and imperfections of human reason has so wrought upon and heate 
mj brain that I am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and cai 
look upon no opinion even as more probable or likelj than anothei 
Where am I, or what ? From what causes do I derive my existence 
and to what condition shall I return ? Whose favor shall I court an 
whose anger must I dread ? What beings surround me ? . . . . 
am confounded with all these questions, and begin to fancy myself i 
the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with the deepen 
darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every faculty and men 
ber." 

Says the skeptic: "If Christianity is true why are we left t 
accept it upon the testimony of the past ? why have we not 
present evidence on which to build our faith?" 

We have such an evidence. It is a pant of religion to rcvej 
God to our spiritual natures, to bring us into sensible commui 
ion with him. Not to philosophy nor to science are we to g 
to find God, but to God himself, and if we go to him in an a 
ceptable manner, we shall experience a sense of his presence i 
the soul. This is the satisfactory evidence of religion, and upc 
this foundation wo are to build our faith in God and our hop( 
of eternal felicity. Religion is vague and mysterious to hi 
whose spiritual understanding has not been enlightened by tl 
Holy Spirit nor felt the sweet presence of God in prayer. 

The revelation of God in the works of creation is by b 
means obscure. Marks of design are impressed on everythic 
in the universe, from the plumed seed with which the wind som 
the field, to the laws of reciprocal action and motion which go 
ern the spheres furnishing an unanswerable evidence of an I 
finite Designer. In the adaptation of the moral and physio 
faculties to the prospective uses of man, of the vegetable to tl 
animal kingdom, of the sexes to each other; in the arrangcmei 
of the heavenly bodies so as to produce on each other ccrtai 
wonderful and benevolent results, we may clearly read tl 
thoughts of an Omnipotent Being. 

The heavens and the earth, with all their phenomena, are bi 
the thoughts of God in the past. In surveying the realm of n 
tare we may well inquire with Cowper : 
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" What prodigies can power divine perform, 
More grand than it produces year by year ?" 

Study geology ; make the mute earth reveal the secrets of 
her bosom, then turn to the marvellous book of Genesis and 
read the sublime passages that open the word of God. The 
solid rocks and preadamite strata, as though crying out against 
the philosophy of men, bear a silent but incontrovertible testi- 
mony for the God of the- Bible. There we may read secrets 
that God alone could have revealed to the pen of inspiration ; 
there we may reproduce Biblical facts that at once destroy the 
most plausible infidel hypotheses. The theories of La Place, 
Lamark, the author of the " Vestiges," the fanciful pantheist and 
the blind disciples of chance, there meet with a sure refutatiou. 
The Atheist says " matter is eternal." " What," asks the Geolo- 
gist, " began the work of organic creation ?" The Atheist says 
"all is the result of laws inherent in matter." *' How," asks the 
Geologist, "could these laws, coexistent with matter, have re- 
mained inactive for an infinite period, and then suddenly put in 
operation their creative energies ? why does not the work of 
creation still continue ?" ** To impute the present wise arrange- 
ments and organic creations to law, is to endow that law with 
all the attributes with which the theist invests the Deity."* 
Even the succession of organic creations, as related in the Mo- 
saic record, is made to appear on those vast monuments of 
God's wise benefactions, the primeval rocks. 

60 out beneath the open canopy of heaven at night, and sur- 
vey the glittering hosts. Think that the countless lamps above 
70U are worlds — that the earth is but an atom in the universe ; 
there behold God in his glory, in the mirror of his eternity. 
What say those letters of living light. The heavens reveal the 
unity of God. The diflFerent parts of the universe bear the im- 
press of the same Creative Mind and testify to the omniscience, 
omnipotence and omnipresence of God, for only such a Being 
coold produce, adapt and sustain such a complex and boundless 
system j they proclaim the benevolence of God, for the phenom- 
ena of the whole visible creation is a display of bis infinite love. 

*EUtdicock. 
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" The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth," and through his power 
alone is the earth kept from the most fearful calamities, and onr 
lives preserved from destruction. Remove the source of light 
and heat from the centre of the planetary system, and the plan- 
ets, in one part of their course, would be subjected to a burning 
heat and in another part of their course to excessive cold. De- 
stroy the diurnal revolution^ of the planets, and a part of their 
surface would be parched with perpetual day, and a part ob- 
scured with eternal night. 

But we need not multiply arguments like these. The uni- 
verse is full of them. Such reasoning is well, but were man 
called to rest his faith on a basis like this, doubt would still 
rankle in his mind and disturb his peace. " Men," says David 
Hume, <' dare not avow, even to their own hearts, the doubts 
which they entertain on such subjects. They make a merit of 
implicit faith and disguise to themselves their real infidelity by 
the strongest asseverations and most positive bigotry." This 
is an infideFs opinion, but it illustrates what might happen were 
we left to the light of reason and nature alone. It was neces- 
sary for man to be brought into sensible communion with God 
in order to believe with the heart, and although the famous re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson is true: ''that no honest man could be a 
deist, since no one could be so after a careful examination of 
the proofs of Christianity," it is also true that in order to be- 
come a steadfast believer, a man must possess an experimental 
knowledge of the truth. 

The power of revealed religion is illustrated in a very clear 
and beautiful manner by the religious life of Thomas Walsh. 

Thomas Walsh was born in the county of Limerick, Ireland, 
1730. His parents were Romanists, and he was educated ia 
the Catholic faith. He received a good education, and at the 
age of nineteen, became a teacher. Although a zealous Roman- 
ist, his mind was open to conviction, and the conversion of his 
brother to the Protestant faith was the means of unsettling his 
religious opinions. He wished to know the truth and to prac- 
tice it, and after many conflicts and inward struggles, he wisely 
commended himself to the direction of God. " All things are 
known to thee," he said in his prayer, " and thou seest that I 
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want to worsbip thee aright. Show me the way wherein I ought 
to go, nor suflFer me to be deceived by men." The result was 
an entire change of his religious views, and a public abjuration 
of the errors of Romanism. It was a sore trial for Walsh to 
forsake the religion of his fathers, but he was not a man to let 
romantic associations deter him from confessing the truth. His 
earnest prayer for Divine direction was, however, answered at 
first only in part. The full answer came soon. Passing along the 
streets of Limerick one day, his attention was called to acrowd 
of people listening to the preaching of one ofthe early Methodist 
itinerants. He joined the company and went away sorrowful 
for sin and longing for spiritual regeneration. His conviction 
was deep and pungent; miserable days and wakeful nights fol- 
lowed; and his bodily strength failed by reason of mental suffer- 
ing. At length, being at a religious meeting where the pres- 
ence of God was manifested in a wonderful manner, he was filled 
with holy rapture and found rest to his soul. He now cast his 
lot among the Methodists. In taking this step he incurred the 
reproach of his kindred and friends, and the scandal of the 
world. " Acquaintances and neighbors," says he, " rich and 
poor, old and young, clergy and laity, were all against me." He 
forsook all for Christ, and that at a period — for he was scarce- 
ly twenty — when the world is the most alluring. It required 
decision of character to do this, but he cheerfully made the sac- 
rifice. He soon felt constrained to preach the gospel, and pre- 
pared himself for the vocation by a diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures. The responsibility of the ministry seemed weighty ; his 
call was not as clear as he desired, and he again earnestly sought 
the direction of God. His prayer was answered by special man- 
ifestations of grace that left him no doubt that his appointment 
was from heaven. He offered his services as a preacher to Mr. 
Wesley and was accepted. His preaching was powerful and 
was followed by numerous conversions. He was now assailed 
by a storm of persecution such as few young men were ever 
called to endure. Many instances are related of the cruelty 
manifested towards him. He was imprisoned, was often mob- 
bed, and while escaping from a mob in the north part of Ireland, 
he incurred a fever, from the effects of which he never fully re- 
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covered. We cite an instance of the stormy scenes of the itin- 
erancy from his journal : 

^^ Thursday^ Jan. 4, 1750. With much weakness of body T preach- 
ed this morning, and soon set out for Rosgrea. About a mile from 
Ihe town I met a large company armed mth clubs. Seventy-eight 
men were sworn upon this occasion. At the first sight of them I 
was a little daunted, but I prayed to the Lord for direction and was 
strengthened. They compelled me to alight, saying, they would bring 
a minister of the church of England and a Romish priest to talk with 
me. I let them know I contended with no man concerning opinions, 
nor preached against any particular church, but against sin and wick- 
edness in aU. I said. Supposing three persons among you, of differ- 
ent denominations — it may be a Churchman, a Quaker, and Papist- 
sitting down and drinking to excess, begin to dispute, each affirming 
that his was the best religion : where is the religion of all these men? 
Surely they are without any, unless it be that of Belial. They are of 
their father the devil, while his works they do ; and if they live and 
die in this condition, hell must be their eternal portion. This they 
could not gainsay. 

" After some further discourse on the design of my coming to preach 
the gospel to them, and appealing to themselves concerning the neces- 
sity of it, their rage seemed a little abated. They then told me they 
would let me go, on condition that I would swear never more to come 
to Rosgrea. But when I resolutely refused this, they consulted on 
rougher measures ; and, after much debate, were determined to put 
me into a well, which they had prepared for that purpose. They hur- 
ried me away into the town, where I was surrounded as by so many 
human wolves. They held a consultation again, and resolved either 
to make me swear that I would never more come thither, or elscf to 
put me into the well. But I refused either to swear or promise. Some 
then cried vehemently that I should go into the water, but others con- 
tradicted, and as positively said I should not. 

*' After some time the parish minister came, who behaved well, and 
desired I might be set at liberty. They consented, provided I would 
go out of town immediately. From an inn, where they confined me, 
they brought me out into tlie street, and it being market-day, I began 
to preach to the people. But taking me by the back, they hurried me 
before them out of town. At length I got on horseback, and taking 
off my hat, I prayed for them some considerable time. I then called 
upon them in the name of God, for Christ's sake, to repent ; and told 
them, as to myself, in the cause of Grod, I feared neither devils nor 
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men ; that to do their souls good was my sole motive for coming among 
them, and that if God permitted they might put me into the well, or 
even stone me ; that be how it would, I was content. I came off 
from them at length in peace of conscience and serenity of mind. 
From the first of it to the last I was not the least disturbed, nor stirred 
in anger or malice toward them* O God, it is thou alone that hast 
wrought this deliverance for me, in restraining the malice of men and 
devils, nor suffering them to hurt me, when they rose up against me. 
Therefore with angels and archangels, I laud and magnify thy holy 
name for thy tender mercy and paternal affection towards me. O 
holy Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

Walsh went to Eoglaod at the instance of Mr. Wesley and 
there continued his labors. His sermons are described as not 
only long but loud. He was ever a hard working student of 
the Scriptures, and he acquired rare Biblical knowledge. He 
would often rise at four and spend fourteen hours in his study. 
He was a lover of the Greek and Hebrew, and mastered the lat- 
ter language in a single year. " truly laudable and worthy 
study," he exclaims concerning it ; " industry above all praise ! 
whereby a man is enabled to converse with God, with holy an- 
gels, with patriarchs, and with prophets, and clearly to unfold 
the mind of God from the language of God." If he was asked 
concerning any Hebrew or Greek word in the Bible, ho would 
tell, after a few moments reflection, how many times it occurred 
and what it meant in every place. No moment of his time was 
unemployed. When expostulated with by one who saw the ru- 
inous effects of overwork upon his constitution, he replied, 
" Should a man rob God ?" During the greater part of his itin- 
erant labors he was subject to distressing illness, and was fre- 
quently prostrated by an inward fever. But he heeded not 
sickness or hardship. " I have," he said, " but one life, and it is 
a hard case if I cannot readily lose that for his sake, who gave 
his life a ransom for mine, and for the life of the world which 
lieth in the wicked one." 

^' He scorned his feeble flesh to spare, 

Regardless of its swift, decline ; 
His single aim, his ceaseless prayer, 

To spread the righteousness divine. 
7* 
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He truly triumph'd in the cross, 

Its prints as on his body show'd, 
Lavish of life for Jesus' cause, 

Whose blood for all so freely flow'd." 

But the sword was too sharp for the scabbard. He wastakea 
ill in England, but continued to preach until absolutely prostra- 
ted. After a while he rallied, and although fast wasting away, 
embarked for Ireland. He lived to reach hia native country, 
where he died in the triumphs of faith, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age. 

His religious feelings predominated to the exclusion of all 
secular considerations. Theopathy absorbed all worldliness, 
all personal concern. Even in sleep <' his soul went out in 
groans and sighs and tears to God.'' He walked London in 
the same spiritual abstraction as the most common places, in at- 
ter disregard of its sights and sounds. " During the long inti- 
macy I had with him," says James Morgan, his biographer, " I 
do not remember to have known him to spend a minute in dis- 
courses about national occurrences, politics, worldly diversions 
or anything of that sort. He knew that these were not his af- 
fairs." At the age of twenty-five he was taken for a man of 
forty, yet his friends picture him from his serene manner and 
from the spiritual beauty that adorned his countenance, as one 
appearing from another world. 

But it is to the religious elevations of Walsh that we wish to 
direct the attention of the reader. His delightful conceptions 
of Divine things illustrate the spiritual privileges and attain- 
ments of those who yield implicitly to the word of God, and 
show how clearly God manifests himself to the soul of his fol- 
lowers. 

His conversion was followed by very clear religious views 
and much spiritual joy. He says : 

^^ And now I was divinely assured that God, for Christ's sake, had 
forgiven me all my sins. The Spirit of God bore witness with my 
spirit, that I was a child of God. Yea, so great was the deliverance, 
that I could not contain myself. I broke out into tears of joy and 
love. Having obtained such mercy, I could not but join with the an- 
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to sing praises to Him that aitteth upon the throne^ and to the 
Lamb, who so loved me, and washed me from my sins in his own 
blood. A new song was indeed put into my mouth, even of thanks- 
giving unto my God. 

^ Honor, and might, and thanks, and praise, 

I render to my pardoning God, 
Extol the riches of thy grace. 

And spread thy saving name abroad : 
That only name to sinners given, 
Which lifts poor dying worms to heaven.' 

" I had often in private cried aloud to God, yet it was not till now 
that I did so in the congregation. But my wound being healed, a ne- 
cessity was laid upon me to declare what the Lord had done for my 
soul. In the same hour, another who sat next to me was filled with 
joy and peace in believing. We both withdrew to another room, and 
gave thanks and praise to God together. And now I felt of a truth 
that faith is the substance, or subsistence, of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen. I could now lay hold on Christ, and the 
)romi5es of God through him. Faith in his blood brought heaven in- 
omy breast, and filled me with righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
he Holy Ohost. It gave me to see a reconciled God, and an all-suffi- 
ient Saviour. Through this faith I could say, Christ loved me, and 
[ave himself for we. O, this is the gift of God ; faith of the opera- 
ion of the Holy Ohost / .... I may say in few words, that the 
ingdom of God was within me, I fed upon marrow and fatness, and 
rith comfort drew water out of the wells of salvation. Sin, and 
^mptation, and pain, fled before the Lord Jesus, who dwelt in my 
tart by faith, I walked and talked with God all the day long. What- 
ever I believed to be his will, I did 'with my whole heart. Prayer, 
fading, fasting, watching, communicating, and Christian fellowship, 
'ere the joy of my soul. The commandments of God were my de- 
ght. I not only rejoiced evermore, but prayed without ceasing, and 
I every thing gave thanks ; whether I ate or drank, or whatever I 
id, it was in the name of the Lord Jesus, and to the glory of Ood /'* 

He thus speaks of tho enjoyments with which he and his 
rethren were favored in social religious meetings : 

" O, how wonderfully did we experience the power and love of 
od, whenever we made prayer and supplication to him ! We had a 
Aven among us — a paradise within us ! The Lord ppured such 
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peace and joy into onr hearts, that we often did not know how to 
part. We lived as brethren, and strove together for the hope of ik 
gospel. We were of one heart, and of one mind, in the presence of 
God." 

His mind was enlightened in a wonderful manner while pre- 
paring for the ministry: 

" The Spirit of Grod," says he, " now convinced me clearly, not on- 
ly of sin and of righteousness in my own soul, but likewise how the 
work of conversion is to be carried on in the souls of others. I was 
athirst for divine knowledge. I desired to be ever in the school of 
Christ, learning the lessons of his grace. The glory of the Lord often 
passed before me in prayer, and the light of eternity shone upon mj 
soul, while my Lord fed me as with marrow and fatness." 

He longed for complete spiritual renovation : 

** What is anything to the love of Jesus ? O that sweet peace of 
conscience, and contentment of mind, which arise from redemption in 
his blood ! O Lord, thou knowest that I desire to be great in thy 
grace ; to be armed with thy armor. My soul longs to rise aboTC 
these little, transitory things. I fain would rest in thee ! I thirst for 
the divine life. I pray for the spirit of illumination. I cast my soul 
upon Jesus Christ, the God of glory, and Redeemer of the world. I 
desire to be conformable unto him ; his friend, servant, disciple and 
sacrifice ! Come now, my Jesus I See the longings of my soul, and 
finish the work tliere." 

These ardent longings were in a measure satisfied. There 
were times when his soul seemed swallowed up in God. His 
friend and biographer, Mr. Morgan, describes these holy rap- 
tures in a very clear and beautiful manner : 

" The enjoyments of the divine sweetness which God imparted to 
him in secret, and the nearness of access to the divine majesty with 
which he was favored, were indeed amazing, and much better felt 
than they can be expressed. He has been sometimes, as it were, lost 
in glorious absence, on his knees, with his face heavenward, and arms 
clasped round his breast, in such composure, that scarcely could one 
hear him so much as breathe. His soul seemed absorbed in God, and 
enjoyed a calmness and transport which cannot easily be expressed. 
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From the serenity, and something resembling splendor, which ap- 
peared on his comitcnance, and in all his gestures aflerward, one might 

easily discover what he had been about Toward the latter 

part of his progress, his prayer was frequently so still and recollected, 
as if God was visibly before him, and he spoke to the divine Majesty 
with such nearness of access and child-like familiarity, as the Scrip- 
ture terms speaking with God face to face,** 

Again : 

" Several times has he been quite lost to himself, and insensible of 
every thing about him, being left in the visions of God. Two instan- 
ces in particular are related in his diary, in which he seemed as though 
he was out of the body for some time. One day I remember going to 
visit a person who was ill : as soon as he got to the stair-case, being 
in his usual composure, ' Did you see that light V said he, with a sud- 
den low voice. To which I answered with a sigh, having seen noth- 
ing. He said no more. But it was easy to discern in him the rest of 
that day and night a peculiar solemnity of soul." 

During his periods of illness he was frequently favored with 
special manifestations of Divine sympathy. He thus writes dur- 
ing conTalcscence : 

^' If I had a thousand tongues I could not praise my God as he de- 
serves. He remembers me in the time of my trouble, and leaves not 
ny soul comfortless. Lord, there is nothing good in me, that thou 
ihould'st so remember me. All is of thy free grace. O the ravishing 
oy that seizes my heart, in meditating on the dying love of my Saviour ! 
% raises me above all human things, and carries my soul deep into 
he mysteries of godliness." 



On another occasion he thas speaks of his enlargement of soul : 

*' On the twenty-sixth day, (of his illness,) early in the morning, 
he gracious Lord replenished my soul with his love. He poured out 
lis Spirit upon me. The intercourse was open between heaven and 
ay soul. I loved, I could pray for all the world, as for myself. O 
low does Christ enlarge the heart ! What flames of divine charity 
k>es he kindle there ! The twenty-seventh day I had such a sense of 
he mercy of God as quite overcame my soul. In the evening, how- 
▼er, I felt a severe struggle, bat the blessed Spirit soon set my heart 
.t liberty. 
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^' Lord, since it has pleased thee to spare me a little longer, mail 
my life useful. Let me be wholly given up to thee and thy servi© 
that I may glorify thee in all things, through Jesus Christ, my dea 
est Lord and Saviour. Amen." 

Again during his last illness : 

" My body feels pain and weakness, but my soul enjoys the livir 
fire of the Holy Ghost I O, may I die the death of the righteous ; ai 
let my last end be like his ! I wait for thy salvation, O Lord ! Wet 
I am, but cannot be moved while Jesus is my strength. O that evei 
pain may but increase my love to God I I am supported by the ft 
within, and by believing that Jesus is at the right hand of Grod." 

His enjoyments were usually great immediately before ai 
after sickness : " I cannot but remark the exceeding goodne 
of God," ho says, " for, before ray illness, for some years pa 
he always gives me a clear manifestation of his love." On r 
covering from a dangerous fever he says : 

" Jesus is my comfort and my joy, my life and my strength. < 
if I had not Jesus for my help, I should be miserable. But since 
have thee, my Lord, I am happy in these my afflictions. The love 
smiles of thy countenance, which shine with glory, revive and rai 
me. O, divine love ! what hast thou done for me a poor sinne 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 

^^ O that my soul were loosened from this body, that I might asce 
the holy hill of the Lord ! My Jesus, when shall I behold thee h 
to face ! O that this separate wall were broken down, this partiti 
taken away, and that I could even now enter into the celestial com 
there to sing everlasting hallelujahs to my Lord God, Father, S< 
and Holy Ghost. Amen !" 

His state of mind during the communion season was oft 
unusually heavenly, and he used to remark after the servi( 
" My heart burned and was in a flame. what a fire of divi 
love was there !" Words and sentiments of lofty praise we 
ever on his lips. " holy God I Glorious Jehovah 1 Bless 
Jesus !" were his frequent ejaculations. He used to expn 
what he felt in his soul under the simile of fire. God's love 
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him and his love to God were all-absorbing themes, and stand- 
ing up he would sing : 

" O love, how cheering is thy ray ? 

All pain before thy presence flies ! 
Care, anguish, sorrow melt away, 

Where'er thy healing streams arise : 
O Jesus, nothing may I see. 
Nothing hear, feel, or think, but thee I" 

A volume might be written on the dying triumphs of that 
cross-bearing people the early Methodists. Wesley when dy- 
ing twice repeated the emphatic testimony : " The best of it all 
is God is with us." He afterwards added : " The Lord is with 
us, the God of Jacob is our refuge." Almost his last words 
were: " V\\ praise — I'll praise." Charles Wesley died in great 
composure, and a short time before his release wrote the follow- 
ing lines : 

'^ In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art. 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart ; 
O could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity ! " 

" I go," said Whitefield in his last sermon preached on the 
day of his death, "to my everlasting rest. My sun of life has 
risen, shone, and is setting, nay, it is about to rise to shine for- 
ever. I have not lived in vain, and though I could live to preach 
Christ a thousand years, I die to be with him which is far bet- 
ter." Fletcher administered the sacrament with his djing hand, 
declaring as he approached the communion table; "lam going 
to throw myself under the wings of the Cherubim, before the 
Mercy seat." Lady Huntingdon said: "I shall go to my Father 
this night." When a friend inquired of Mr. Grimshaw how he 
did, he replied : " As happy as I can be on earth, and as sure of 
glory as if I was in it." 

The death of Walsh was as beautiful. His mind a short time 
before his departure was involved in spiritual darkness, but his 
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sun suddenly emerged from the cloud and set in a halo of glor^* 
It was Sabbath eve. A few friends had spent with him a se ^• 
son of prayer. He then asked to be left alone to meditat ^• 
Suddenly he exclaimed in a voice of transport: " He is cora€3 '• 
He is come I My Beloved is mine, and I am his I his forever 5*' 
Immediately after his spirit found rest in the bosom of his B <3- 
loved. 

*^ Tried to the last, but not forsook ; 

But honor'd with distinguished grace, 
Heavenward he cast a dying look, 

And saw once more his Saviour's face. 
He's come ! My well-beloved, he said, 

And I am his, and he is mine ! 
He spake, he gazed, he bow'd his head. 

And sunk into the arms divine !" 

Such was Thomas Walsh. How cold is the religion of Na- 
ture in comparison with an experience like this ! 

ye who tremble at each new assault on the solid citadel of 
Christianity, who read the rocks, the heavens and the air, to re- 
produce the God of the Bible and to vindicate your faith, here 
is a lesson and an example for you — an evidence which none 
can gainsay. While religion rests on the firm foundation of ex- 
perience it will stand. The waves of infidelity may beat against 
the ship in which you have embarked with your Saviour, but will 
beat in vain. Christ controls the storm. 

" Though men confront the living God 
With wisdom than His Word more wise. 
And leaving paths apo^les trod 

Their own devise ; 
I would myself forsake and flee, 
O Christ, the living way, to thee ! 

" I know not what the schools may teach. 
Nor yet how far from truth depart ; 
One lesson is within my reach — 

The truth thou art ; 
And learning this, I learn each day 
To cast all other lore away. 
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*^ I cannot solve mysterious things, 

That fill the schoolmen's thoughts with strife ; 
But oh ! what peace this knowledge brings^ 

Thou art the Life ; 
Hid in thy everlasting deeps, 
The silent God His secret keeps. 

** The Way, the Truth, the Life Thou art ! 

This, this I know ; to this I cleave ; 
The sweet new language of my heart — 

* Lord, I believe ;' 
I have no doubt to bring to thee ; 
My doubt has fled, my faith is free !" 



Abt.V— SKETCH OP THE LATE REV. A. W. AVERY. 

" It will be recollected," says the Morning Star, " by those 
who read our account of the proceedings of tho last General 
Conference, that during three years ending with the 31st of 
August last, there were reported seventy-one deaths iu our 
ministry. This number was considered large. Since that 
time, only, three months have elapsed, and we have already no- 
ticed in our columns the deaths of seventeen. Thus are the 
watchmen being cut down. This is indeed an occasion of sad- 
ness. If deaths in the ministry continue to occur in the same 
proportion during the entire three years upon which we have 
entered, what a fearful record must there be at its close [204] ! 
Truly there is great need that we pray to the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send laborers into the harvest ! It becomes 
us all to work while the day lasts ; for the night cometh in 
which no man can work." 

Certainly such a paragraph must awaken concern for the 
cause of Zion, even in the hearts of her most apathetic friends. 
To the hearts of her most devoted friends, it must bring a very 
burden of grief and solicitude. It is only a few times in a 
long life one may see an audience so deeply and tenderly mov- 
' 8 
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ed as was that at the General Conference when was read over 
the long list of departed watchmen, accompanied as was that 
reading with such fitting remarks from the chairman of the 
committee, who read it. He seemed to feel that his own age 
was tenderly suggestive that his own name would be found in 
the similar list at the next session* Nor were those of middle 
age lacking of similar suggestions in the facf'that Rev. Ebene- 
zer Hutchinson of Gape Elizabeth, Maine, had been carried to 
his grave the day that the services in connection with Confer- 
ence began. The young had even a fresher reminder, for the 
beloved ani youthful Avery, a member elect of the Conference, 
had died, while its proceedings were in progress. It is of him 
we are to speak chiefly in the pages of this article. 

In making this record it is in our power to congratulate the 
reader upon the happy circumstance that the pen of our depart- 
ed bFother recorded most of the incidents we are to mention. 
Little did he think when he was making those hasty jottings, 
with what a mournful and yet grateful pleasure we should look 
upon them. Little did he think that he, who should make a 
brief sketch of his life and labors in these pages, by reason ol 
his own hasty notes would feel such a pleasure in the fact that 
he should be able to make the sketch to so great an extent au- 
to-biographical. We feel it would be cruel to the reader to de- 
prive him of the pleasure of reading the account in the words oi 
the departed, oven though they bear the marks of no pains in 
selecting them, and even though they should show that he wrote 
when he was weary with work. We love to come upon oui 
truest friends when they are least expecting us, fqr it is witl 
their hearts wielove to commune when they are most themselves. 
We love even to know their trials and sorrows which in verj 
tenderness to us they fain would not fully disclose. The read 
er shall not be disappointed, therefore, in the expectation we 
have raised, of having the words as written by the pen of the 
departed, whenever it is practicable to command them for this 
article, and even when we use the third person, the reader wil 
perceive we are often using his language. 

The full name of our lamented friend was Austin Wakefielc 
Avery. He was born in the west part of the town of Campton 
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in the state of New Hampshire, November 18th, 1838. He died 

in Haverhill, Massachusetts, October 7th, 1865. His age was 

accordingly only twenty-six years, ten months and nineteen 

days. His parents, Jacob and Jemima Avery, still survive him, 

and still reside in his and their native town. He was the 

youngest of six brothers, fow of whom and a sister, the last 

named of whom he had the happiness to baptize, survive him. 

The father and mother only were permitted to be with him 

when he was cajlcd away. 

We turn without further preface to his Journal. Of course 
did we quote in full, the article would be quite too long, but we 
make just such selections as we are persuaded his most loving 
friends would particularly desire to see. These quotations 
will often appear quite fragmentary and disconnected, but with 
this hint the reader will be able* to carry along by their help a 
more full narrative than the bare words taken in themselves 
would impart. 

^' At a very early age I was taught there is a heaven and there is 
a hell ; and that I ain a sinner — to be saved or forever lost. My 
mother, in an especial manner, taught me many lessons of early piety, 
and nsed frequently to take me by the hand, lead me away to some 
solitary place, and, kneeling by my side, pour out her soul in prayer 
to Grod in my behalf. At such times I nsed to think I would become 
a Christian ; was impressed with a sense of my 6bligation to God, 
and used to pray to him, feeling very happy at times. When not 
more than eight or ten years of age I purchased a little book of hymns 
of David Marks — composed by him in his childhood. 

One evening, while reading some in it to my father and mother, I 
was so overcome with feeling that tears filled my eyes. I tried to 
compose myself and continue reading ; but in Vain. I was obliged 
to lay my book aside ; but before I went to bed, I tried to pray and 
found some relief. 

Soon after this, I attended a prayer meeting one evening, and felt 
it my duty to arise ^nd speak for God ; but on looking around and 
seeing one of m^ young associates, who was a very rude fellow, I 
shrank from the cross and disobeyed my Saviour. Not long after, I 
attended an evening meeting at our schoolhouse, and heard Bro. Gil- 
man Sanborn preach. He requested all who wanted to be Christians, 
and desired to be prayed for, to rise. Then again I felt I ought to 
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make my feelings known, but thought to wait until an easier time^ 
Alas, that time never came ! My good feelings soon left me, and C! 
was harder than ever before." 

When he was between eight and ten years of age he makes 
the following note of his experience : 

'^ I do believe that God converted my soul at this time, for I felfl 
extremely happy, and think I should have emerged into the hill liber- 
ty if I had confessed with my mouth, but I neglected and soon gofl 
into the dark, grew harder and inore wicked, was shy of Christians 
for fear they would speak to me on the subject of religion. From this 
time until I was nearly sixteen years of age, I had scarcely any relig- 
ious impressions, though I fully meant to have religion before I died— 
I never indulged in profane language, and never in my life remembec 
of taking the name of the Lord in vajn, though using many idles 
words. I always loved truthfulness, and never remember of tellings 
an untruth in my life. 

In October before I was sixteen, there was a Quarterly Meeting 
holden at our church. I was ill at its commencement, and unable tea 
attend until the last day (Sunday). A revival of religion commenced 
at that time, and Bro. Moses Folsom of Canada stopped and held m 
series of meetings. As our church, being new, had no pastor, hce 
continued with us a few weeks, and the Lord prospered the work in 
his hands. I had begun to think much upon my wretched condition^ 
as out of Christ. . Still I put off duty for another time, my young com- 
panions all around me were converted, but my will remained unsub- 
dued. I said I would not give up and become a Christian then." 

While our young friend was striving against his own good^ 
the Lord still remembered him in mercy. The Spirit, though, 
grieved, still knocked at the door of his heart. Avery was just 
closing his fifteenth year. The solemn anniversary of his birth 
is at hand, concerning which he has left us the following ac- 
count : 

" The day I was sixteen, an unusual solemnity rested upon my 
mind. Death and the judgment seemed right before me. That eve- 
ning I attended a prayer meeting. Some of my associates invited me 
to the anxious seat. I complied, and tried to plead with the Lord to 
have mercy upon me. I could not feel, however, that burden of sin 
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that I felt when a child. I kept trying to live as I thought a Chris* 
tian ought to live. I enjoyed peace of mind until doubts began to 
arise as to whether my sins were really forgiven." 

The winter and spring after this birthday he was peculiarly 
active and successful in Christian effort. He visited from 
house to house, young as he was, to converse with his acquain- 
tances on the subject of religion. After prayer through the night 
he would be off at dawn to visit those whose cases had rested 
upon his mind in prayer, and his persistence was generally sue- 
cessfol in reclaiming: the backslidden and in awakening the im- 
penitent. The following incident is related : 

One night he was at the house of an aged impenitent man. 
With tearful entreaty and earnest prayer he labored in behalf 
of the man and his family till the midnight hour. His labor 
seeming to prove of no effect he left the house with a heavy 
heart. He had gone but a few steps, however, till he returned 
as it were with a renewed commission from the Lord to plead 
for souls. He did not desist till about dawn, when his efforts 
^ere rewarded with complete success. The whole family 
sought the Saviour, and it is a pleasing thing to add that to-day 
tbey remain firm in the Christian course. 

Another form of his labor is mentioned also by those who 
knew him well. Young as he was, he manifested great confi- 
dence in the grace of the Lord in settling differences by which 
some of his Christian friends had been alienated from ono 
another. Those long estranged were, by his influence, made 
friends again. He was called the '' peace-maker," then and to 
the last. It would be difficult to name one better deserving 
the precious title than he. 

The doubts, of which he spoke above, continued to prey at 
times upon him, despite these evidences of the Christian life in 
him. The evidences were not so manifest to himself, as they 
were to others. Even after this, we find him writing down 
against himself very bitter things. 

" I thought/' wrote he before that year was out, " I had lost my 
convictions and tried to get the old burden back. My mind became 
8» 
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shrouded in darkness from not making my feelings known to those 
who could have aided me. Again I felt it a duty to be baptized, and, 
looking into the future, I saw a path in which I feared my feet would 
be called so different from that which my ambition had marked out, 
that I faltered again." 

Again he alludes to this temptation in the terms followiDg: 

^^ The responsibilities of the future, that seemed to await me, ap- 
peared too heavy for me to assume, and I thought I might as well 
give up first as last ; that I would be a Ciiristian and keep it all to 
myself. I feared to attend prayer meeting lest I should be called upon 
to speak. I generally framed an excuse to remain at home. 

** Thus was I led astray by the enemy of my soul till infidelity 
seized me in his direful grasp. For one year and more I had at times 
wandered with him hand in hand." 

But hear again : 

^^ In the fall (1855) there was to be a protracted meeting in our 
place, and I looked forward to it with joy, though I did not expect to 
go forward in the way of duty. I however felt strongly impressed to 
confess my wanderings, and when the meetings came Grod helped me 
.to do so. At one of them, it was asked if any desired to be baptized. 
In response I arose alone and stated my feelings. After that ten more 
offered themselves and we were all accepted. 

" On the 24th of December, (1855) eleven of us, mostly young as- 
sociates, were baptized by Rev. M. Folsom. Though the ice was 
very thick and the weather cold, I did not feel it ; and, it was the hap- 
piest day of my life." 

Thus just as he entered upon his eighteenth year he publicly 
consecrated himself to the service of the Lord in the church. It 
was the study of the law to which he had intended to give him- 
self, which he was so reluctant to relinquish. It was the minis- 
try, which seemed to be impressed upon his mind by the Divine 
Spirit, from which his attempting to shrink brought him into 
the temptations and conflicts above described. In January, 
1856, just after his baptism, he alludes to this subject in full 
terms and in a very different frame of mind from that through 
which we have followed him above : 
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"Mj mind has been troubled for a long time as to my convictions 

with respect to spending my life in a heathen land, and the convictions 

that have followed me from my extreme youth in regard to preaching 

the gospel. The thought of the latter at times has almost overwhelmed 

me. But I have started in the cause of Christ with the determination 

to do just as God would have me. I think sometimes, ' Perhaps I'm 

deceived,' and try to shake off these feelings. Then I am miserable 

and unhappy and feel that I cannot maintain the Christian life tmless 

I follow my convictions. O God, make my duty plain before me. 

Help me to do thy will and it is all I desire ! 

" February (1856). My mind is comparatively clear at this time. 
How changed is my view of life ! The world once 'So dear ; its pleas- 
ures are all vanity and vexation. Once I thought to be rich and win 
fame and honor ; indeed my greatest desire was for riches and world- 
ly honor ; but, thank God, those desires are changed, and I seek only 
now a treasure in heaven. I mean to be willing to spend my days 
and life, in the work of the Lord. From this time, I am His. . . . 
In the Fall of 1856, " Went to New Hampton to attend school, feel- 
ing it my duty to prepare myself to do the will of my heavenly Fath- 
er. Used to attend meetings Sabbath evenings at Bro. Randletts, 
some three miles from the school. The Lord was my helper, and I 
enjoyed great freedom in speaking and praying. O Lord, open the 
way before me. Remained at school during the winter term, and in 
the spring remained at home, being unable to study. March 1st, 1857 
was at Thornton Gore ; attended meeting with Bro. Wyatt, and ac- 
cepted for the first time his invitation to a seat in the pulpit, to assist 
him. I felt so poor and unworthy that it seemed I could not, and 
like Jeremiah, my heart exclaimed, * Lord, I am but a child ; I can- 
not go.' I went at last and offered prayer, and in the afternoon feel- . 
ing it duty, I tried to speak from these words. * Lord wilt thou not 
revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee.' It was one of 
the happiest days of my life. O Lord keep me humble, and make me 
an instrument of good." 

Fall and winter of 1857-8, ho was at New Hampton. He 
used to attend prayer meetings in the different neighborhoods, 
and Sabbaths walked some miles to attend meetings, when there 
was no resident minister, and back again after the third ser- 
vice. He sustained himself at school by manual labor, sawing 
wood and gardening as the case might be. 

His diary mentions a pledge of $5^00 made at this time^ for 
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the New Hampton lastitntion ; also records bis attendance dm 
ing the year at 225 meetings. 

Spring, summer {ind fallof 1858, be was at New Hampton, an 
in addition to holding conference meetings, through the encoai 
agement of several ministers whom he mentions in his journa 
he made appointments and preached several times at Bridge 
water, Bristol, Campton and Holderness. His efforts wci 
every where attendant with success, in the awakening and coi 
version of the impenitent. 

In the fall, just before the close of the term, he was oblige 
to leave, owing to illness, (trouble of the head and lungs,) whi< 
unfitted him for study. He preached, however, at his home, at 
the adjoining churches during the winter, and received his fir 
license from the church, dated Dec. 14, 1858, just as he enter( 
upon his twenty-first year. 

. Feb. 1859. His health still remaining poor, and having 
much beloved brother, then in the South, who was unconvert< 
and for whom he felt a deep interest, he decided to leave hoc 
for Kentucky. Consequently, Feb. 13, he closed his labors wi 
the church in Woodstock, having preached for it nine week 
and left home for the south, on the IGth, reaching Paducah,Ke 
tucky, Feb. 27th. Finding his brother ill, he immediately toe 
his place in the schoolroom. During a stay of nine weeks, 1 
supplied the pulpit of the Baptist church in that city every Sa 
bath, as their pastor was absent. Besides his daily duties 
the schoolroom, and his Sabbath engagements, he preached ele 
on times to an audience of colored people, gathered together; 
different times and places, (slaves.) Forty slaves at one tin 
rose for prayer. He also lectured once before the "Youi 
Men's Christian Union Association." 

Wishing to visit New Orleans to see something more of sla 
cry in its horrors, and not having the means necessary to do s 
ho engaged to work his passage down the Mississippi river ( 
a flat boat, and on April 30th, left his brother and his scho* 
duties and embarked down the river. Nearly four weeks wei 
consumed in the passage, which was very perilous, having bare 
escaped with their lives, twice from almost certain death. Ti 
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Captain,, though he had run on the river for twenty years, said 
he had never made so rough a passage. His journal adds : 

« 

" The crew were rough and wicked, and the most profane men I 

ever saw ; but always kind and respectful to me, and from half way 
down the river, until we reached New Orleans, there was not an oath 
uttered in my hearing. God bless my efforts with those rough hard 
men to their eternal good." 

Remaining in New Orleans only one week, he returned to Pa- 
ducah where, witnessing his brother's public acknowledgment of 
Christ, as the result of his labors with him, he bade him adieu for 
his eastward trip, arriving at home June 30th, to receive the sad 
intelligence of his brother's death at the south, which occurred 
shortly after he left, and the body came on only one train behind 
him. While at home he preached every Sabbath, in destitute 
churches, with scarcely if any improvement of health. 

Sept. 7, 1859. His journal says: 

" To-day I leave home to go into the vineyard of the Lord. Grod 
give me strength." 

Sept. 1859. Attended the yearly meeting at East Kandolph, 
Vt., and also a Quarterly Conference at St. Albans, N. Y. ; af- 
ter which he went to Dover, N. H., where he labored with the 
Washington St. church, until Dec. 6th, aperiod of eleven weeks. 
His journal records fifty-one dififerent individuals as publicly re- 
questing an interest in Christ, and the names of many who were 
hopefully converted. 

After visiting his home and friends, he again left them for the 
state of New York, having at that time an agency for the church 
in New York city. 

Jan. 5, 1860. Finds him in Parishville, N. Y., at the dedi- 
cation of a new church. The interest was such that he remain- 
ed, and the meetings were protracted four weeks. During this 
time he visited from house to house, preaching almost every eve- 
ning, until exhausted strength and his duty as agent, called him 
nway, leaving thirty happy in the Lord, who had found Christ, 
for the first time, precious. 
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After an absence of one month, daring which time he labored 
and preached in Colton, Lowville, Harrisburg, Copenhagen, 
West Turin, Turin, Fowler and Colinsville, visiting from house 
to house, besides preaching twenty-one times, he returned to 
Parishvillc and resumed his labors there. March 24th, he was 
ordained in Parishville, N. Y., and on the next day, it being 
Sabbath, he baptized twenty-six converts. Soon after sixteen 
others were baptized and joined the church. 

April 1st. Business carried him West to Minnesota, where he 
was detained until nearly July. During this time he suffered 
much with pain in the head, which prostrated him at one time 
for days. 

July. Returned to Parishville, laboring with success, but 
feeling that he needed rest and relaxation, he visited the Sept. 
session of the Vermont Yearly Meeting, hoping to find one who 
would take his place with the Parishville church. Returned to 
P. and remained until the following Dec, when he closed his 
labors there. Sixty members had been added to the church, and 
many persons reclaimed. Besides laboring with the church ift 
Parishville, he held meetings and lectured in the following 
places : Macena, Fort Jackson, Hopkinton, Pierpont Hill, Nichol- 
ville, Dickerson, Potsdam, and Huntington, Vt. 

Our departed brother could endure active service better thau 
be could study. The penalty of attending to the latter was geo- 
erally distressing pains in the head and general debility. His 
remarkable success in the active field did not cause him to relin- 
quish bis hope of further education, and he determined to pros- 
ecute a course of study, despite his ill health. To this end, 
however, he at length, relinquishing the hope of attending school, 
made an arrangement to study with Rev. Ransom Dunn, the 
pastor of the North Bennett street church in Boston. He hoped 
also to derive more or less intellectual benefit from lectures and 
public means of improvement afforded by such a city as Boston. 
Meanwhile he hoped to profit by experience in assisting Bro. 
Punn in some of the duties of the pastorate. But with reach- 
ing Boston with this plan in view, Jan. 10, 1861, his disap- 
pointment was great upon finding his friend, Bro. Dunn, unable 
to continue in the pastorate. The assistant was induced to 
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take temporarily upon himself the daties of the pastorate. This 
step takeDy he did not find the place of retreat from the field, 
though he sought it often and earnestly, for years. It was with 
hesitation he accepted the unanimous call of the church 
to become its pastor in the following March. The burden 
was too much for one of his health and years, even if he had 
been content to work with the moderation his health demand- 
ed. But so that dear brother never learned to work. It was 
with him not simply according to his strength, but far enough be- 
yond it. It is sufiScient illustration of this to give the closing 
entry of his journal for the year 1862 : 

*' Another year has dosed. God grant that my labors may not 
haye been in vain. Not a week has passed during my stay in Boston 
when I have been at home, that some have not been seeking the Lord. 
May the work of revival go on, with still greater power for the year 
to come. May I be fully consecrated to the work of my Master." 

Without much of that consecration he would never have been 
permitted to make such an entry in his journal. ^ 

In 1862, he was elected chaplain of one of the Massachusetts 
volunteer regiments. He fondly hoped this might be a provi- 
dential indication to secure a change which ho thought might be 
for his health, and for which change in that view he had been 
anxiously looking. But at the last moment the entreaties of 
the church prevailed, and he remained in the pastorate of the 
Boston church. The next year he was drafted, but, being re- 
jected by the surgeon, he was again disappointed. 

In the latter part of 1863 he made arrangements to leave the 
field whose duties he felt conscious were prostrating his strength, 
ifnot breaking his constitution. He went so far as to accept 
for himself and wife appointments under the N. E. Freedmcn's 
Educational Aid Society, and Roanoke Island was assigned to ' 
them as their field of labor. But the earnest solicitations of 
the church, aided by his own strong attachment to it, again pre- 
vailed, and he still remained, but not without the most painful 
misgivings on his part and that of his friends. His health in 
fact was giving away much faster than was apprehended by any. 
It was a very hard year for him, 1864; in jGailing health to 
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carry the heavy burden ; but God blessed him with success ia 
his labors. The last six months were months of anxious watch- 
ing on the part of his family. The external cares of the pasto- 
rate were so taxing upon his time that he was compelled to 
draw altogether too much upon the hours .when hin weary frame 
ought to have been at rest in sleep, for his pulpit preparations. 
It was hard for him to decline any work that seemed to promise 
to benefit his friends and promote the interests of the kingdom 
of God. Notwithstanding the onerous cares of his pastorate, 
he was induced to undertake work outside of it. 

His work on Sabbath overtaxed his nervous system to such a 
degree, it was not unfrequently the case that he could not rest 
the night following till after midnight. His mind was so ab- 
sorbed in his work, especially during seasons of revival interest, 
that in his sleep his voice was frequently heard in prayer and 
exhortation. Disease of the throat also at length gave him 
much trouble and pain. 

In March, 13th, 1865 he closed his labors in the pastorate at 
Boston. It was very hard for him to reach that step. If ever 
a people were beloved by a pastor, it was the case of the Bos- 
ton church by their late pastor, and it was an affection ap- 
precii^ted and reciprocated. 

The following brief summary will give a better idea of the la- 
bors performed by our departed brother and the success with 
which God pleased to crown them, than any lengthy description 
in general terms. From March 13th, 1861, to the correspond- 
ing date in 1865, a space of only four years, and that during the 
great national distress when so many labored wijLh scarcely any 
apparent results, he was permitted to receive to the Boston 
church, 186, of whom he baptized 156, the rest being received 
on experience and letter. In Parishville, N. Y., before going to 
Boston, he welcomed to the church 60, of whom 42 were bap- 
tized by him. At Haverhill, after leaving Boston, he gave the 
hand of fellowship to 22 candidates, one-half of whom he bap- 
tized. He had baptized 6 in other places. In a ministry of 
less than six years from his ordination he received to the church 
274, of whom he baptized 175, and still these figures but feebly 
represent the direct results of his labors, as mai^ were con- 
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rerted under his ministry were received to the church by others, 
as the previous part of this sketch has shown. 

His activity is well indicated in the facts, that, daring this 
brief ministry, he preached 578 times; delivered 37 lectures; 
attended 42 funerals, and conducted 573 prayer meetings. 

Upon leaving Boston, with our short-sighted human view, it 
is absolutely painful to state that, so far from seeking the rest 
he so much needed, we find him March I6th, only two days la- 
ter, entering upon his last pastoratO; with the church at Haver- 
hill, Mass. True, ho hoped that in the diminution of labor 
which the change brought him, he would find comparative rest. 
Especially, he hoped by the long anticipated change from board- 
ing to the first home of his own, there would be a pleasure 
equivalent to rest. But his strength was too much exhausted 
for these favorable changes to serve as a substitute for rest. 
Though his physician advised, and his church arranged for, ab- 
l sence and rest, and even though he complied with these solici- 
tations for a few weeks so far as he could by absence, he still 
failed to find rest or improvement. He returned no better. 
The Haverhill church for a long time had been very dear to him, 
and his mind was bent upon seeing that heroic band emancipa- 
ted from their pecuniary burdens. He entered upon the work 
of raising funds to pay off the church debt, and the last work he 
did on the very day of going to his death-bed was that of solici- 
ting subscriptions. But this part of his labor and the closing 
scene are so well and so minutely described in a published ser- 
mon on " Posthumous Influence," by Rev. I. D. Stewart, our de- 
parted brother^s successor to the pastorate of the Boston 
church, we avail ourselves of the following copious extract.* 

^^ He was succeeding* well at Haverhill, though after the first of 
June it was evident that his health was declining. In July he was 
sick, and his August vacation brought no relief. His return in Sept. 
was for the additional work of freeing the church from a debt of more 
than $3,000. The last Sabbath he preached, the subject was pre- 
sented, and $950 were quickly raised, and $300 more were subse- 
quently added by personal solicitation. Everything he now did re- 
quired an effort, and when asked to give himself rest, his answer was, 

*See the Moming Star, Jan. 8, 1866. 
9 
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^ No, not till the church is free, and that must be by the first of Not-. ; 
after that I will rest.' He was afflicted with a distressing pain in the 
liead for a fortnight, accompanied by chills at night. The last Sab- 
bath in Sept., he preached his last sermon^ and went from the pulpit 
to his bed, where he passed a sick and restless night. He was out 
•very day and sick every night till Thursday, P. M., when he took 
his bed in a high state of feverish excitement ; and a physician was 
called. There seemed to be a difficulty about the brain, that had 
been long coming on, and an entire prostration of his nervous system. 
He conversed but little, often saying, * I am so tired I can't talk.' 
For a week, he sat up more or less every day, and talked much in a 
wandering manner during his sleep. On Thursday before his death, 
were noticed the first indications of delirium in his wakeful moments, 
and then the physician first expressed his fears that recovery was 
doubtful. Bro« Avery said himself, ^ It is of no use to try to save me.' 
A council of physicians was held Friday morning, and it was agreed 
that the crisis of his disease had come, and every hope depended upon 
keeping him quiet. None but attending friends were with him for 
the day, and he rested considerably ; but he could not be quiet. That 
nervous excitability that had increased with his labors had now got 
beyond the control of his will, and he had to think and talk about the 
work of other days. He talked about the debt on the house in Haver- 
hill, and worried about the church in Boston, still without a pastor. 
He was afiected to tears, and said, *• Hard work has brought me here ; 
mad what is there to show for aU my hard work in Boston V That 
Bight he was delirious for half an hour, seemed to be in prayer meet- 
ing, and in the most intense excitement. At midnight he was death- 
struck. Reviving a little, he said, ' I shall be on the other shore in 
the morning.' He joined, as besfr he could, while a few friends sung, 
* I'm going home to die no more.' He could not converse on Satur- 
day, but single words would occasionally fall from his lips, and the 
ones of most frequent utterance were, ' Home,' ' Rest,' Glory.' For 
several hours he did not move, and at 10 minutes before 8 in the eve- 
ning, Oct. 7, his countenance became radiant, as when joy fills the 
heart, and opening his eyes, and fixing them as if on something above, 
and steadfastly gazing, he lifted his feeble arm, and for a moment, 
pointed to the place, and his spirit was gone, ^ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.' 

'The body of your late pastor lies in a beautiful cemetery on the 
banks of the Pemigewassett, far up among the hills of his native state, 
but his earnest words, active efforts and Christian example still live. 
^ He, being dead, yet speaketh.' He now speaks, as memory brings 
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mind the scenes of hia untiring labor. He speaka from this pnl^iti 
the Holy Spirit brings to recollection those stirring truths to which 
ist of 70U have once listened. He speaks from the vestry below, 
Lere jou have so often seen the intensity of his desire for the faith- 
ness of Christians and the salvation of sinners. He speaks in the 
bbath school, through the never-to-be-forgotten words of encour- 
ement to the youthful mind. He speaks through the long-deferred 
d never-to-be-renewed visits in your family circle. He speaks 
x>ugh the sadness and unrelieved loneliness of his youthful widow, 
she meets his surviving friends. He speaks from that silent grave 
long the Granite hills. Nay, he speaks from the portals of heaven, 
{ring, live, live for Christ and immortal glory." 

As already mcntioDeCi, this death and the attendant services 
enrred during the session. of the General Conference at Lew- 
;on, Maine. This prevented many of his brethren in the minis- 
f from attending those affecting services, who but for that 
)Qld have been present. 

On the afternoon of October 9th, after prayer offered at the 
•use by Rev. Bro. Bandlett of Charlestown, the remains were 
rricd to the church in which the deceased had officiated so re- 
ntly as pastor. The capacious room was crowded to excess, 
d hundreds dtandiog without, members of his own congrega- 
>n, and those of neighboring churches, and even nearly a hun- 
ed friends from the Boston church were among the deeply 
fected attendants. Revs. Raudlett, Hewlio, Yeomans and J. B. 
etvis, one of the predecessors of the deceased in the pastorate 
the. church, of our own denomination, were in attendance, §Lnd 
1 the clergymen of the place, and nearly all took some partia 
e impressive services. The remains were escorted from the 
veiling to the church by members of the civic order to which 
e deceased had belonged, and the escort occupied seats with 
le mourners. It was one of the largest concourses of people 
At ever came together in Haverhill, that gathered around the 
iffin of that youthful pastor, though he had been but few months 

the place. Not less than two thousand persons came for the 
kd farewell before the remains were borne from the church to 
leir present resting place. 

Besolutions bearing testimony to departed worth and expres- 
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Biye of sympathy for the bereaved were passed, on the occasic^ n 
of his death, by the churches and parishes over which he hs^^ 
presided, and Sabbath scbools connected with them, and also b>y 
the late General Conference, of which, as we have said, he ws^s 
a member elect. But wc have not space to copy them. 

In his marriage our departed brother was peculiarly happ j". 
His wife's maiden name was Sara S. George, daughter of tfae 
late Rev. N. K. George. Most of our readers will remember 
that he was killed by lightning in 1860 in Franconia,N. H. And 
now the greatest of all sorrows has fallen upon her, the deatb 
of a faithful and in every way excellent husband. They were 
married by the editor of this sketch, November 4, 1861, in 
Portland, Maine. Their only child, a son, died in August, 1863, 
at the early age of nine months. She that was to him in all his 
cares, overtaxing work, declining health, last sickness and death, 
a help truly meet, does not abate her interest in the least in 
the good work in Haverhill, from which her husband was so sud- 
denly called away. 

Delicacy even on such an occasion as this, should not pre- 
yent us from stating, with gratitude, that she has not been left 
wholly unprovided for in relation to pecuniary means. Her 
husband had been too thoughtful for her welfare after his own 
departure, to neglect such provision for her as he could make 
by a life insurance upon himself. How many in her circum- 
stances, are left without any provision, when they come to be 
in sorest need, through the strange, not to say criminal, neglect 
of their husbands, in failing to effect a life insurance, even when 
it is the only provision within their power to make. It is even 
said that there are cases in which some persons are prevented 
from making provision for their families in this way, owing to a 
sort of superstition. The sin is all the other way, unless due 
pains be not taken by those who effect insurances, in selecting 
safe and fair-dealing companies; and governments have used 
the means to render reliable information on the subject attain- 
able. 

But we must close. The facts have been so fully given and 
the reader will so prefer to form to himself the conception of 
the character to which they relate, he will not thank us for any 
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attempt at any synthesis or analysis of it. Shorti too short, in- 
deed, we can bat feel was the life of our dear brother and deep- 
ly lamented friend. Very short, but strikingly asefal. In his 
brief bat crowded ministry, we feel he wrought more for Qod 
and humanity than some asefal men accomplish in the full meas- 
ure of their three score and ten. Intensity seems in his case 
to furnish an adequate substitute for the absence of great 
space. 

Ardent in temperament, ingenuous to transparency, and yet 
under such self-control as to soften the forces of his nature till 
he was very gentle and genial in privatexelations, and his friend- 
ship that which shuns not toil and trouble for a friend, it is 
no wonder that he so nnconsciously bound friends in great num- 
bers to him in ties so strong that his name cannot be forgotten 
while one of them sarvives. In his love to Christ, sincere, de- 
vout, nnrescnred, intense, his ^ passion for souls," and success 
in winning them to his Master, very naturally reminded those 
who saw John Colby of that strangely successful evangelist. In 
the pulpit he was earnest and energetic ; in private dealing with 
souls affectionate and persuasive beyond most. 

With his talents and piety, and health sufficient to prosecute 
his studies, and especially with his combination of traits favor- 
able to great influence in social life, he might have been borne 
much farther forward to lofty and broad success than he was per- 
mitted in young years to attain. We do well to mourn his early 
death. We do well to take warning to exercise prudence in 
the care of health. But let us not murmur over the painful dis- 
pensation, nor be in haste to conclude that our brother missed 
his providential way in staying so long in Boston. It is good for 
us to remember that the church is in quite as much need of ex- 
amples of intensity as she is of highly disciplined intellects and 
the solid usefulness that comes from long years of service in the 
kingdom and patience of our Saviour. To do with our might 
what our hands find to do, is an exhortation we need from ex- 
ample, quite as often to say the least, as we do to let our mod- 
eration be manifest. It may be that the spirit that has just 
gone from us, longing as it did for the return of the revival pow- 
er of other days upon our whole denomination, has been made 
9* 
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iostromeDtal in kindling the very divine flame that extends till 
it becomes the baptism of fire for which we also long. Omc 
thing is certain^ to feel the desire to win souls strengthened dskj 
bj day, it is only necessary for ns to come in contact oftener 
with preachers of the temper and bearing of the lamented 
Avery. 



abt. VI— rationalism and revelation.* 

These two reprints from England are both in their way very 
able and both of them peculiar products of the present age, and 
they are not only diverse one from the other, but they are ao- 
tipodes. Every minister who can should read these two books 
simultaneously, and he should be able to learn from them two 
important things intimately related to his calling. The first, 
the nature of the great assault soon to be made throughout our 
land on divine revelation ; and the second, the line of defence 
and the line by which, too, we must yet resume the aggressive 
against.thc power by which divine truth is to be assaulted as 
never before. 

Lecky furnishes a very elaborate specimen of the former, and 
Birks a comprehensive popular specimen of the latter. It is our 
purpose in this article very briefly to indicate the main line of 
thought in each of these. First of <^ Rationalism,'' and next of 
'< The Bible and Modern Thought." 

In the barbarian ago of man, and even all the stages up to a 
very high degree of culture and civilization, the human mind at- 
tributes the phenomena of nature directly to personal agents, 
spirits belonging chiefly to tho unseen world, not taking cogni- 
zance of the secondary causes by which the processes of form- 

* History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in En- 
rope. By W. E. H. Lecky, M. A. In two volumes. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 1866. 

The Bible and Modern Thought. By Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A., Rec- 
tor of Kelshall, Herts. Cincinnatti : Foe &' Hitchcock, 1864. 
[Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Maine.] 
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iDgand sastaining the universe are accomplished. Especially, 
in the darker ages all surprising and hurlfal phenomena are at- 
tributed to evil personal spirits. " The phenomena which im- 
press themselves most forcibly on the mind of the savage are 
not those which enter manifestly into the sequence of natural 
laws and which are productive of the most beneficial effects, but 
those which are disastrous and apparently abnormal. .... In 
the darkness of the night ; amid the yawning chasms, and the 
wild echoes of the mountain gorge; under the blaze of the com- 
et, or the solemn gloom of the eclipse ; when famine has blasted 
the land ; when the earthquake and the pestilence have slaught- 
ered their thousands; in every form of diseas3 which refracts 
and distorts reason ; in all that are strange, portentous and 
deadly, he feels and cowers before the supernatural. Complete- 
ly exposed to all the influences of nature, and completely igno- 
rant of the chain of sequence that unites its various partS; he 
lires in continual dread of what he deems the direct and isola- 
ted acts of evil spirits." 

Since these evil spirits are so near him, and since his happi- 
ness is so completely at their mercy, man will seek communion 
with them, and ultimately by various influences, especially the 
doctrine about Satan and demoniacal possessions, our. author 
reasons, witchcraft is sure to result with all its crimes and suf- 
ferings. 

By degrees man perceives the relation of cause and effect as 
embodied in nature, and is at length able to assign the phenom- 
ena to the forces of nature, which he once attributed to evil spir- 
its. With advancing science and civilization, witchcraft comes 
to be regarded as absurd and grotesque. 

In a way similar to that by which the belief in magic and 
witchcraft is outgrown, the author next shows modern miracles 
of every kind are set aside. It is only a further progress in 
the same development, indeed. These two points are very ably 
handled, and the facts are both interesting and abundant by 
which he illustrates and sustains them. These made good, the 
anthor is ready for another step, viz.: to show how Rationalism 
arose. 
The process by which men are made to recoil from witch- 
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craft and modern miracles, at length leaves verj little basis fo 
any miracles in the human mind. And, still farther, the princ: 
pie soon reaches many of oar views beyond oar belief in th< 
miraculoas. The reason the mind is led at all to expect mini 
cles, our author holds, is our false conception of the govemmen 
of the universe as being directly under Ood. As we come t 
be acquainted with secondary causes, to learn of the processe 
by which rocks, for instance, are formed and then disintegn 
ted, of the upheaval of mountains and the subsidence of oceam 
of the succession in the fauna and flora of past ages, very man 
of our old beliefs must be either thrown aside or modified t 
meet the new conceptions which come to us with advancing cii 
ilization. <' The preceeding chapters," says the author in speal 
ing of his treatment of witchcraft and modern and all ecclesiai 
tical miracles, '' will, I trust, have su£Sciently shown that durio 
the last three centuries, the sense of the miraculous has bee 
steadily declining in Europe, that the movement has been fi 
universal that no church nor class of miracles has altogetherei 
caped its influence, and that its causes are to be sought muc 
less in special arguments bearing directly upon the questio 
than in the general intellectual condition of society." Froi 
this casting away of miracles and from this new view of the go^ 
ernment of the world by secondary causes results Rationalisn 

In the grand result of this drift and development of the hi 
man mind, not only is the marvellous to be set aside^ includin 
all the miracles of the Bible, but the government of the univers 
is to be thought of without any reference to a personal rulei 
At first man attributes all phenomena to personal agents witl 
out the intervention of any secondary causes ; but by his a< 
qnaintance with secondary causes, ho is at length to think of th 
creation and government of all things without the direct intei 
position of any personal agent. This cycle performed, Ratioi 
alism will have reached its grand aim. Pantheism, to which it i 
now rapidly and inevitably drifting, if we follow the author' 
line of thought to its legitimate goal. 

It is impossible for one who has had his mind turned for 
length of time to these views, indeed it is impossible to read thi 
single book; without clearly perceiving that all this is not mer 
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theory. Many a one might say innummerable facts show 
that ibis drift and tendency of mind are not merely assumed at 
pleasure. Much, indeed most all, that is stated in this course 
of reasoning is well founded and very important to be well un- 
derstood. 

Bat the fatal weakness of the system, it seems to us, is tliat it 
proceeds in its development to show that the first conceptions 
of our race by which every thing is attributed to personal agents 
are not simply too indefinite, and that they assume certain things 
in the way of means and process not necessarily to be retained 
as knowledge advances ; but that these primitive conceptions 
arc totally false ; that there is not the first clement of truth at 
all in the conceptions; that because we find secondary unintel- 
ligent causes, that therefore when we are sufficiently civilized 
every thing must be referred to such causes. That is the same 
thing as to say that the universe is so correlated to the human 
mind as necessarily to impress upon it at first not simply views 
which need closer definitions, but views fundamentally and es- 
sentially false, false without even a residuum of truth. This 
total false testimony of the savage man as to the universe in 
which he finds himself, we do not believe the civilized man can 
ever hold in any very wide circle or even in a narrow one for 
a long time. The mind intuitively perceives, when perfectly 
free from prejudice and unfair drift by too exclusive attention to 
certain phases of advancing <;ivilization, that such a thing must 
be false. There must be some truth, the mind affirms, in this 
state, in those primitive conceptions by which all phenomena 
are attributed to spiritual personal agents. 

Our author's use of the term Bationalism is so wide as to in- 
clnde all the liberal tendencies and influence which result from 
cnlture and advancing civilization. If this use would be followed 
by others, the mischief would not be so great as it is now likely 
to be. Rationalism is now well understood to be a certain phase 
of infidelity, and this way of using the term here will in many 
minds be to the efiect that infidelity has wrought all this good, 
and often the author himself seems to yield to the delusion by 
which his use of the term is likely to mislead others. Having 
shown how Rationalism arose, he proceeds to show its influence 
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in checking persecution and in promoting all industrial pursuits 
In all this part of his book one needs carefully to distingnisl 
the broad sense of the term Rationalism from the narrow, oi 
otherwise at almost every step ho will feel himself compelled V 
dissent from the author. 

JBut setting aside all criticisms as to his use of the term Ba 
tionalism and the liberal meed of praise which he bestows upoi 
it from his evident sympathy with Rationalism in the narrow 
sense, our author has been very successful in showing the drif 
of intellect in its opposition to divine revelation. He in thi 
way greatly helps the religious teacher to anticipate the fora 
which infidelity will assume in its next great struggle agains 
the faith revealed in the Scriptures. 

The mind, perceiving the large play of secondary forces b; 
habit, as it were, is to ignore any intelligent personal and coo 
scions first cause outside of nature. It will assume that matte 
is eternal, and that it is simply working out its own propertie 
in all the wonders of creation and the progress of nature. Ever 
thing is God. The universe is God. There have been no in 
terpositions in creation and none in history. All accounts o 
miracles and all books containing such accounts are simply at 
surd. Of course revelation, only as it is a property of the hi 
man mind is therefore equally absurd. 

Taking this view of the tendency of the human intellect uc 
der the influence of physical sciences, which of course deals witl 
secondary forces and the processes wrought by them, a believe 
in the Bible might well feel that there is cause to fear that a 
age of unprecedented infidelity of a pantheistic form is at han^ 
It might almost seem to him that the foundati(^ns of religion 
life and hope are to be removed. It might seem that the ai 
thority and influences of the Bible as a divine revelation are soo 
to be completely neutralized. No doubt this is the expectatio 
on the part of those fully imbued with this pantheistic spirit an 
in loving fellowship with this tendency. 

None of these things, however, move us. We feel as certai 
that the Bible is to gain by the conflict as we are of any tbiuj 
even of our personal existence. We have not the least fef 
that the human mind can long rest in the doctrine that there : 
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no intelligent, personal, conscious first caase. The soul is so 
made that it must go back to that first cause as intelligent and 
designing. The savage man no more certainly goes back to 
snch a cause spontaneously than the map of highest civilization 
will go back to it by reflection and inevitable logic. 

Besides this confidence in the nature of mind in view of the 
constitution of the universe, we believe that physical science 
will yet reveal special reasons to take the mind back to such a 
God as the Bible asserts created all things in the beginning, 
and also to an enlarged and more intelligent faith in miracles. 
For instance we believe that geology will at length as emphat- 
ically assert that there were miracles in creation as the Bible 
asserts miracles in grace. The scientific mind in view of the 
revelations of geology will be compelled to admit that there 
have been divine interpositions in passing from one geological 
era to another. In astronomy there will be such a perception 
of past processes as to compel the admission of similar interpo- 
sitions. 

If in nature a miracle be clearly shown and admitted, the step 
to a miracle in grace is easy. If to form the earth into an 
abode for man, God at certain great junctures has interposed, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the same man to his heavenly abode, God should directly in- 
terpose by miracle at certain great junctures in human history. 
Our views of miracles in some particulars may be modified, but 
the substance will remain and the moral end to attest God's in- 
terest in human salvation and the truth of his servants will be 
even more conspicuous to the cultivated man than to the semi- 
barbarian and savage. 

^ The Bible and Modem Thought" ia a book which makes a 
noble effort to meet the practical questions which have risen to 
the more thoughtful minds by reason of the great tendency of 
the age. It does not strive to ignore the real points at issue ; 
it docs not go around them. It meets them lairly and with 
ability in a comprehensive way, so as to make its solutions un- 
derstood by the popular mind. In so small a compass it does 
much, but it suggests much more to be done, and puts the ear- 
nest worker on the right track for successfiil labor. It discuss- 
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es in a new light divine revelation and man's need of it, the si 
pernatural claims of Christianity and the reasonableness of mi 
acleSy the historical truth of the Old and New Testaments, an 
Christianity as a progressive scheme. 

The preacher who will attentively ponder th^ contents < 
these two books will be deeply impressed that there is a grej 
work to be done by the palpit in guiding and instructing tl 
public mind, and if he be of the right spirit, so far from shrin 
ing from it, he will rejoice in the opportunity to do his part 
it and especially in the abundant materials which present iovc 
ligations are making ready to his hand. 



Art. VII— contemporary LITERATURE. 

The Missionabt Jubilee : an account of the fiftieth anniversary of the Amc 
lean Baptist Missionary Union, at Philadelphia, May 24, 25, and 26, 18i 
With Commemoratiye papers and Discourses. New York : Sheldon & Co 
pany, 1865. 

When \he Lord Jesus Christ was about to ascend into heaven, he said to 
disciples, *^ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the na 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching then 
observe all things whatsoever 1 have commanded you, and lo, I am with ; 
alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.'' The peculiar charactei 
the promise attached to this command shows that the injunction was appl 
ble to all time ; and that it indicates the duty of Christians now, as well ai 
those to whom it was first addressed. The apostles and other early disci; 
of our Lord obeyed the directions thus given them, and as a consequent 
this, the gospel spread widely through the world. But when the church 
came secularized, it forgot or neglected its duty to the heathen; and al 
wards, when at times. Christians awoke from their lethargy, there wai 
much to be done where Christianity was professed, that few or no efforts ^ 
made for those to whom the gospel was unknown : and hence the eightei 
century neaily closed before the era of" Modern Missions'* had commen 
We are aware that some persons date the commencement of this era io 
fifteenth century*, when the Roman Catholics commenced missionary op 
tions which they afterwards carried into Africa, South America, India, Ji 
and China. But we think that the mode of conducting these missions, 

•See Penny Cydopsdia, Vol. 15, p. 266. 
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doctrines taoght, and the neglect of the Christian instraclion of those called 
cooverts, places them out of the category of Christian missions. 

The " Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,'* wti 
established in England in 1701, but the principal object of that society was th« 
*' maintenance of clergymen (of the Established Church,) on the plantationsi 
colonies and factories of Great Britain," and we believe very little reference 
was had, and very little attention was given to the heathen. Danish miesions 
vere commenced about 1705, and the Moravian missions about 1731 ; bat 
these, although useful, were limited both as to their extent and influence. 

The English Baptist Missionary Society was formed at Kettering, October 
2d, 1792, and Carey and Thomas were sent out as the first missionaries of 
the society in 1793. The London Missionary Society, at first composed of 
Christians of different denominations, but now a Congregational Society, wat 
formed in 1795 ; the Edinburgh Missionary Society, (Scotch Presbyterian,) 
in 1796 ; and the Church Missionary Society, (Episcopal,) in 1800. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society was not formed till 1817 ; but the 
English Methodist Conference was engaged in the work of Foreign Missiona 
many years before that event. 

Some students for the Congregational ministry in this coantry having be- 
come convinced that it was their duty to go as missionaries to the heathen ; 
and having communicated this fact to their fathers and brothers, ** the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions/' was formed at Bradford, 
Mass., June 29ih, 1810, and the first company of missionaries to the heathen 
from this country, sailed for India in Feb. 1812. On their voyage out, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson became convinced that Scriptural baptism is the immersion of be- 
lievers in water, and soon after their arrival at Calcutta, they were baptized by 
Hev. William Ward, an English Baptist missionary of Serampore. Mr. Rice al- 
^arrived at the same conclusion, and was baptized shortly afterwards. In these 
circamstances, they communicated their change of views to the society which 
^Dt them out, and also wrote to a leading Baptist minister in this country. 
Mr. Rice afterwards returned to America to lay before the Baptist denomina- 
tion, the condition of the heathen world ; and on May 21st, 1814, " The Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United Statea 
of America, for Foreign Missions," was formed in the ifMrst Baptist church, 
Philadelphia, by thirty-three delegates appointed for that purpose by the Bap- 
tists of eleven States, and the District of Columbia. Messrs. Rice and Jud- 
son were appointed missionaries of the Convention, with the nnderstanding 
that the former should remain for a time in this country to stimulate the mis- 
sionary spirit in the churches ; and the latter should ** pursue bis work iosucb 
places as in bis judgment might appear the most promising. 

In 1864, the society, now called, ** The American Baptbt Missionary Un- 
ion,'* held its Jubilee services in the First Baptist church in Philadelphia, on 
May 24, 25, and 26. Many changes had occurred during these fifty year*. 
The city of Philadelphia had increased sevenfold in population, and corres- 
pondingly in area. Instead of a handful of people to inaogorate a new enter- 
prise, which many believed to be chimerical, a large chorch wat crowded 
with those who had come together to review the past, and to thank God for 

10 
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what he had done among the heathen through the agency of the society. AA 
the thirty-three foanders of the society had passed away ; bat the portraits of 
thirteen of them were obtained to embellish the meeting hoase daring the 
Jubilee serTices, and they added to the interest of the occasion. Rer. D. C 
Eddy, D. D., then of Philadelphia, now of Boston, delivered an address of wel- 
come. Revs. S. Cornelius, of Michigan, P. Roberts, of New Jersey, D. 
Benedict, D. D., of Rhode Island, J. H. Kennard, D. D., of Philadelphia, B. T 
Welsh, D. D., of New York, and others, gave interesting reminiscences of the 
founders, with whom they were personally acquainted. Rev. George Dtna 
Boardman, pastor of the church where the services were held, and son of the 
missionary whose name he bears, and step-son of Mr. Judson, spoke of his 
father and mother, and of the Judson family. The venerable looking Dt. 
Dean, who founded the first Chinese Baptist church in Bangkok, Siam, thirty 
years ago, spoke of his intended return to the field of his early labors, and Ed- 
ward C.Stevens, born in Burmah, and now returning thither, with other jooog 
brethren who were going out as missionaries, added their quota to the ioter- 
est of the occasion, by an outlook on the future. 

The officers of" the Missionary Union" had sent invitations to several oth- 
er Foreign Missionary Societies to be present by deputation at this Jubilee 
Festival. Fraternal letters were received in reply, but no delegates appeared. 
We are sorry for this, as we think it would add to the interest of MissioDarj 
Anniversaries generally, if sister societies were represented in them. Oor 
English brethren do manifest their Christian union with each other, by inte^ 
changing deputations at the different missionary anniversaries, and it has t 
good influence. 

The annual missionary sermon was preached, a commemorative discooxsc 
was delivered, and various important papers were read. The design of the 
Tolume before us, is to give an account of the Jubilee services, and to publish 
the papers which were read in whole or in part, with some others that wei 
not read, for general information and future reference. It is edited by Re* 
J. N. Murdock, D. D., assistant secretary of the Missionary Union ; is an o* 
tavo of 500 pages, and is well got up. The Commemorative Discourse b 
Rev. W. R. Williams, D. D., of New York, is omitted, because ill-health ha 
prevented his preparing it for the press. Believing that the volume contain 
matters interesting to our readers ; famishing as it does a repertory of Baptii 
information for the last fiAy years, we present them with the following sketc 
of it. 

The* Annual sermon was by Rev. S. L. Caldwell, D. D., of Providence 
Rhode Island, from Luke XIY., 82, on ** the Missionary Resources of th 
Kingdom of Christ." Referring to the assertions of some, and the fears € 
others, that the world cannot be won to Christ, the preacher says, ** They d 
not know the possibilities, the undeveloped energies, the resources, actual an 
latent, of this enterprise of Missions." The resources he enumerates, are 
1. The Truth, Christianity itself. 2. The Holy Spirit, who accompanies th 
Trath, making it effectual. 3. The Church, organized for the very pnrpose o 
being a missionary power. 4. Providential resources, as seen developed in th 
history of the past, and which we may believe are still to be unfolded in thi 
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fotore. 5. That which Christianity has accamulated of power and knowl- 
edge and experience during the past eighteen centuries for this age and 
work of missions. Referring to the message sent by the poet Wordsworth 
to ToQissant L'Ooverture, when he was dying in a French prison, Dr. C. 
closes bis sermon by saying : 

*'The missionary, and all who help him, hear another voice, which says, 
Fear not, nor faint. A great, divine parpose fulfils itself in you. The ener< 
gies of Heaven work with you ; the wants and sins of the world cry after 
yoQ. The ages groan with the burden which you carry. All things sigh to 
be renewed by the word you preach, into that new creation of which your 
Christ is Head. All human hopes, all immortal thirsts, all divine reve- 
lations, all guilt aching to be cleansed, all prayers, all examples, all mem- 
ories of the faithful, conspire with you. A 11 things are yours, and ye are 
Cbrist*8, and Christ is God's, and the kingdom is His, and shall be for ever 
tod eyer." 

A paper on *< the Jubilee Fund," by Rev. J. N. Murdock, D. D., gives a 
•bort sketch of the peculiar circumstances and special need of various mission 
fields. The object of the paper was to secure a Jubilee Fund of fifty thou- 
ttod dollars for the purpose of reinforcing the missions, and the amount real- 
ized for this special purpose before the close of the account on April 30tb, 
1865, was $53,085. 

Rev. B. Stowe, D. D., of Boston, presented a paper on the*' Early History 
of our missionary organization, with biographical sketches of the founders." 
It narrates very briefly the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
society, details the proceedings in connection with that event, and narrates the 
joings of the society at the first four Triennial meetings, glancing at the acts 
if the Board of Directors in the intervals of those meetings. At the first Tri- 
»nial meeting in 1817, provision was made ** to appropriate a portion of the 
^onds to Domestic Missionary purposes,'* and when distinct funds should have 
)een raised for that object, '* to constitute a Classical and Theological Semi- 
lary, for the purpose of aiding pious young men" to acquire an education for 
be Gospel mioistry. The latter provision was carried out in 1820, by the 
idoption of a plan for the establishment of a College near Washington. But 
bia arrangement was found to be incompatible with the main object of the So- 
ciety, and in 1826, the constitution was again amended, so as to limit the So- 
nety ** exclusively to missionary operations." 

The Biographical sketches of the founders are interesting, but we cannot 
p into them. They are thirty-three in number. Of these, twenty-seven were 
nioisters, and among them we find the names of Drs. Baldwin, Belles, Gano« 
Staoghton, Jones, Semple, and Rev. Luther Rice. 

The paper of Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D., author of the hymn, '* My country, 
tis of thee, &c., is, ** Historical and Biographical memoranda of the missions 
ad missionaries of the Union." The first mission of the Society was at Ran- 
j[oon. This was commenced by the English Baptists iq 1807, and Mr. Jud- 
ion took charge of it in July 1813. The first inquirer presented himself 
kfarch 17th, 1817. Mrs. Judson commenced a regular meeting for females 
in Ian. 1818. Moung Nau, the first convert reported, was baptized June 27, 
1819, and Mah Menla, the first female convert, 51 years old, on July I8tb, 
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IM). The fknX Cliristiao nurria^e was M^emoixed Jalj 3d, 1891. Tbii 
ifst Attiioa of the Sodety has pat a ed tbroagh Tanoos Tictantodes from per- 
■eeotioo, war, Ac, but God baa proapered it, and ia 1861, tbete were 17V 
Bonoeae eborv^ea in Raogooo and ita oat-autions. 

Dr. Jodflon afterwards resided at Ava, Amherst, aod Maoloiaiii, wbere mia 
mmm were aererally eatablisbed, and from the last, spriog the Maoloiaia Bar 
man, the Maolmain Karen, the TaTcy, aod the Mergin Miaaiooa. Arraeaa 
Aaaam, Teloogoo, Prome, and other places, have alao become misaiooarT ata 
liofia of the Society. 

Heir. J, T. Jonea eommeoeed a miasion at Bangkok, in Siam, March 25tb 
1833. Three Chineae converta were baptized here on December 8th, 1833 
and in 1834, Rev. W. Dean went oat, and took charge of the Chineae depart 
mant, atodying the Tie Chin dialect. He first preached in that dialect Augoat 
1835, to an aadience of 34. In 1836, Mr. and Mra. Shock left Singapore foi 
Macao, China, and eatablished a misaion there. In 1843, this miaaion waj 
tranaferred to Hong Kong ialand, when Mr. Dean joined it, having left Bang 
kok on aecoont of hia health. 

At the annual meeting in 1832, arrangements were made for eatablishing i 
miasion in France, and on April 22d, 1834, Mr. Oncken of Hamburg, in Ger 
many, and six othera, were baptized in the Elbe, by Dr. Sears, now Presides 
of the Brown Univeraity. Mr. Oncken became a miasionary of the Sodet] 
in September of that year. Thia church in Hamburg, was, and is, an emi 
nently missionary one. In 1836, it was said, there is ** not a member in tin 
church who is not engaged, in one way or another, in promoting the exteo- 
aion of Christ'a kingdom.'* And God has abundantly, blessed its labors. It 
has spread out through Germany into Prussia, Hungary, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Russia. And this one church of sevei 
members in 1834, had become in 1864, seventy-six churches, with 11,28$ 
members, and 164 ministers. 

A mission in Greece, was established in 1836, but was discontinued in 1856 
Missions were also established in Africa and Hayti, but continued only a fen 
years. The Society has also sustained missions smong the Indian tribes Ii 
different parts of the country, but for various reasons most of them have beei 
relinquished. 

The total number of missionaries appointed by the Society, is 192, and o 
female assistants, 104, but nineteen of the former and four of the latter did no 
go out. Three males and one female died while under appointment, thirty 
three missionaries and forty-eight female assistants died in the service of th< 
Society, and eleven missionaries and ten female assistants died after leaving 
the service of the Society. The present number of missionaries, not including 
those in Europe, is 41 males and 36 females. There are also 500 native 
preachers and assistants, 50 of whom have been ordained, besides 170 in Eu 
rope, making a total pf 670. The whole number of mission churches is 469 
with 35,000 members. 

An article on the ** Use of the press in the missions," shows that the fira 
printing press used in the Miasion waa a present from the English Baptia 
Miasion in Serampore, and waa set up at Rangoon by Mr. Hough. In 1830 
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Hr. Bennett went oat to Maalmain as a missionary printer, taking with him 
the first printing press sent from this country, and he still continues in the 
service of the society. Numerous other presses have heen added since. The 
whole number of pages printed in Burmah from 1830 to 1863, was 164,208,- 
137, and of these 63,625,700 pages, were of Scriptures. A very large part 
of the latter are in single books of the Old and New Testaments, or in smaller 
portions, such as ** The Sermon on the Mount,'* '* Miracles," &c. Abont 
12,000,000 pages of printed matter have been issued from the Assam press, 
14,174,761 pages from the press at the Siam mission, 10,000,000 in China, and 
3,000,000 in the Indian missions, making a total of 203,382,898 pages, of 
which 79,356,784 pages have been of Scriptures. These Scripture books and 
tracts, have been in thirty-three different languages and dialects. 

Rev. K. Brooks, then of Fitchburg, Mass., but now editor of the National 
Baptist, Philadelphia, has a paper on ** The Missionary Enterprise, in its 
relation to the growth of the Baptist denomination during the last half centu- 
ry.'' This is short, but suggestive. The examination is confined to the free 
states and territories, because there were no recent statistics of the Southern 
states to be obtained ; but principally because the most of the funds in and of 
the Society have come from this ponion of the country. The inquiry covers 
the ground from 1812 to 1862, because the latter year was the latest of which 
full statistics had been obtained. A comparison of the statistics of these two 
years, shows that in 1812 there were 69,019 members of the Baptist churches 
in the free states and territories, and in 1 862 there were 389,682, a multipli- 
cation by 5,65, '^or to make the same statement in another form, (the number 
of members) has been doubled once in about twenty years." The popuIatioD 
of the free states has multiplied in the same period by 5.04, so that, although 
I large portion of the increase in population is of Romanists, whom evangeli- 
cal Christians scarcely reach ; yet the increase of the Baptist denomination 
has more than kept pace with the increase of the population, and this increase 
has not been fitful, but steady, as the following figures will show. The nnm- 
W of Baptist church members in the free states in 1812 was 69,012 ; in 
1632, 169,033 ; in 1852, 303,443 ; and in 1862, 389,682 It should be re- 
OQemberedi also, that in 1812 there were many churches included which have 
^en since reckoned with the Anti-Mission Baptists, and the Disciples, or 
Campbellites, as they are sometimes called. The writer shows that it is fair 
to regard this gratifying increase as the legitimate influence of missions, be- 
cause those churches which withdrew from their brethren, and formed sepa- 
rate associations on account of their opposition to missions, do not increase, bot 
ire slowly wasting away, so that many of them cannot be said to have any 
feal existence. The writer contends that *^ Missions to the heathen" have 
called out the latent energies of the churches, and enlarged their views, and 
bave thus given them greater power; and also that the Lord Jesus Christ 
bas shown his approval of this obedience to his commands on the part of hie 
people, not only by blessing their efforts among the heathen, but also by giv- 
ing tokens of his favor in spiritual blessings to those who have thus sought 
the good of those in distant lands ; and he thinks we should be encouraged to 
iocreased xeal in thi$ work of God, both on aocoont of the aseurance of encceie 

10* 
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in these foreign missionary efforts, and the reflex iaflaenoe to be exerted iipec 
the eharches at home. 

Rev. S. Bailey, D. D., of Lafayette, Ind., is the aathor of a paper on '^Thc 
Influence of Missions upon oor Denominational Belief and Polity." Wkik 
glorying in the fact that in the Baptist denomination, ** there is necessarily m 
eeelesiastical connection between the different eharches, he thinks that mis' 
sions to the heathen have been a basis of anion withont the sacrifice of inde 
pendenee ; and have laid a broad and enduring foundation for this onioi 
among Baptists in this repoblie. By this means the Baptists of the different 
states were brought into connection with each other ; and in a spirit of Ion 
to Christ, and to their fellow-men, they united their efforts to fulfil the last 
command of their Lord. He thinks that fifty years ago. Christians, in theii 
longings after spirituality, were in danger of being actuated only by a selfish ieel' 
ing, with no thought of increased usefulness. But the missionary enterprise, 
with the activity and eflfort to which it prompted, '* tended powerfully, not U 
the destruction, or even' to the diminution, of true Christian spirituality, bol 
to its separation from ita selfish adjunct/' and haa introduced to us, not a new, 
but modified type of piety. He asserts that this enterprise has appropriated 
to its service some of the best of the Christian flock, and their labors ami 
lives have added a new and valuable department to Christian literature, which, 
by its wide diflfusion, has given to the church a new and more elevated ooo- 
oeption of the value of Christian life. And the missionary enterprise has ere* 
ated a necessity for soundness of Christian doctrines, because, without this, il 
eannot live and prosper. The two important elements are, '* the vital know!* 
edge of the sin of man, and of the grace of God.*' There were influences al 
work in the denomination tending to hinder Christian effort ; but these have 
been overcome. Within the last fifty years, *' the friends of missions have 
been called to resist hyper-Calvinistic, antinomian assumptions on the oM 
hand, and humanitarian dogmas on the other;" and thus, while there is ai 
much church independence as ever, a good and beneficial influence has been 
exerted, which we hope will continue and increase. 

** Literary Institutions in the Baptist denomination since 1814," is the titk 
of an essay by Rev. H. J. Ripley, D. D., of Newton, Mass. In 1814, there 
were only two public literary institutions specially connected with the Bap- 
tists in operation. These were, Brown University, in Providence, R. I., 
founded in 1764, and Pierce Academy, in Middleborough, Mass., founded in 
1808. The Boston Baptist Association, through the influence of an address 
from the pen of Dr. Chaplin, formed an Education Society in 1814, and sent 
its csndidates for the ministry to Dr. Chaplin for instruction. This led to the 
appointment of Dr. Chaplin as Theological Professor of the Maine Literary 
and Theological Institution, and to the obtaining a charter for this institution 
as Waterville College, in 1818. The action of the Triennial Convention ol 
the Board of Missions in 1817 snd 18S0, led to the founding of the Colum- 
bian College at Waahington in 1822. Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
was commenced aa a Literary and Theological Institution in 1820 ; and ob" 
tained its charter with its present name in 1846. Newton (Mass.) Theologi- 
eai lottitiitioDy and New Hampton (N^w Hampshire) Institution, both oom- 
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enced in 1825 ; the latter being removed in 1853, to Fairfax, Vermont, thnc 
opening the way for the present location of the Freewill Baptist Theological 
2Seminarj. Georgetown College, Kentucky, commenced in 1831 ; Denison 
TJniversity, at Granville, Ohio, in 1832, receiving its present name in 1854 ; 
Shartlefi* College, Upper Alton, Illinois, was established as a Seminary in 
1.832, and received its present designation in 1836. Franklin College, Indi- 
s.na, commenced in 1834, and became a College in 1843. Lewisbarg Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania, was founded in 1846. The Rochester (New York) Uni- 
versity, and the Theological Seminary in the sane place, were both founded 
in 1850 ; the Barllngton University, Iowa, in 1854 ; Wayland University, 
fieaver Dam, Wisconsin, in 1855 ; Kalamazoo College, Michigan, in 1855 ; 
«nd Chicago University, Illinois, in 1857. Besides these collegiate and theo- 
logical institutions, there are a number of literary institutions of a high order. 
The total number of institutions of various orders of which an account is 
given in the paper of Dr. Ripley, is twenty. The number of professors and 
teachers in these is 125 ; and of students, 2500. The value of the property 
owned by them exceeds $1,800,000. About three thousand of the students 
of these yarious institutions have entered the Christian ministry, and more 
than a hundred of these have been in the service of the Missionary Union. 

The paper of Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., of Pooghkeepsie, New York, is on 
the '< Development of the Benevolent Principle in the Baptist denomination 
dariog the last fifty years.*' He commences with Sabbath schools, which 
were scarcely known fifty years ago, and estimates that there are now about 
9420 schools in connection with Baptist churches, with about 692,286 schol- 
v>. The expenses of library and other things he thinks is not less than fifty 
ceots per annum for each scholar, which gives $340,143 as the amount annu- 
% expended by Baptists for Sabbath schools. We think this estimate of 
expenses is rather too high ; but if so, the amount expended for these institu- 
tions nnist still be very large. Dr. B. thinks the influence of missions upon 
the Sabbath school enterprise is shown in the fact that churches interested in 
Foreign Missions usually sustain Sabbath schools ; and anti-missionary 
chorches usually neglect them. 

With reference to Bible distribution. Dr. B. estimates the number of copiet 
pat into circulation by Baptists during the last fifty years at four millions of 
copies, at an expense of about $1,618,550. About half of these have been 
distributed by the American and Foreign Bible Society since 1836 ; and prob- 
ably nearly one-third of these have been in foreign languages. 

The formation and progress of the Baptist General Tract Society, now the 
"American Baptist Publication Society,*' is next referred to ; and a compari- 
lOD made between its first year's receipts of $373. in 1824, and its $108,969 
io 1863. The total amount received since its formation was $1,117,474, and 
the total issues of the Society to March, 1863, were 16,112, 134 copies of books 
tod tracts, containing 325,649,802 pages. 

Rev. Luther Rice, the first general agent of the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, was impressed with the importance of Home Missions ; and, ia 
1817, this object was included among those to which that Board directed ix% 
tttentioD. Thia being afterwards relinquished, the Maaaachosetts MiaaioDuy 
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Society did something fur awhile, till the Home Mission Society was 
lished in 1832. The contribations to the Society fur thirty-two years a 
(37,022 per annam, which, with $18,414, estimated to be annually ei( 
by the State Conventions, will give an sggregate amount for the thir 
years of $1,473,173; and estimating an annual average of $15,345,5.' 
all sources for the eighteen years previous to the formation of the Horn 
sioo Society, we shall have a total of $1,749,393 expended in fifty yej 
Home Missions. 

The receipts of the Foreign Missionary Society, (now the Americac 
tist Missionary Union,) varied during the first ten years of its existence 
one to twelve thousand dollars a year, and the aggregate was $73,56! 
the amount for the half century is $2,378,000 ; and estimating that the ! 
ern Foreign Missionary Board, and the " Free Missionary Society," hav» 
their formation contributed $34,500 a year between them, the total a 
contributed by Baptists for Foreign Missions during the fifty years is 
millions of dollars. The following is given as the 

*' SUMMARY RECAPITULATION OF THK CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN BA 
FOR EVANGELIZING PURPOSES, FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

Foreign Missions $3,00 

Home Missions 1,74' 

Ministerial Education in aid to beneficiaries $874,051 

One-third of the cost of fourteen Colleges, ten Baptist Acad- 
emies, and the entire cost of five Theological Schools 1,014,366 

In all for Ministerial Education l,88i 

Publication, Book and Tract Distribution 40( 

Bible Translation and difiusion 1,611 

Sunday School expenditures 6,92 

Total $15,671 

The Corresponding Secretary of "The Missionary Union/' Rev.* 
Warren, D. D., has a paper on '' The Missions, in their Retrospectiv 
Prospective Aspects.*' He states that he does not contemplate a histi 
the Missions, hut a grouping together of such facts as will show what ha 
accomplished ; ** and forecast the duties that invite, and the motive 
should inspire us.'* With reference to the former, he shows that in th 
century now closed, the missionaries of the Society have preached the gof 
four out of the five great races of mankind ; and that from all these race 
verts to Christianity have been gathered. These converts have been org; 
into churches, fashioned after the New Testament model — the ratio of in< 
is large — these churches are fast learning the lesson of self-snpport — th 
sionary element is recognized and exemplified in all these churches — a 
number of native preachers have been raised up— the Scriptures have 
translated into various languages; and a very large amount of printed i 
furnished to the natives by the press. The rudiments of education have 
furnished to large numbers of the natives, and theological instruction bat 
given to native candidates for the ministry. 

In turning to the future. Dr. W. says the object of missions is to j 
rather \h%n perpetwiU Chrlslitnity ; aod to train the churches raised to 
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00 the work themselves ; and be thinks that in many of the missions the time 
vben they will do this is near. In accomplishing this desirable end, the mit- 
aioDary is first ** the man of all workf* then he becomes the soperintendent 
of native helpers ; then the native pastors become the real bishops of the flock 
of God. There are no American laborers in the Earopean Missions, and 
none are needed. In the Assam, the Teloogoo, the Siam, and the China mis- 
eiofls, the work is mainly in its first stage. But in Barmah, it has reached 
the second, and efforts must be directed to its reaching the third. 

The closing paper of the volame, with the exception of an appendix to the 
history of the missions, is by Rev. W. Crowell, D. D., of Freeport, Illinois, 
00 the " Literature of American Baptists from 1814 to 1864." This is an 
important and valuable paper, occupying a very wide field ; and it is difllcolt 
to give a digest of it. It divides Baptist literature into three divisions:— 
1. That produced by Baptists in England, ftom the beginning down to the 
era of Foreign Missions in England. 2. The literature produced by Baptists 
io America previous to 1814. 3. The literature of American Baptists during 
the last half century, and this division is the immediate object of the review. 
The principal Baptist writers and scholars io active life in 1814 were Rev. 
Br.'s Baldwin, Stanford, Alison, Holcombe, Rogers, Staughton, Semple, Far- 
oao, Mercer and Maxcy. 

The first ten years, to 1824, were not fruitful of literary works, snd the 
Missionary Magazine, was the principal, if not the only, periodical. The 
next ten years exhibited more activity ; and weekly religious papers com- 
neoced their agency in this period. Between 1834 and 1844, the Christian 
^eWf a quarterly, was commenced ; many valuable books were issued, and 
the religious weekly press greatly extended its activity, ability and influence. 
A peculiar cast was given to the literatare of this decade by discussions on 
the relations of the churches, benevolent societies, " and missionary enter- 
prises to Southern slavery." From 1844 to 1854, was more fruitful of perma- 
nent literature, the results of critical study, and during this period Baptist 
eharch polity became the subject of distinct, special attention. From 1854, 
the ** literary progress was onward, till the breaking out of the rebellion,*' 
which caased some check, but did not suspend it. 

Br. C. gives a long list of Baptist authors from which we do not attempt to 
tnake selections. He shows that in books the Baptists have their full share 
in religious, denominational, and general literature; that their pamphlets are 
ibandant and various, ** on all subjects, in all varieties of style, manner, snd 
fonn ; sermons, addresses, essays, and reviews. They sre didactic, polemic, 
historical, biographical, critical, apologetic, retractive, and hortatory, in prose 
and poetry, and their name is legion." He asserts that the religious litera- 
tare of the denomination is scriptural, the denominational literature in favor 
of civil and religious freedom; and the general literature characterized by 
strength, purity and moral earnestness, and he says, " That literature could 
not have been what it is, without our Foreign Missions. . . . The mis- 
sionary spirit has powerfully stimulated our literary activity, while our rois- 
"ionary labors have thrown much light on the history of the early conflicts of 
Christianity with heathenism, and even on the meaning of some passages in 
the Scriptores." 
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Here we close our sketch of this valuable and interestiDg work. We hopo 
some of our readers will obtain it, and read it for themselves ; but for those 
who cannot do this, We trust that our review will prove useful, and that it 
will fiiie them a higher view of the dignity, importance and reflex influeooe 
of the missionary enterprise, and will stimulate them to greater earnestness 
and more self-sacrifice in the prosecution of it. The missionary field is a wide 
one, for it comprises the world. There is therefore room in it for all denomi- 
nations ; and while doing our utmost^ in our own division of the field, and 
seeking the special blessing of God thereon, we may and can rejoice in what- 
ever success God vouchsafes to our Christian brethren in other divisions of 
this field. And let us never forget that the command, ** Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature," stands unrepealed, and thtt 
it is our personal duty to do something in obedience to this command. 

Christianitt and Statesmanship, with kindred topics. By William Hague, D. 
D., author of " Home Life," «« Guide to Conversation on the New Testament,** 
etc. A new, revised, enlarged and improved edition. Boston: Gould & lin- 
coin, 1865. 

The first edition of this able and then startling work was published a num- 
ber of years ago. We remember of reading with great pleasure what the ta- 
thor then eaid on the subject of slavery. It was then the fashion to speak of 
slavery as k thing to be entirely let alone by church and state. Some copies 
of that edition found their way to Richmond, Ya., and the book was there de- 
nounced as " incendiary," and every copy of it sent back to the publishers in 
New York. Such was the freedom of the press and of speech in those 
times. 

Dr. Hague is a pleasant and decidedly able writer. The views he pats 
forth in this volume are those we need to see embodied in these times. If 
they could be, when once the country is "settled,** it would be ** settled*' in- 
deed. It would be a genuine peace and not an armed truce. " Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.** If the foundations be 
destroyed what can the righteous do!" 

Lives made Sublime ; or sketches of Christian men who adorned their lives with 
good works. New York : Carleton & Porter, 

It is a pleasing thing to notice how much more religious biographies of late 
years deal with men in their usual avocations and daily walks, than they fo^ 
nierly did. This feature leads, of course, to the publication of more memoirs 
of laymen than was formerly the case. The Sunday School book before us 
combines both of these, though a part of the subjects were ministers. The 
list is a rich one : Jonas Sugden, the Christian manufacturer ; Dudley A 
Tyng, the child of prayer; Ensign Marcus Cheek, the young confessor 
James Maitland Hag, the Christian gentleman ; William Allen, the Christian 
chemist ; Hugh Miller, the Christian geologist ; Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. 
B., the Christian soldier ; Capt. W. T. Bate, the Christian sailor ; James Stir* 
ling, the Temperance advocate ; Rev. Thomas Charles, the Christian cate 
chiat : Rober Flockhart, the street preacher ; Rev. Benjamin Parsons, the so- 
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eial Reformer ; Rev. George Wbitefield, the Christian EvangeliQt, and Jamea 
Montgomeiy, the Christian Poet. 

Hope pok thb Hopeless. An auto-biography of John Vine Hall, author of 
•( the Sinner's Friend," edited by Rey. Newman Hall, LL. B. of Surry chapd, 
London. Abridged with the author's sanction. American Tract Society, New 
York, H. Packajrd, Portland, Me. 

John Vine Hall was the father of Rev. Newman Hall, the editor of this bi- 
ography. The story of his life is told by himself with unafiected simplicity, 
his youn^ life, his drunken life, his mortifications, his reform, and many back- 
alidings and all. In qaite early life he became an inebriate. He attempted to 
reform. He experienced religion and joined the church. But all in vain for 
years, so far as his temperance reform was concerned, for he attempted to re-* 
form on the practice of moderate drinking. First, he was to use, under med- 
ical treatment, only a little brandy, but that plan failed, and the brandy had to 
be dispensed with entiiely. Next he went through a similar experience in 
regard to wine. Then the double experience with ale and beer. At length 
he reached the total abstinence principle and practice. He then became a so- 
ber man, an exemplary Christian, and a distinguished philanthropist. This is 
emphatically a book for the times. If a man is a little lacking in his convic- 
tion as to the importance of total abstinence, let him read this attractive book 
and he will be sound in the faith. 

The Tenth and Twelpth Books op the Institutions op Quintilian. With 
Explanatory Notes. By Henry Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State Univer- 
sity of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. Bailey & Noyes, 
Portland, Me. 

Professor Frieze has done a good work in presenting to the public these 
books in the attractive forib they here assume, and accompanied, as they are, 
with excellent explanatory notes, as well as by copious references to other 
Latin authors. Pupils of this day can hardly appreciate how much more 
attractive their school books are than those their fathers used. . 

OuB Sympathizino High Pbiest. Meditations on the Daily Sorrows of our 
Saviour. By A. L. O. E. American Tract Society, Boston. H. Packard, 
Portland, Me. 

Our High Priest, Disappointment, Poverty, Family Trials, The Sins of 
Others, The Sorrows of Others, Weariness, Misunderstandings, Slander, An- 
ticipation of Evil, Temptation, Ingratitude, and Pain, are the captions of the 
chapters, and they indicate some very interesting and striking aspects in which 
oor Saviour is viewed in these meditations. 

Lilian ; A Tale of Three Hundred years ago. American Tract Society, New 
York. H. Packard, Portland, Me. 

It is well that the young of our land learn to prize with true gratitude the 
blessings of religious toleration. This little volume leads them in an interest- 
ing narrative through times and lands when persecution inst.ead of toleration 
was the ruling principle of society. 
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I^ Old Duttllbbt ; or, Hope Archer. By A. J. G., Author of « Tried acm^ 
True." Boston : Henry Hoyt. 1866. 



Too much pains cannot he taken to warn the young against the evils of i 
temperance. In this pleasing narrative, the little reader sees the sad penal 
that often falls upon those who distil liquor and traffic in it, the penalty of 
drunkenness in their own families. 

The HnoxTBNOTS of Francs ; or the Times of Henry lY. By the Author o^ 
nverton Rectory, &c. American Tract Society, ifew Toxk. H. ParknrrP w 
Portland, Me. 

This also leads the little reader through times of persecution, like the booBc 
just before noticed, but the scenes are very different from those of the former-' 
The little volumes help the young reader to some hints on history. 

David WooDBxnuc , the Mountain Missionary. By Conis Brandon. Boston ^ 
Henry Hoyt. 

An interesting volume for the young reader. A colporter visits the neg" 
lected and ignorant family of the South, surrounded with neighbors lik^ 
themselves, ignorant and '* shiftless." The lad and mother rejoice to receive 
the Bible, for they can read, though the father cannot. At length, the lad 
becomes the mountain missionary. The descriptions of the state of society 
in the neglected portions of our country and of natural scenery are good, and 
the example of the missionary encouraging to the young. 

The Shepherd Kino ; or, a sick minister's Lecture on the Shepherds of Bethlehem, 
and the blessing that followed them. By A. L. O. £. American Tract Socie- 
ty, Boston. H. Packard, Portland, Me. 

Every thing from the pen of the writer of this little Sunday volume is as 
eagerly read as the works on similar subjects by any author of our times. 
This will be read by adults as well as by youth, with pleasure and profit by 
all. 

Linear Pbrspsotivb Explained. By Wm. N. Bartholomew, author of Barthol- 
omew's Sketch Book, and series of Drawing Books in six numbers. Boston : 
Cyrus G. Cooke, 1866. 

In our country the interest in the study of Drawing is rapidly increasing, 
and it is time the public schools turn their attention to it. But at the founda- 
tion of all usefulness and suocess is the application of mathematics to Perspec- 
tive. This book is well adapted to the capacity of the beginner. 

^ It contains a full explanation of first principles. 

'* No principle is used in the explanation of another, which has not itself 
been explained. The problems given are of a practical character. 

'* The method of sketching objects is explained in connection with the meth- 
od of determining their perspectives by means of vanishing points. In deter- 
mining the perspective of objects, a reason is given why every line is drawn 
ti it is." 
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Abticlb L— history OF ERIE QUARTERLY MEETING, 

NEW YORK. 

In 1809, Elder Nathaniel Brown moved from Vermont to 
Bethany, Wyoming Co., N. Y., and soon after gathered several 
souls into the kingdom, and organized a church. He also ex- 
tended his labors into Middlebury, the adjoining: town, and 
planted a church. Among the first converts were Jeremiah 
Folsome and Herman Jenkins, who afterwards were successful 
ministers of Christ. 

In 1812, J, Folsome was ordained at Middlebury, and imme- 
diately went forth into the new settlements, preaching in pri- 
vate houses, barns, school houses, groves, anywhere that he could 
gather the people to hear, and the word prospered, and many 
sonls were converted. In 1814, he visited Eden, in Erie county, 
and preached twice in the house of Richard Carey, in that part 
of the town which is now Boston. One of his texts was, Isa. 
26: 1, " In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Ju- 
dah. We have a strong city; salvation will God appoint for 
walls and bulwarks." He spoke with great power and unction, 
and the hardest hearts melted in j)enitence, and many there and 
then resolved to submit to God. 

The same year. Elder Rufus Cheney came from Vermont and 
settled in Attica. From this point; he travelled | in all direc- 
11 
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tions, preaching as he went. He visited Hambargh, Eden, and 
the adjoining towns. Being very poorly clad, the young peo- 
ple at first took him for a novice, and made sport of him, and 
his appearance was so unprepossessing, that it was generally 
thought that he had mistaken his calling. But he was allowed 
to give an appointment at the house of Capt. Calvin Doolittlc; . 
the people gathered, many of them with a ludicrous smile on 
their faces, which seemed to say, " We have come to hear a 
simpleton." But when he began to speak, all was changed. 
His voice had a silvery sweetness, his language was chaste and 
often eloquent, and his mastery of the Scriptures remarkable. 
They listened with admiration and amazement, and his earnest, 
tender, and powerful appeals that they should accept of eter- 
nal life through the Lord Jesus, brought many to repentance. 
Those who came to laugh returned weeping over their sins, 
and asking the way to Christ. He did great good wherever he 
went. 

In 1815, Elder Folsome visited Boston again. His soul was 
unusually burdened for sinners, and as he rode along, his 
prayer was, " Lord, direct me where I can win souls to the 
Saviour." Of course he preached with power. At this time, 
Richard M. Carey, who afterwards became a successful preach- 
er, was " pricked in the heart," and found no more comfort in 
sin ; finally he yielded to Christ. He also visited Hamburgh, 
and preached near the Lake Shore, where several were con- 
verted. 

In the spring of 1816, Eld. Herman Jenkins came from "Wy- 
oming county into this section. He had recently commenced 
preaching — was full of zeal and the Holy Spirit, and resolved 
to do valiant service for his Master. His book knowledge was 
limited, though very familiar with the Divine oracles, from 
which he quoted largely and with judgment, while preaching. 
As an observer and judge of human nature, he had few superiors, 
and was very skilful in personal conversation with the skepti- 
cal. Many good stories are told of his victories, when assailed 
with "confident air and impertinent manner, by the enemies of 
Christ, who took him to be ignorant and easily confounded, bat 
were greatly deceived. He was equal to old Jeremiah for 
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tears, and it sometimes seemed that the old prophet's prayer, 
'^ that his head were waters aad his ejes a fountain of tears," 
was fulfilled In this ease. But souls were converted wherever 
be went, and this seal of his ministry gave him joy. On Yer- 
moat Hill, in Willink, (now Holland,) there was an extensive 
reformation, and a church organized. This was the first church 
which was organized within the bounds of the Erie Quarterlj 
Meeting. It joined the Bethany Quarterly Meeting, (now called 
GeneseC;) and in August, 1816, there was a session of the 
Quarterly Meeting held with this new church. 

Id July, 1816, Eld. Folsome again visited Hamburgh and Bos- 
toQ^EDd the religious interest which had been gradually increasing 
since his first visit, now burst forth with power, and many who 
had long been burdened by a sense of sin, came into the liberty 
of the sons of Ood. The first convert was Joseph Carey. 
fiichard M. Carey also came into the liberty. For months he 
had been beating about under a burden of doubt and fear, en- 
tangled in the web of Calvinism, and often sunk in despair; 
but the Elder's lucid presentation of the gospel at this time 
swept the mist eway, and for the first time to his apprehension 
the gospel offered salvation to all who would accept. He did 
accept, and found peace. This gave hope and courage to scores 
of others who had been in a similar plight, and the work spread 
through the whole township and into adjoining townships, and 
continued for several years with little abatement. 

In the September following, the Elder visited the place 

again, baptized several, and organized a church, under the name 

of The Freewill Baptist Church of Christ at Boston. The 

church records state that this organization occurred Aug. 23, 

1816, but the memoranda of Eld. Carey makes it September. 

The organization occurred in the barn of Calvin Doolittle, 

about half a mile north of Boston Corners; a covenant was 

adopted which declares, " We take the Holy Scriptures to be 

the rule and roan of our counsel, externally j and the Spirit of 

God, internally.^' This distinction between the external and 

internal guide, implied a belief in a personal inspiration, which 

imparted a knowledge of truth and duty over and above the 

written word. This idea, with proper limitations, is well enough, 
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but, as many then received it, it was the source of wild an 
hurtful theories, and untold disorder and confusion, which u 
tcrly destroyed several of the most promising churches an 
ministers in this region, and nearly ruined the whole Quarter! 
Meeting. This church joined the Bethany Quarterly Meeting. 

In the spring of 1817, the Quarterly Meeting held a sessio 
with the Boston church. The following churches composed it 
Bethany, Middlebury, Attica, Sheldon, Vermont Hill, Bosto 
and Rushford. The ministers were Elders Nathaniel Browi 
Nathaniel Ketchum, Jeremiah Folsomc, Herman Jenkins, an 
Rufus Cheney. Elder Ketchum lived cast of the Genesee rb 
er, was about 60 years old, a man of fine stature, noble pre: 
ence, and was distinguished for a sound mind, reliable jud( 
ment. Christian integrity, and extensive reading, and scholar! 
culture. In doctrine and polity his opinion was highly respecl 
ed, but as a preacher he was not distinguished. 

Elder Brown lived in Bethany, was at this ^ime 52 year 
old, short and thick set, with a look of energy, purpose, an 
power. His voice was full and commanding, his sentence 
terse, direct and clear, his manner rather more impressi? 
than graceful, and his appeals to the conscience and feelings ( 
the people almost irresistible. He was the acknowledge 
leader among the ministers, and was everywhere received wit 
reverence and confidence in the churches. 

Elder Polsome was a tall, well formed, noble looking mai 
full of life and energy, 36 years of age. His complexion wi 
rather dark, his eyes and hair black, his voice clear, forcib! 
and tender; his thoughts came rapidly and in good form; tl 
play of his imagination gave beauty and variety to his languaf 
and illustrations, and made his sermons, upon the whole, vei 
impressive. In his prayers there was peculiar power. Tl 
reverence, emotion, nearness to God, which characterized thei 
were peculiar. He loved his work, and won the hearts 
those who heard him. 

We have already spoken of Elder Jenkins. He was tl 
weeping prophet. Elder Cheney's peculiarities have also be< 
mentioned. 

At this /session of the Quarterly Meeting, the Boston, Ru& 
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ford tnd Yermont Hill chafches requosted to be set off into a 
Quarterly Meeting by themselves, and the request was granted. 
In September following, the Eden Quarterly Meeting (now the 
Erie) was organized at Boston. Eld. Folsome had moved to 
Boston the previous February, and was the only minister resid- 
ing within the bounds of the new Quarterly Meeting. Bat 
several young men felt called to the work, and at this session 
Talcott, Patchin, Richard M. Carey, Seth Markman, and Judah 
S. Babcock received license to preach the gospel. Patchin 
was a talented, wordy, ambitious man, inclined to be visionary, 
fond of new ideas, and startling theories, and afterwards gave 
tke churches great trouble, and finally landed in infidelity. 

Carey was uneducated, rather timid, conscientious, anxious 
to do good, and willing to work. In his first efforts, he did 
not succeed very well, and receiving no words of encourage- 
ment, he nearly resolved to abandon the attempt to preach ; 
but his love for souls impelled him on, and he finally became a 
very efiicient and excellent preacher. He was tall, slim, of light 
complexion, blue eyes, and graceful in manner, his voice was 
dear and rich, and when animated by his theme, he would often 
rise to strains of real eloquence. 

Markman and Babcock soon after departed from the faitb; 
iuid destroyed what they had vowed to build and protect. 

During the summer of 1817, brother Carey held some meet- 
ings in Hamburgh, near Abbot's Corners. In the fall. Elder 
Folsome joined him in these labors, and a precious work of 
grace was enjojed, which continued several months, and spread 
into other parts of the town. The people were generally 
poor, provisions and clothing were scarce and dear, and minis- 
ters sometimes suffered for the necessaries of life. There was 
no system for providing for them, and they preached so much 
against salaries, that liberality in their support was hardly to 
be expected. Wheat was $2,50 a bushel, and corn was $1,50, 
uid other things equally dear. At this meeting, it was thought 
I special favor, that one of the converts gave to Elder Folsome 
iro small sacks of flour, and a piece of cloth for some summer 
ants to brother Carey, which he greatly needed. 
11» 
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In 1818, Elder Folsomc visited the town of China, and the 
people heard him gladly ; several were converted and baptized, 
and a cbarch was organized. He also preached several times 
in Golden, with good results. The first convert there was 
Richard Sweet, who afterwards became deacon of the charcb, 
and continues to this day, faithful and firm in the Lord, loTed 
and honored by all who knew him. 

In 1819, he held some meetings in East Concord, about two 
miles east of Springville, in the Jennings and Richmond neigh- 
borhood. Several were brought to repentance, and were bap- 
tized in Cattaraugus Creek, and organized into a church. He 
also labored some in Ishna, in Cattaraugus county, where many 
were gathered in, and formed into a church. All of these 
churches united with the Erie Quarterly Meeting. 

In the meantime R. M. Carey was preaching incessantly in 
Hamburgh and other towns around, and everywhere the word 
had free course and was glorified. Patchin was also very ac- 
tive, and exerted a wide influence. He claimed to be divinely 
directed by the Spirit, an idea which nearly all the ministers 
accepted, and had industriously inculcated among the churches, 
though they did not carry it quite so far as Patchin did. He 
made this a hobby, and denied the necessity of resorting to the 
written word for authority in any matter of duty or privilege, 
asserting that the Spirit would teach all that we need to know, 
and that more perfectly than the written Word. There was 
some fear that he would get wholly astray, but generally he 
was received with confidence, and, by many, with love and rev- 
erence, as a true oracle from God. 

Bro. Carey had improved very much as a preacher. When 
ho began to preach, he could scarcely read his hymns, but he 
was studious, a close observer, and had a sound mind, and feel- 
ing his deficiency, used every means to qualify himself for the 
work. His progress was rapid, and it was thought advisable 
to ordain him to the work. Soon after his ordination, he or- 
ganized a church in West Concord, where he had won many 
souls to Christ. Among the converts was one Stephen Knight, 
who became a preacher, and was pastor of the church for 
nearly twenty years ; always bearing the reputation of being 
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one of the best, and, in many respects, the wisest, in the com- 
mnnity. If there was a serious difiScnlty in the church or 
Qaartcrly Meeting, which no one else could manage, Elder 
Enigbt was called, and usually solved and settled the strife. 

Elder Ketchnm moved from east of the Genesee river into 
Pike, Wyoming conpty, in 1821. We had no church in the 
place, but he felt desirous that the Erie Quarterly Meeting 
should be held there, and his request prevailed. The meeting 
was one of great power. Elder J. N. Hinkley, who had moved 
into the town of Parma from Massachusetts, attended, and 
preached with his usual unction. Sinners wept, backsliders 
were reclaimed, the whole community was moved, and many 
were converted. A church was organized, and joined the Erie 
Quarterly Meeting. It has since joined the Genesee, and is 
now a flourishing church, and the seat of Pike Seminary, which 
is one of the very best in the denomination. 

In Juno of this year, the Quarterly Meeting was held at Chi- 
na. Elders Folsome and Carey were there, and David Marks, 
then a boy fifteen years old, came on foot from his father's in 
Junius, an hundred and fifty miles, to attend the meeting. The 
brethren at first suspected that the lad was running before ho 
was sent, but on hearing him exhort, they discovered that the 
Lord was with him, and gave him a hearty welcome, and ample 
facilities for preaching. The old and young flocked to hear, 
and scores were pricked in the heart, and cried for mercy. He 
travelled on foot mostly, preached nearly every day and even- 
ing, and, wherever he went, the people thronged to hear him, 
and souls were converted. In Boston, Hamburgh, Eden, Con- 
cord, Aurora, Wales, Collins, Colden and Vermont Hill he 
preached repeatedly, and with good results. In Hamburg, they 
had a meeting in a grove, and old citizens still talk about the 
grotesque appearance of the " boy preacher" short in stature, 
b&refooted, and his coat, which some man had given him, reach- 
ing to the ground, and large enough to wrap twice around him. 
fint he preached, and all were amazed, and many repented. 
When he departed, he had shoes on his feet and money in his 
pocket. 
Up to this time the cause had prospered ; churches and min- 
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isters were Tnoltiplicd; and there was every indication that tbo 
Freewill Baptists would take the lead of all other denomina- 
tions in Christian work and inflaence in the county. But 
there was a worm at the root of the tree ; the extreme notions 
of Patchin had poisoned the very life-blood of the churches. 
Starting in apparent sincerity and love for a spiritual life, 
he grew fanatical on spiritual influences, lost respect for the 
Bible, embraced the Quaker views of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper; soon denied the obligation to keep the Sabbath, and 
came out boldly against all church organizations, and finally land- 
ed in downright infidelity. The churches and ministers had so 
far embraced his views, that several of them followed him, the 
churches were broken up, and the ministers relapsed into sin. 
Patchin published a book vindicating his views, and actively 
strove to overthrow all that had been accomplished for good 
since the organization of the Quarterly Meeting. 

While all was confusion and anxiety, and dark prospects set- 
tled down upon the few faithful ones, Elder Folsome sickened 
and died. He was the father and main pillar of the Quarterly 
Meeting; no one was able to do as much as he to arrest the 
tide of ruin, and never before were his labors so much needed 
as now. The burden of the churches rested upon him to the 
last hour of his life, and brethren resorted to his bed-side for 
counsel upon the grave questions which agitated them, and he 
spoke fitting and encouraging words to the last. He died 
while the Quarterly Meeting was in pession at Boston, a few 
rods from his house, and while Elder Carey was preaching. 
After sermon they repaired to the water, and several were bap- 
tized, and then the Lord^s Supper was administered. As the 
disciples gathered around the table of the Lord, they wept 
sore, that their earthly guide, shepherd, spiritual father, should 
stand before them no more. All were sad, some despaired of 
the Quarterly Meeting, but the larger part cast themselves upon 
the Lord; and trusted that he would bring them through the 
Bed Sea of their aflBictions. 

The first ministers who labored here were intensely opposed 
to the old system of tithing, or taxing the people for tho sup- 
port of religion^ and they went as much too far the other way 
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and opposed all salaries, and preached against all who received 
stipulated support as-" hirelings*''^ The result was unfortunate, 
evil. Then there was not much regularity in polity and disci- 
pline, and in all respects the churches were in just that 
condition which would render such a movement as Patchings 
destructive. The few faithful ones saw the mistake, and set 
themselves to correct the error and repair the damage. The 
chief responsibility fell upon Elder Carey, and, like a true 
hero, he addressed himself to the work. Order began to come 
out of confusion, life out of death, and a remnant was saved. 
But from the eflFects of that fearful perversion they never wholly 
recovered. 

But the policy of the ministers was wholly changed, and from 
that time a more healthy growth was secured, though less rap- 
id and exciting than at first. They no longer preached against 
salaries, and insisted that the written word of God should be 
their guide in all matters of faith and practice. Bro. Marks 
and a Bro. Moses Manrow, and Elders Hinkley, Jenkins, and 
Ketchum, helped the churches by their visits, and greatly en- 
couraged Elder Carey, and soon brighter prospects began to 
dawn upon them. In Eden and West Concord, extensive ref- 
ormations were enjoyed, and a church was formed in the for- 
mer place, which became a member of the Quarterly Meeting. 

Elder Carey extended his labors into Cattaraugus and Chau- 
tauque counties. I# Ashford, then called EUicottville, the work 
was deep and general. The people gathered from all quarters 
to hear the word, and many obeyed, and a church was formed, 
which joined the Quarterly Meeting, and has ever since main- 
tained its walk with God. 

Elder Carey kept np regular appointments in Eden, and the 
word evidently took deep hold of the people. In 1823, the 
tokens for good multiplied, and sinners began to come to 
Christ. The leading men in town came into the kingdom and 
joined the church. About fifty were added, among them many 
whose names are still cherished as pillars in the house of the 
Lord, and as able and influential members of society. There 
was Col. Titus, who ordered his house before the Lord, so that 
Mb children early obeyed the Saviour ; Major Carr, and Heath 
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Wyant, true and useful men ; Capt. Layton, whose intcgrit; 
and generosity was spoken of in all the churches ; and several 
others, honorable for Christian virtues. 

This reformation extended into Hamburgh, and meetings 
were held in what was known as the Scoville and Ams- 
dell neighborhood, where the people quite generally obeyed 
the gospel. A church was organized here, which was called 
the first church in Hamburgh. There was also a glorious reC 
ormation in Forestville, about fifteen miles up the Lake, where 
Elder Carey preached once a month, and throngs of people 
came out to hear. A church was planted there, which gaY6 
promise of great prosperity, but having no regular pastor, it 
finally lost its visibility. So these labors were comparativelj 
lost, just as hundreds of such efforts have come to nought in all 
of this region, because we had not the ministerial strength tc 
take care of what was planted. 

The church in East Concord was broken up by the Patchii 
trouble, but Elder Carey visited the field, and some of the olc 
members were reclaimed. He opened meetings in Springville 
with good results ; souls began to come to Christ, and ther< 
was a promise of abundant harvest. Eld. Grinnells, from Cbaa 
tauquc county, also visited the place, and preached to good ac 
ceptance, and gathered some into the kingdom. These effort 
were continued with considerable regularity until 1826, whe 
a church was organized, which joined the^ Quarterly Meetinj 
and still maintains its visibility, though it has once or twic 
been nearly extinct, and was forced out of the village, and no' 
worships about two or three miles out. 

Bro. A. C. Andrus began to preach in 1823, and displaye 
80 much talent, and gave such promise of usefulness, that th 
brethren were very much encouraged by the event. The ha 
vest was plenteous, but the laborers few. Several who ha 
promised well had departed from the faith, and some had die( 
and the prayer was earnestly offered, " Lord, send more labo 
ers into the harvest." Bro. Andrus was studious, humble at 
pious, and had the good of souls and the glory of the Redeeme 
at heart, and high hopes of his usefulness were cherished. E 
entered into the work with all his might, travelling in all dire 
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tions, preaching as he went, in school houses, private rooms, 
anjwhere that he could get a hearing, and the result was, that 
sinners were converted by scores. The next year he was or- 
dained, and accepted as one of the leading ministers in the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The revival in Eden and Hamburgh still continued, and 
in several other towns where Elders Carey and Andrus preach- 
ed, the good work moved on powerfully. Elder Carey ex* 
tended his travels as far as Kent's Mills, in Chautauque county, 
held meetings in Little Valley, and several other places. At 
Little Yalley the people were very deeply impressed by the 
truth, and the elder appealed to them to come over on the 
Lord's side. A Miss Wheelock arose in the congregation, con- 
fessed her sins, declared her purpose to obey the Saviour, and 
then exhorted the people with great power, to join her in this 
consecration. The effect was marvellous, the stoutest hearts 
melted, all eyes were full of tears, and many cried aloud for 
mercy. The next day another meeting was held ; it was gen- 
eral training day, and Capt. Ball, who was oflBcer of the day, 
marched his men to the place of worship, and advised them to 
hear the word of life ; and they did hear to profit. The Cap- 
tain and many of his men were converted; the place, which 
had been noted for immorality, now became quite as distin- 
gnished for piety. 

In about four weeks Elder Carey visited them again, taking 
Elder Samuel Wire, who was on a visit to this section, with 
him, and they preached and baptized a large number, and or- 
ganized a church. This was the winter of 1825-6. The weather 
was cold and ice thick, but they removed the snow and ice, and 
went down into the water. Among those who were baptized, were 
8. Crosby, who afterwards was a member of the Legislature, 
and an acceptable preacher, Capt. Ball, a Mr. Meade, and Dea- 
con Winship, widely known for his Christian manliness. Sev- 
eral days were spent in setting things in order, and preaching 
to the people, and then the brethren departed to other fields. 
But the night before they left, about ten o'clock, after the meet- 
ing of worship had closed, an aged lady requested baptism, 
and objected to all delay. So they prepared torches and made 
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their way to the stream, cnt the ice, and she was baried witl 
her Saviour in baptism, and rose with joy. Some thought 8h< 
was fanatical; but she was only zealous to do the will of th 
Lord, and was greatly blessed in so doing. This church joiner 
the Erie Quarterly Meetiug in January, 1826. 

Thomas Grinnold, of Mina, Gbautauque county, was ordaine< 
this year. He was a man of sound mind, and a very fair preach 
er, though not very well educated. But his ministry was ver 
much blessed, and to him the credit is largely due of gatherinj 
the churches which afterwards composed the Chautauque am 
French Creek Quarterly Meetings. The next winter a secow 
church was organized in Hamburgh, in the Calvin neighbor 
hood, the fruit of the reformation which still continued in Edei 
and spread into Hamburgh. Soon after this, it appears fron 
the record, tliat the two churches in Hamburgh were united ii 
one. A few years after this, there seems to have again beei 
two churches in Hamburgh. It appears from all that we cai 
learn, that the united church declined, and became partially difi 
organized, and, in the mean time, the brethren in the Scovill- 
neighborhood kept up their meetings, but finally another churcl 
was organized in the Calvin neighborhood. In 1833, there wa 
another meeting to unite the two churches, and they cam 
together under one covenant, and have since maintained a visi 
ble walk, holding their meetings mostly at White's Corners. 

A brother William Gay was ordained in 1827, but he attain 
ed to no particular distinction in the ministry. The next year 
in 1828, Elder Samuel Wire came into the Quarterly Meeting 
and labored with good success, mostly in the south part of it 
which afterwards was set off to form two other Quarterly Meet 
ings. Ho was an Irishman, and was endowed with many peci 
liarities which distinguish his nation. He was tall, straight, c 
light complexion, grayish, lively eyes, a ready speaker, and dia 
played vigor and warmth in every feature of face and forn 
He abounded in native wit, and delighted in argument; th 
Universalists and ' Calvinists were the favored objects of a 
tack, and so plain and forcible were his points that the peopl 
delighted to hear him, and generally gave him the credit c 
demolishing his opponents and vindicating his own positions 
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Many were converted under his labors. He organized a church 
in Belfast. 

Elder Oarey was suddenly taken ill, while on a trip to Catt- 
arauj^us county about this time, and with great diflSculty reach- 
ed his home, where he was confined for many months with a 
painful disease, which has made him an invalid ever since. 
His incessant labors and exposures had proved too much 
for his constitution, and it broke under the burden. This was 
a great loss to the churches, and a severe trial to himself. 

Elder A. C. Andrus proposed to arrange all the preaching 
places in the Quarterly Meeting into a circuit, in 1828, and to 
have each station do a certain amount to support the preach- 
ers, and receive preaching in proportion to the sum paid. 
The churches entered into the plan with alacrity, and a brother 
Smith and Eld. Andrus engaged to travel and preach. The labor 
proved too hard for Bro. Smith, and he broke down under it, 
and never recovered. He is represented as being a man of 
fine abilities, and a most excellent spirit, a good preacher, 
and dearly loved by all who knew him. His failure and death 
broke up the circuit, and it was never revived again. 

In 1829, the number of churches had so far increased and 
extended over so large a territory, that it was thought advisa- 
ble to divide the Quarterly Meeting. The Chautauque Quar- 
terly Meeting was organized, and Elders Andrus and Grinnell, 
having been chiefly instrumental in planting the churches set 
off, engaged to preach to them. This left the Erie Quarterly 
Meeting very destitute. Elder Carey could preach only occa- 
sionally, as he sat upon his seat, and for a time there seemed 
to be no one to help him. But in 1830, Elder Andrus return- 
ed to this Quarterly Meeting, and his labors wer^greatly bless- 
ed. He organized the Rushford and Lyndon church, and the 
Franklinville and Terrisburgh church. He also held meetings 
in Golden, at Buffum's Mills, where a branch of the Boston 
church had been before organized, and many were converted. 
It was then thought advisable that they should be set off as an 
independent church, and it was done. 

The Holland Purchase Yearly Meeting was held this year in 
the Eden church, and proved to be a time of unusual interest. 
12. 
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Elder Marks, Elder James Harris from Canada, Elders Ghencj 
and Walker from Ohio, were present, and dispensed the word 
▼ith power. Elder Marks had visited the most of the churches 
in the Quarterly Meeting the year before, and imparted to them 
much strength and consolation, but on this occasion only tarried 
through the Yearly Meeting, and then went on his way to Cao- 
ada. 

The year 1831 was noted for several precious revivals, mostly 
under the labors of Eld. Andrus. He travelled and preached 
continually, and wherever he went the people were moved to re- 
pentance. He organized several churches in Cattaraugus coun- 
ty, which joined the Erie Quarterly Meeting, but were after- 
wards set oflF into a separate Quarterly Meeting. But while 
new churches were organized, the old ones, Boston, Hamburgh, 
Eden, Colden and Concord, were mostly destitute of pastoral 
labor, and were very low. Elder Moses came up from Attica 
occasionally and preached, and Chester Chaffee and Stacy 
Smith were ordained, but they did not enter into the work with 
any great zeal, though useful to some degree. About this tiru® 
Bro. Hiram Whitcher began to preach in the vicinity of Napol^r 
and a church was organized. He was young, energetic, a ver^ 
good speaker, and zealous to win souls to Christ, and the brett^' 
ren cherished high hopes that he would be very useful. He a^' 
terwards became a member of the Quarterly Meeting, and di^^ 
good service for the churches. 

In 1832, the health of Elder Carey had so far recovered tha 
he was able to travel some, and the churches were truly joyfu — 
to see and hear him once more. Elder Andrus continued hi^^ 
labors with his usual success, and Elders Jenkins and Mose 
occasionally visited them, and helped the good cause. An 
Elders' Conference was kept up in connection with the Quar- 
terly Meeting, and did much to encourage the ministry and in- 
crease their ability to do good. Once a year each minister was 
obliged to pass a thorough examination in this Conference, 
touching his doctrine, moral character and labors, and if found 
all right, he received a renewal of his license, but if not, the 
license was withheld, and he was regarded as disqualified for 
the duties of the ministry, until the cloud was removed. 
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In 1833, Hiram Whitcher and H. N. Plomb came into the 
Quarterly Meeting, and engaged heartily in the work of the 
ministry. There were at this time twenty-three churches in 
fellowship and ten preachers. Six or seven of these preachers 
were farmers, and worked hard six days in the week on their 
farms, and preached on Sunday. The church in Boston enjoy- 
ed a glorious revival during this year. Both Baptist churches 
received large additions ; among those who joined our church 
were Elihu Johnson, Harvey Hibbard, Epaphrus Steele, Osmer 
Eddy, and honorable women not a few. Elders Carey, Andrus, 
Whitcher and Plumb labored in this revival. Elder Carey was 
able to preach while sitting, but could not stand through ser- 
vice, and could not baptize. So, by invitation. Elder Whitcher 
baptized most of the converts. The church in Golden, in the 
mean time, had become quite low, and requested to be received 
^ain as a branch of the Boston church. Everything now look- 
ed hopeful for the church in Boston; their membership was 
greatly increased ] they had just completed a large, and what 
^as considered then, a beautiful house of worship, and had a 
ferge congregation. But Satan determined to give them trou- 
pe, and stirred up the Universalists to claim the use of the 
'louse part of the time. Of course the claim was not conceded, 
*nd they stirred up the matter so cunningly, and with such zeal, 
^bat the whole community were plunged into a terrible wran- 
gle. This discouraged many of the converts, and did great 
'^^rm to the church. The excitement ran so high that the Uni- 
^Orsalists seized the favored moment and built a house by the 
^ide of ours, and kept up a constant fire against the truth for 
years. 

There had been some interest in Springville and vicinity for 
some time, and Elders Whitcher and Plumb proposed to con- 
centrate the brethren around and in the village, and plant a 
church in the village. But Eld. Plumb soon concluded to settle in 
Hamburgh, and Eld. Whitcher gave his attention to Springville, 
thinking to attend school and preach at the same time, but, 
after a little, gave it up. Bro. Plumb found the church in 
Hamburgh low and scattered, but went to work with a will. 
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and soon saw the power of God displayed, and the church re- 
Tived. 

This year was a time of the ri^^ht hand of the Almighty in Ha» 
burgh, the work extending to all parts of that large town. InR 
Hamburgh Eld. Plumb baptized about fifty converts, and organic 
ed a church, which, however, did not stand very long, as the spirit 
of emigration seized them, and nearly every family moved 
to Howard in Michigan, where they formed a church. Elder E 
Whitcher and Bro. J. B. Davis came to Elder Plumb's assist- 
ance during this great work, and added very much to the inter- 
est. He baptized 107 during the year, and Eld. H. Whitcher 
baptized quite a number. J. B. Davis had been preaching 
but a short time, was earnest, talented, and so eccentric tha 
every one was curious to hear him, and never wearied of talk 
ing about the odd things he said and did. Elder Marks a1 
tended the January Quarterly Meeting, held at Little Valle; 
and visited most of the churches, preaching with happy result 
There were twenty-three churches in the Quarterly Meetinj 
and only four active ordained ministers, yet hundreds durin 
the year had been converted, and baptisms were occurring ev< 
ry month. Elder Carey was improving some in health, and ei 
gaged to preach one-half of the time at Boston, and the oth( 
• half at Springville. The congregations in S. were exccUen 
and the prospects of a permanent interest there most cheerinj 
A plan was formed for building a good brick church edifice, 
lot was given, the subscription raised, and the contract Ic 
To give impetus to the work. Elder Marks was engaged to hoi 
a scries of meetings in the village. He commenced with brigl 
prospects of success, continued two or three days, and while El 
Carey was absent, having gone to Boston, he left suddenly, ar 
the work ceased. The brethren were very much di-shcartenc 
by the failure of the meeting; some of the trustees becan 
frightened, and oflFered to pay the contractor liberally if 1 
would give up the job, and before the other trustees knew of 
the whole effort had exploded ; and the Close Baptists cat 
on and took the field, and several of their men, and that end( 
the whole affair. 
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The Quarterly Meeting opened correspondence with the 
Free Communion Baptists of Central New York, and sent Eld. 
Andrus as messenger to negotiate a union. The acquaintance 
formed through the Quarterly Meeting and others, finally re- 
sulted in uniting that people with the Freewill Baptists. 

The Quarterly Meeting now extended over a territory nearly 
an hundred miles in length, taking in a part of three counties, 
and it was resolved to set off the churches lying in the east 
part of Cattaraugus county into a new Quarterly Meeting. 
This left Hamburgh, Boston, Eden, W. Concord, E. Concord, 
Ashford, Great Valley, Little Valley, Napoli, and Ferrysburg in 
the Erie. It has since been divided again, and some new 
churches have been formed. 

We must leave our narrative here for the present, with the 
feeling that our story develops but a meagre view of the strug^ 
gles and experiences, the hopes and fears, the lights and shad- 
ows, the good and the evil done, the souls saved, and the errors 
committed, the prayers and sacrificing labors, the tears and 
heart-agonies which make up the private and public history of 
those who were part and parcel of this body. Many, yea, near- 
]y all, who once stood in the ranks and did valiant service, 
have gone to their reward. Here and there one lingers be- 
hind, and we see their grey locks at our gatherings. But the 
number grows less every year, and soon we shall see and hear 
them no more. God bless them, we all love them, and love to 
hear of the times, trials, and victories which they represent 
Letters from Elders Carey and Flumb have been of essential 
service in making up this imperfect record, and to them we 
wish to give due credit. 

12» 
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Art. IL— christian CITIZENSHIP .♦ 

A Dedication Sermon is the sermon preached at the formal 
opening of a house of religious worship. In the selection of a 
tbemcy it is ordinarily deemed most appropriate to discuss 
some of the fundamental doctrines of our Christian faith ; bnt 
on the present occasion, as this is the day which has been set 
apart, upon the recommendation of the President, as a day of 
National Thanksgiving, in which the nation as such shall fitting- 
ly recognize its relation to the government of God, it would 
seem most appropriate to select a subject with suitable refer- 
ence to that fact. I have aimed to do so. My text is from 
Philippians 1 : 27, — " Let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ" 

These words fail to convey to our ears the impression which 
the Philippians received from them. Nor does it seem to me 
that our translatora apprehended very clearly the meaning of 
the Greek term which is here employed. It is found, only three 
times in the New Testament — once as a noun, twice as a vcr^j 
politeuma, and politeuomau It is used twice in this epistl^' 
and once in the address which Paul made before the council ^ ^ 
recorded in the 23d chapter of Acts. 

I think the apostle meant to say in the text — "Let yoit^ 

CONDUCT AS CITIZENS BE AS BECOMETH THE GOSPEL OP ChRIST^ 

And to this should correspond the translation of the othe 
passaf^es. " Our conversation is in Heaven, means, " our cit^ 
zenship is in Heaven" expressing a beautiful and definite 
idea. 

Paul is represented as saying in his speech to the council — - 
" I have lived in all good conscience before God until this day ;'' 
and over that passage have been wasted much paper and ink^ 
considerable good temper, and not a little " good conscience,*^ 
I fear, in attempting to show how it was that Paul, in persecute 
ing the church, and in all the various acts of doubtful propriety 

♦ A Sermon preached at the dedication of the F. Baptist church in 
Chicago, on Thanksgiving Day, Dec. 7, 1865. 
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bich filled up his previous life, had nevertheless acted consci- 
itiously, and that, too, before God. 

But when Paul, on being arrested and brought into the cas- 
3, was addressed by the chief captain in such style as this : 
irt not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest 
I uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 
en that were murderers?" — being thus accused of sedition 
id of heading an insurrection of lawless banditti — it was very 
ich to the point for him to reply : " Men, brethren, and 
thera, hear ye my defence which I make now unto you. . . . 
UYE CONDUCTED MYSELF AS A CITIZEN in all good conscieuco 
fore God until this day." 

My text thus expounded suggests its own theme for this oc- 
3ion : The Nature and Duties op Christian Citizenship. 
The lessons of Divine Providence, so emphatically pronounced 
i enforced by the experiences through which we have passed 
ring the past five years, ought not to be lost. And I trust 
It you will not deem it inappropriate to our present gather- 
: if \ undertake to interpret them in your hearing to-day. 
L We have been impressed as never before with the true 
>vince and dignity of civil government. When the civil pow- 
assumcs to dictate of life and death to a million of men, by 
nmoning them to the field of battle to suppress a gigantic 
)ellion, and when, to meet the necessary expense of such an 
uament, it taxes our industry and property, and income, well 
;h taking tithes of all that we possess, we are forced to ask 
the Chief Magistrate — " By what authority doest thou these 
ngs, and who gave thee this authority ?" Is all this legiti- 
te ? or is it a tyrannical usurpation ? The answer is given 
th in nature and revelation. 

dtan is born into society as much as he is born at all; and 
iiety implies government. It is an absolute and universal 
jessity, therefore, of human nature. The theory of old 
litical writers, once so prevalent, that men in forming 
remments mutually agreed to sacrifice certain rights which 
!y were supposed to have in a ** state of nature," is utterly 
mndless, and has been already generally discarded. There is 
history to show that men ever <' agreed^' to form governments 
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at all. GoverDment is bom^ not made. It does not originate 
in Yoluntary compact. Men have held conventions to discass 
dietetics and to decide what and how much and when it was 
best to cat. But among all their profound sayings and doings 
they have never yet quite come to the absurdity of putting on 
record a formal resolution in which they solemnly express their 
approval of that institution called eating. They ate before 
they resolved, and before they met in convention. 

So men have come together to consider of the best forms of 
government, and how to carry them forward; but they never 
yet began their deliberations by resolving that it was best tc 
have a government. That was assumed. Eating and govern 
ment are alike necessities — the one of man's individual, physi 
cal nature; the other of his social, moral, and jural nature. 

Even without the testimony of revelation, therefore, w 
could not do otherwise than infer the will of God respectin 
this matter. Whatever is a real necessity of human nature an 
human society, is divinely appointed. 

But we are not left to inference — ^however logical anj rigi 
it may be. And especially with reference to the importao 
question as to the true scope and proper limits of human autboi 
ity in civil government, it is well that we have the clearer testi 
mony of the revealed Word. Here it is in Paul: 

" Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. Fo 
there is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordain 
ed of God. Whosoever therefore resistcth the power, resist 
eth the ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive V 
themselves damnation.'' 

But is not this a very broad doctrine ? Did not " the po^ 
ers" forbid the apostles to preach ? Did they not forbid Dan 
iel to pray ? and command Shadrach, Meshach and Abedneg( 
to worship the image of Nebuchadnezzar ? Did they not enac 
a fugitive slave law, and did not certain powers establish j 
government at Richmond a while ago ? The apostle, just a 
if he had anticipated this very train of objections, goes on U 
say: 

" For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 
That iS; such legitimate rulers as I speak of; if there are thos* 
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that are a terror to good works, and that fail to be a terror to 
evil, they are not such as God hath ordained. 

"Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power? do that which 
is good, and thou ehalt have praise of the same; for he is the 
minister of God to thee for good." All legitimate rulers are 
such. If there be those that are not, they are usurpers. 

" But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth 

not the sword in vain." This sword is one that Paul puts into 

the hand of true, God-appointed and God-approved rulers. If 

any ultra peace man has an objection to this sort of talk, let 

him have his controversy with Paul, and not with me. For 

this sword is none of my manufacture ; it is an original Greek 

sword, made, for aught I know, of Damascus steel. Certainly 

it is not such a one as a noted gentleman (whom I shall not 

name) was wont to wear in the drawing rooms of Washington, 

while the Confederates were fortifying Manassas, and guarding 

it with wooden guns against 200 regiments of blue coats. It 

is a sword for use, and not for show — for service and not for 

ornament." For he beareth it not in vain.^^ It is a sword, not 

for the scabbard, but one wherewith to smite down those who 

rise up against law and liberty and right. For he that wears 

it ** is the minister of God; a revenger to execute wrath upon 

Jjim that doeth evil." Every clause here is pregnant with mean- 

^og — and all to the same purpose — that legitimate rulers are 

SQch as use their power to protect the right, and punish the 

^rong. 

But while I have this passage in hand, let me call your at- 
tention to another view which has been urged with great ear- 
liestness and unquestioned sincerity by some good men ; the 
non-resistant doctrine, that justifies itself by such passages as 
this: " Beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
nnto wrath : for it is written, vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore^ if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if be thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome with evil, but over- 
come evil with good." I wonder if those who quote this pas- 
sage as against the right of punishing wrong-doers by civil gov- 
ernment, have ever noticed where it stands, and in what con- 
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nection ? The monk who occupied himself in dividing oar Bi- 
ble into chapters and verses, made some vexations blunders, 
and this is one of them. This non-resistant cartridge-box, which 
is conceived to be so full of heavy charges against all violence 
in government, stands at the very end of the chapter, and the 
zealous non-resistant who has fallen upon it, is so elated at the 
discovery, that he shuts up his Bible, and starts out in search 
of adventure — armed and equipped for many a battle with 
church members and Christian ministers, who are so infatuated 
and so inconsistent as to maintain the right of inflicting pon- 
ishtncnt, even to blood, upon him who commits a crime. The 
next chapter he perhaps never reads, or if so, it is at so long an 
interval, that he has forgotten the thing that goes before. 
But now let him read right along as Paul wrote it, and he 
finds that the very next sentence i& the one upon which I 
have just been commenting. " Avenge not yourselves, there- 
fore ; leave that to the tribunal which God has established- 
established for the very purpose of vindicating the good and 
punishing the bad. As individuals, you are not to take the law 
into your own hands ; for magistrates are ordained of God to 
see that justice be done, and they bear the sword as God's 
ministers, revengers to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.'' As these two passages stand thus in unbroken con- 
nection, I cannot doubt that this is a true representation of the 
apostle's logic. 

Civil government, therefore, has a high prerogative. Justice 
between man and man is something grand; it is for government 
to vindicate it. To maintain human rights against aggression 
is the work that God has assigned to it. It may not fail to do 
it. To cherish a false optimism or a sickly, soft-toned senti- 
mentalism, when God has called it to be a " terror" to evil 
doers, is to incur the Divine displeasure. For Saul to spare 
when God has commanded him to utterly destroy the sinners, 
the Amalekites, and to fight against them until they be consum- 
ed, is to bring down upon his head the stern sentence — " Thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected 
thee from being king over Israel." 

God has appointed civil government to stand before the 
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world, as an embodiment of justice. " Submit yourselves, there- 
fore," says Peter, "to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by Him (i. e., by God) for the punish- 
ment of evil doers and for praise of them that do well." Peter 
and Paul are not at issue. 

This may be written down by the progressives as an old 
fashioned doctrine, but be it so ; " the old is better" than the 
new. 

II. So again. Divine Providence has taught us wherein con- 
sists the true safety as well as the true glory of a nation. 
"Righteousness exalteth a nation." And with nations, as with 
individuals, it is equally true — " He that walketh uprightly, 
walketh surely." " Righteousness exalteth 1" Simple and grand I 
Righteousness ! — true loyalty to God — unswerving allegiance 
to the right. That righteousness which has no respect of per- 
sons in judgment; protecting all — the humblest not less than 
the highest. And which especially defends those that need de- 
fence — ** The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne 
shall be established forever." 

But " woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness, and his chambers br wrong: that useth his neighbor's 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work — that 
saith, I will build me a wide house and large chambers, and cut- 
teth him out windows; and it is ceiled with cedar and painted 
with Vermillion." 

That house is haunted. The vermillion with which the build- 
er paints it is the blood of the innocent, and he but adorns it 
with the skeletons of the murdered. 

The economy of self-preservation unites with justice in for- 
bidding that we should ever allow wrong to be done to the 
meanest man in our name and with our sanction. Nations ex- 
ist only on earth ; and national wrongs are punished here. 
There will be no national roll-call at the final judgment. That 
is for individual retribution ; but here the good and bad alike 
suffer where judgments are inflicted for national sins. And 
however long-deferred the penalty may be, it will come. The 
Divine justice will be vindicated. Our fathers sowed to the 
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wind ; we have been reaping the whirlwind. They scattered 
the dragon's teeth, and from them a harvest of armed men bai 
sprung np in our day. It has cost us a quarter of a million o 
lives to reap that harvest. Not that we have been punishec 
for their sins. " Ye shall no more say to me this proverb ii 
Israel : The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children' 
teeth are set on edge." Upon tliis generation has come al 
the righteous blood that has been shed from the sailing of tb< 
first slave ship to the day when there shall not be a manacle( 
slave beneath the nation's flag; but it has been because thi 
generation has endorsed the wrongs of all the past. Our fatli 
crs had no right to form a constitution that should wink at sla 
very. Had they ? Let us see. What right have I to entc 
into a league with some man in Canada, the conditions of whicl 
are that wc shall travel together from Detroit to St. Louis, am 
that I shall make no objection to his theft and robbery and bui 
glary along the road — not that I am to do these villanics, bn 
I am to allow him to do them, and if those whom he wonb 
plunder make insurrection against him, I promise to help Ud 
suppress that insurrection. If his victims make any resisitance 
I covenant to hold them while he shall plunder them. Have 
such a right ? If not, then our fathers had none. And now 
know full well the old proverb that bids us " say nothin 
but good concerning the dead." But until that doctrine canb 
found in the Divine Word, I beg to be excused from stultifyin 
myself so far as to believe that, because Judas Iscariot is deai 
his wrong doings are never to be spoken of. Jefferson Davi 
it is to be hoped, will die one of these days-^sorae of us ha\ 
a choice as to the method — but I promise you that I shall n( 
afterward give him an apotheosis as an exalted Christian pi 
lanthropirft or a high-minded patriot. Our fathers had no rigl 
to enter into a covenant with tyrants, agreeing therein that ev( 
the slave trade should not be prohibited for more than twen 
years, and that the escaping fugitive should be returned to h 
master. But when fifteen years ago we indorsed again, 
more odious form than they ever dreamed of, that odious stip 
lation, and enacted the bill of abominations known as the Foj 
tive Slave LaW; then it was that we shouted in our frenz 
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''His blood be upon as and our children/' and their first dark 
crime became white by the side of our blacker villainy. 

Tet the nation prospered — increased in wealth, and powery 
and pride — we despised our brother and defied our Maker. 
Prospered ? Aye I so prospers the merchant who adds to his 
stock ten thousand yards of tapestry in which are nestled a 
million of moths. Our riches were moth-eaten. We were but 
accumulating wrath against the day of wrath, and the revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God, who sooner or later will ren- 
der to every man according to his deeds — and to every nation 
none the less. We had allowed the tyrant to trample upon 
our feeble brother, and he was but making his heels heavy and 
bard, that he might trample upon our own flesh and blood after 
a little. He had with our consent ground his sword for our 
neighbor of a darker hue, and we knew not that he was to use 
it upon our own kith and kin. But so is God's just judgment. 
In consenting that despotism may make a victim of others, we 
victimize ourselves by and by. So Js society bound to- 
gether, that none of us can ever utter that heartless speech, 
" Am I my brother's keeper ?" 

But " we bad promised I In the bond of our union, we had 
stipulated, thus to allow r Then to keep the promise for a 
single hour, was to re-enact the wrong, and to commit again 
the original sin of making it at the first. Suppose we had 
agreed with the Irish that all of them who emigratefd to Amer- 
ica should have the full privilege of enslaving all of German de- 
scent, or with the English, that they might enslave the Irish, 
or with the French, that they might hold in bonds the English 
—but stop ! I must not suppose this, lest the Anglo-Saxon or 
Teutonic blood should grow hot even at the mention of the hy- 
pothesis. 

Yet God has shown himself a true father always, in that he 
is the especial protector and defender of the feeblest of his 
children. 

Government is for the benefit of the weak. And it is its es- 
pecial glory if it be true to its work ; and its very especial 
Bhame if it fail. The Marquis of Westminster, with his regular 

13 
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incomo of more than a thoasand gold dollars a day, asks lit 
odds of the Queen. The royal government is not likely to ( 
trench upon his rights; but if it should undertake to do it, lit 
liarm could result to one with such resources at bis coromai 
The glory of the English Constitution is the shield with whi 
it defends the commonest citizen. And of more than one ott 
empire may the same be said. 

A windmill is not ordinarily a thing of beauty. But I ha 
seen one that to me seemed to be so. It had a history. Wh 
• Frederick the Great" was Emperor of Prussia, ho erected 
little way out of Potsdam the palace of Sans Sonci. It is 
fair little palace, and stands in a beautiful ground. But in 1 
rear of it was an ungainly windmill, that ill-comported w 
the beauty of the imperial grounds. His majesty oflFered 
buy, but the miller declined to sell. He added to the pri 
but the miller replied, "My fathers have died here; I prei 
to sleep with them." Frederick, impatient of refusal, order 
the windmill to be torn down, and the palace grounds to 
extended over the spot. The work of demolition went on i 
der the eyes of its owner, who looked on with true Germ 
coolness, and only said, as he folded his arms : " I belie 

WERE ARE LAWS IN PRUSSIA 1" 

He commenced his suit to recover the property ; and thot 
the plaintiff was a humble miller, and the defendant a haugl 
emperor, the court gave him his case, and decreed that Fred 
ick should restore the property, rebuild the mill and pay 
damages. The emperor bowed his head to the just authoi 
of righteous law, and executed the decree. 

By and by the grand nephew of Frederick was king, and 
miller's grand-son ground still his neighbor's grists under 
shadow of Sans Souci. But a change had come over the : 
tunes of the humble man, and now he writes to the soverei 
confessing his pecuniary embarrassment, and offering to sell 
six thousand thalers the property which had been refused 
the first Frederick by bis grandfather. But the reign 
Prince, in a truly royal way^ replies by a letter over his c 
hand: 
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^i ^' My dear Friend : — ^I regret to hear of your embarrassment ; &icf 
^ the mUl cannot be $old I It belongs to the history of Prussia. 
Enclosed are the six thousand thalers, which may relieve your nece*- 
A fiities, and which you will please accept from 
4 Your friend and neighbor — 

Frederick William m.** 



1 



t. 



And there to this day the mill stands as a monument to 
(be dignity of law, and the supremacy of justice, even in a mon- 
archy ! 

It was on a beautiful sunny day in October that I stood iu 
front of the palace, amid the fragrance of flowers, the playing 
of fountains, and the singing of birds; but of all the beautifal 
tbings gathered* in that enchanting spot, none seemed to me 
quite so beautiful as the old wind-mill standing in the rear, 
towering even above the palace roof, and swinging its arms as 
if in defence of the rights of the humblest, and in defiance of 
tbe unrighteous demands of the mightiest I . 

Prussia has no prouder monument in all her domain, and np 
finrer pledge of the stability of her empire. 

"The king that faithfully judgeth 'the poor," is he whose 
'throne shall be established forever." 

Tbe fundamental law of the nation ought always to have 
spoken in the clearest tones of the fundamental rights of man, 
and insured to all who should ever live under it "life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." And now that this question of 
80 amending the Constitution has come before us, if this gener- 
ation shall refuse to do it, upon them will justly come all the 
righteous blood that has been shed, from the fall of Sumter to 
the surrender of Lee. 

GT)d is just. " His justice cannot sleep forever." " Becauee 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, there- 
fore, the hearts of the children of men are fully set in them to 
do evil." But we have learned that though the day of settle- 
ment be long deferred, the account is all kept. It is the na- 
ture of God's moral government that the penalty is not always 
speedily visited; but it is equally certain that it will be in the 
end, and not one item of tbe long account will be omitted! Not 
one! 
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'Thirty years a<ro these free States should have said to th 
despots of the South : " Give to your slaves their freedom, an 
acknowledge their rights as men, or be prepared to me( 
100,000 bayonets, borne by stern muscles, resolved to coinp« 
you to do it." And had the slaves been our own fathers an 
brothers, wives and children, we should have said so. But we di 
not remember those that were in'l)onds as bound with them. An 
it would have saved us lives and money, and national honor, bs 
we done it. There were a few of God's prophets who told \ 
so then, but we called them mad, and laughed to scorn the 
predictions, as the old world did Noah's ; but they were n< 
mad. They spoke only the words of truth and sobernea 
Some of them are in their graves. One of them, whose so 
was so possessed of the absorbing ideas of justice and hami 
brotherhood, of the unrighteousness of annihilating manhood i 
make room for merchandise, and of the duty of the free Nor 
to demand freedom for our suffering brother, that he could on 
wait for seventeen others to join him, and thrust himself in 
the breach to die as a martyr to his mighty faith. Glorio 
Old John Brown 1 The World called him a mad man ; but 1 
was wiser than Wise ; and Wise was a fool to hang him. P 
his soul has gone marching on ever since, leading a thousai 
battalions, and inspiring them with the wierd music of '^ Gloi 
glory, hallelujah 1" 

Who would have predicted when this Apostle John of Am( 
ican liberty was hung, that in less than ten years the Jo 
Brown song would have become one of our national airs, voic 
by shouting thousands in Richmond, New Orleans and Charli 
ton ? Verily, " God's ways are not our ways, nor his thougl 
our thoughts." 

Shall we learn the lesson that God would teach us 7 
man with the truth, is stronger than a nation without it. A 
the victory comes to him in the end, even though he dies in t 
first of the battle. With God on our side, there is no dcfi 
— nay, more, there is no real disaster. 

And wo have learned that all the outward forms of pi( 
will not save us from the penalty of our inhumanity. We m 
make many prayers to God, but they will not atone for one i 
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of injustice toward oor fellow men. Oar nation outwardly do- 
knowledged Jehovah. Our National Congress had its Chap- 
lain. Our Presidents, in their annual messages, made a parade 
of the name of God, and openly recognized him as the nation's 
benefactor. And none of them with more pious palaver than 
Franklin Pierce, Millard Fillmore, and James Buchanan. Bat 
the Divine rebuke came to as: ^^ Bring no more vain oblations; 
incense is an abomination unto me. The calling of assemblies, 
I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
* * And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine 
eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear; your hands arc full of blood. Wash ye, make you clean; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, (justice,) 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow." 

We appointed national fasts; (Jefferson Davis did the same;) 
but our penance could not impose upon a just God. In holy 
indii^Qation he cried out: '^ Is it such a fast that I have chosen? 
A day for man to afSict his soul ? Is it to spread sackcloth 
tnd ashes under him ? * * Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen 7 to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ?" 

The arrows of God's justice passed through all this their 
gauze of hypocrisy, as through a cobweb, and the nation was 
pierced by them; and as nations are called to reckoning and 
ftppointed to punishment here, as nations, and not as individu- 
als composing them, the good and true suffer with the bad an(} 
the untrue. 

III. And so we learn the duty of good men— of Christian 
men — not to shrink from taking part in the affairs of govern- 
ment. It has been the practical doctrine of many devoted 
Christians that politics was something contraband to the disci- 
ples of Christ. " My kingdom is not of this world," they will 
quote to you. So do the monks that bide away from the stern 
conflict of life, quote the same. 

Christian men are not to be conformed to this world, bat 
they are to evince their thorough transformation by carrying; ft 
13* 
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pore and nndefiled religion into every department of life. I am 
not unaware of the temptations and corroptions of political 
life, but a man*s religion never shines with such a heavenly ligbt 
to the eyes of worldly men, as when they see that its lustre 
need not be dimmed even in the murky regions of politics. 
And now, when I say " politics," I know that the associations 
which most men have with that word are by no means such as 
to suggest to them anything religious, or to awaken feelings 
which are very highly devotional. But that is not the fault of 
the word itself, for politics is the " Science of government" 
And if government is by Divine appointment — an ordinance of 
God — designed only for the maintenance of human rights, and 
the vindication and impersonation of that justice which consti- 
tutes the solid substratum of the Divine character itself, and 
the eternal stability of the Divine throne, can the science which 
teaches it be unworthy of a Christian ? One might better ask, 
" Can a Chriatian be worthy of the name who discards from his 
thoughts and attention so worthy, so divine, and withal, so 
practical a theme ?" 

Whence is it, then, that politics comes to mean trickery, chi- 
canery, low scrambling for office, unscrupulous, self-seeking am- 
bition for place, buying and selling of votes, log-rolling in legis- 
lation, wasteful expenditure of public money, deception and fraud 
and every evil work ? All this comes of the very thing of which 
I complain — that conscientious Chriistian people have too often 
stood aloof from their legitimate responsibilities, and left the 
whole matter of governing the world, making laws and forming 
institutions to His Satanic Excellency and his confederates. 
(We say Excellency now, instead of Majesty, since the days of 
the rebel anti-type at Richmond.) 

It is the business of the church to govern this world. Every 
ruler should be one of God*s " Ministers" — all true rulers 
are. And who more than a Christian has a right to be such a 
minister? 

The nation has gone through a bloody war that ought to 
have been saved — that would have been saved if Christian ideas 
had from the first controlled our national legislation. The 
law for selecting governmental officers is, '' Choose from among 
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you men fearing God and working righteousness." What is 
such a man but a Christian 7 But suppose Christian men stand 
aside and refuse to receive such appointment? Or suppose 
they have nothing to do with making the selection ; and selfish, 
unscrupulous, wicked men come to hold oflScc and legislate for 
the nation. Is it strange, in such a case, that the whole people 
should be involved in calamity, as the deserved penalty of na- 
tional sin ? 

Ordinarily, Christian men who vote come to the day of election, 
find a ticket already prepared, and, without asking many ques- 
tions for conscience* sake, or any other sake, vote it. It is not 
such a tickets as they would have selected, but that was done at 
the primary meeting, and because Christian people don't go 
there, Satan's subalterns have it their own way. If this is fo 
Christian men to ''let their conduct as citizens be such as be- 
cometh the Gospel of Christ," then St. Paul might as well have 
never written my text, and the translators might just as well 
have obscured it for all time to our English ears. 

It is ordinarily but one day in the year that the Christian 
voter would be called to give to this business, and only a por- 
tion of that. I would have every Christian man attend these 
primary meetings. The notice should be given out in every 
pulpit on the Sabbath : " On such a day the friends of liberty 
and human rights will meet to put in nomination for election 
on the second Tuesday of the coming October, candidates for 
the various offices in Chicago, iu Cook county, or in Illinois," 
as the case may be. 

Why not ? This " whole nation has been sinful, a people la- 
den with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that are cor- 
rupters ; the whole head has been sick, and the whole heart 
faint," because our Christian people have stood aloof from civil 
affairs. Political corruption has ruled. Men that have held 
office have prostituted it to their selfish purposes, neither fear- 
ing God nor regarding man. Those trusted with the public 
funds have used them for their own purposes, and become de- 
faulters. 

"What is the salary of such an office?" I said to Mr. G id- 
dings one day : " $3000 a year, and stealings thrown in/' was 
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the reply. I did not understand this to be a confession of an 
dereliction on the part of the respondent. Few public me 
were more honest than be. But it was the rather humorou 
etatemcnt of a serious fact. Political men have recked wit 
corruption ; they have been rotten with dishonest gain. MaD 
a man who seeks to be elected to a Governor's chair, or t 
Congress, or to a Mayoralty, asks not about the salary attacl 
ed to the ofEce ; that is a small affair, a mere pittance. Th 
people suppose him to bo public spirited or wealthy, that h 
can serve his country for so low a sum ; but ho understands 
otherwise — *^ the stealings thrown in," are with him the mai 
consideration. The liberal bonus which he maj^ receive fc 
serving bis friends — the black mail he may levy on those wh 
seek office through him or from him ; the handsome percentag 
that may come back to him on generous contracts which he ma 
let to certain parties — these are the five loaves and two fishe 
— the seven great principles which, according to JohnRandolpI 
control most professional politicians and ambitious office-seel 
ers. These out of a bankrupt made Fernando Wood a mi 
lionaire at the end of a single term of office as Mayor of Ne 
York. 

If a holder of a patent right seeks an extcnsjon at the hanc 
of Congress, it is understood that $200,000 must be expende 
to secure it, and it used to be understood that about that muc 
would be sufficient to do it. I think it is a little better noi 
It would take more money 1 But it is amazing how many mc 
of easy virtue reach our National Capitol. The Hon. Mr.— 
for example, is above the offer of a direct bribe — an honorab 
man is he that never sells his vote — never 1 He would scoi 
to do such a thing. But he enjoys a game of cards. The agei 
for securing tho renewal of Colt's Patent spends a pleasai 
hour with him, and after a while says to him: "Now, on th 
next game, here is $1500. If I lose it, the money is yours, bi 
you agree to vote for my measure.'' Ho loses the game, • 

course. Mr. must vote for the extension. But is he m 

an honorable gentleman ? He never sells his vote ! — not he 1 

Another gentleman is ambitious of a national reputatio 
He wants to make a great speech — say on French claims. Bi 
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he is not remarkably industrious, and not remarkably well post- 
ed in the facts. Our agent knows bis in6rmity ; it is not love 
of money. But he is not remarkably scrupulous as to the mat- 
ter of using some other man's intellectual labor without honest 
credit. He is entirely willing to be thought the best versed of 
any man in the nation on that subject. Now, there is a plod- 
ding statistician in Washington, who has spent many months 
over the matter — a sort of go-between is that book-worm. Mr. 
Colt's extension agent applies to bim. He is employed to 
spend a month more in compiling the facts and preparing them 
for effective use. The work is done. He then goes to our 
aspiring statesman, off^crs him the free use of his ample mana- 
script, and urges him to make a speech on that subject. " In 
vain is the net spread in ihe sight of any bird ;" but the Sena- 
tor doesn't see it. The manuscript is used; the speech is 
made ; the press copies it ; pronounces its author one of the 
remarkable men of the United States Senate, and even mentions 
his name as one of the Candidates for the Presidency. He is 
entangled in the net and caught. By and by his generous 
friend, whose brain labor he has thus used to his own aggran- 
dizement, has a favor to ask. Of course, he must not refuse it; 
else his flaunting of borrowed plumes might be exposed. He 
votes for Colt's extension ! The agent pays the learned com- 
piler $1,000, and that was the price of the Senator's vote. He 
never saw a single strand of the net in the meshes of which 
he was taken. Yet it cost ten hundred dollars to weave it 1 

And as at Washington, so at Columbus, Lansing, Indianapo- 
lis, Springfield, Albany, and I will not say Boston. For this is 
one of the happy results of the New England system. Five 
hundred members of the Lower House in the Massachusetts 
Legislature is an unwieldy body, and a little awkward for 
D^any of the purposes of legislation. But its very unwieldincss 
places it above corruption. There are too many men to bo 
bought; hence you never hear of that sort of legislation there. 
Bnt if two railroad companies in New York or Michigan have 
rival interests to come before the Legislature, their agents are 
there with their hundred thousands to carry it through. And 
Dien of whom we never could have thought it, but meii who 
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lack Christian principle, are in the market, to be sold to the 
highest bidder; and sometimes they sell themselves to both 
the bidders. One of the railroad companies in such a contest 
paid one member of a certain legislature $1,000 to vote on their 
side. Before the final vote came to be taken, the other offer- . 
ed him $1500 to be sick and go home. He took it, and went 
home. If an election is to be held for United States Senator, 
it is too often understood that the votes are given on the side 
of the heaviest capital. Jn such a contest a friend of one of 
the candidates met an ally on the steps of the Capitol — ^^ Well, 
what is the prospect?" " All right 1 our man is to be elected!" 
" Do you think so ?" " Yes, sir, they are going to vote for 
him !" "Do you say so ? how does that come ?" " Ah ! that, 
(patting his hand upon the pocket where he carried $10,000 or- 
dinarily,) that did it 1" 

Is it not time that Christian men stood as a breakwater 
against these waves of corruption ? 

As to Christian ministers holding office, I need say but little. 
Ordinarily they have something better to do; and of course 
every man should do the best possible thing for the glory of 
God and the redemption of the world* But I know of no law 
of Christian conduct that should forbid a man, simply because he 
has labored in the gospel ministry, from over afterward laboring 
in any other sphere of usefulness. Some ministers arc called 
to be teachers ; and for my part, I wish that every teacher of 
the young was also a worthy preacher of Christ. And if eve- 
ry lawyer in Cook county should become converted, and go to 
preaching Christ on every Sabbath, what Christian man could 
feel like objecting? Nor do I think that their clients would be 
likely to suffer by such a conversion. If every Member of 
Congress should have appointments to preach to the people of 
high and low degree on every Christian Sabbath, I do not believe 
their business in the Senate Chamber or the House would be 
anv worse done. 

That any minister should become in the common sense of the 
term an office seeker, is a different thing. No man has a right 
to do that. But if his health may not allow of the arduous 
work of the ministry, or he has acknowledged qualifications for 
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some governmental office, and is called to it, it is for each one 
to decide the question of bis duty as to accepting it. But in 
accepting it, and discharging its functions, let him ever bear in 
mind that he is to be a Christian man, and to act worthily of 
the office of a Christian minister always. And if he docs so, I 
know of few positions in which he can giv^ a more emphatic 
testimony to the power of a Christian life. There is a very 
common impression, that were the men found in the ministry 
to be encompassed with the common temptations of other men, 
they would be as unscrupulous and reckless as the rest of the 
world. When they are tried, and Satan finds nothing in them, 
he meets a most stinging rebuke, and a most disastrous de- 
feat. 

I do not speak thus because I conceive that there is any- 
thing in political office especially attractive to a devout Chris- 
tian. With the associations commonly gathering around such 
a position, it is ordinarily quite otherwise. Only a sense of 
duty would constrain him to assume such a place the second 
time after having once tried it. But there have been such cases 
and may be again. 

An eminent prophet of the Lord once held a high office under 

Nebuchadnezzar, who made him ruler over the whole province 

of Babylon, and chief of the Governors over all her wise men j 

and Bclshazzar afterward made this same prophet the third 

ruler in the kingdom. And Darius, the Mode, sought to set 

him over the whole realm; a rare fortune to befall a man, to 

have his tenure of office continue throuirh successive reiq-ns and 

conflicting dynasties; but his unimpeachable integrity and his 

incorruptible fidelity won for him the confidence even of those 

whose sins he exposed, and whose overthrow he predicted. 

And happy for that office-holder, whose conspiring enemies 

could detect no fault in all his civil administration, and were 

compelled to say: ** We shall not find any occasion against this 

Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law of his 

God." Office-holding could not corrupt such a man. 

And there have been other such. John Quincy Adams al- 
ways refused to receive presents while in office. He had stud- 
ied that law of Moses, which says : " Thou shalt not tako a gift, 
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for a gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words of tkt 
righteous." Our late President wore no title more worthi^ 
than that which honored him the most — of " Honest Abe." 
OflSce did not spoil his simplicity, nor stain his spotless integ- 
rity. And Andrew Johnson, in so courteously declining thi 
handsome present which some New York gentlemen proposei 
to make him, has set a good example to all holders of ofiSceift 
subordinate positions. 

IV. We have learned not to be afraid of storms and of «gi» 
tation, and of civil convulsions. For long years the nation wia 
paralyzed. Good men — pious doctors of theology, saw a litUi 
cloud in the heavens, and began to pray and preach against iti 
giving forth any thunder and lightning. The atmosphere gref 
heavy — men's consciences became stupid — a spiritual asphyxia 
had settled upon the church, and her true religion had well ni^ 
gone out as a candle expires in a jar of carbonic acid. Bo 
God had thoughts of mercy ; he covered the heavens will 
storm-clouds, scattered his lightnings, buried up the malark 
dissipated the deadly miasma, and He, whose voice of old shoo 
the earth, came with his grandest thunders to fulfil the promifl 
which he had made — "Yet once more I shako not the earth ai 
ly, but also heaven." Timid men were afraid, but it was a 
God's thunder. He " made the clouds his chariot, the wind 
his messengers, and the flaming fire his servant." 

Millions of disenthralled freedmen have to-day a new insta 
ment of Scripture. How their imaginative and devout nature 
must catch at such a strain as this — " The earth shook an 
trembled ; the foundations of the hills also were shaken bi 
cause He was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his not 
trils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: The Lord also thai 
dered in the heavens, and the highest gave his voice. He sen 
out his arrows and scattered the enemy; he shot out lightnin 
and discomfited them. He sent from above and took me an 
drew me out of many waters. He delivered me from my stron 
enemy, and from them which hated me, for they were too stron 
for me." 

The epochs in the geological history of our planet have bee 
marked by mighty convulsions; the birth of our world into eac 
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higher sta<;o of lifo has been attended always by hard laboring 
pains. The slaves that live to-day, and their descendants that 
shall eonie after, must in all time thank God for a freedom that 
came with many convulsive throes. 

And now that one storm has passed, think it not stranirc if 
there «hall come another. The sti'UGjgle is not all over. The slave 
ha:* his freedom — tliank (rod ! IJnt what is freedom unprotect- 
ed liv riixhtcous laws ? *' Ktcrnnl viuilance is the price of lib- 
crty" always; but what viirilancc can a man or a people exer- 
cise who are deniived of all i)i)litical riirhts ? I have heard of 
Bonic one who said that he was in favor of the Maine Law, but 
he was opposed to enforciu'j: it! Are there some such friends 
of ihc black man's freedom ? 

Shall we fori^ct the lessons of the past? One thing is cer- 
tain, we cannot forirct tiiom lon<jr before there shall come an 
emphatic reminder. Tlic slaves have had a taste of freedom 
bow; wc must acknowledire their manhood of our own hearti- 
ness, or they v;ill comp<:l us to do it in another convulsion, so 
hloody that the one tlironirh which the South has past will be 
forfTotion 11^ a tlunu: of little account. A hundred thousand 
men have carried arms for their country; — they have found 
that ihey are men ; and knowini^ their riirhts, they will daro 
maintain them. Having .«et fire to a train of powder, you may 
propose to init it out by sittin<r down on it. Bui don^t ask me 
to Join von in the luxurv of ifucli a sittinir. 

Ijiit whv do I thus talk? For surclv it is the unworthiest of 

ttll motives to which I am thus apj)calinj^. Our j-elf- interest, it 

is true, would compel us to make citizens of these freedmen; 

'^iit is tliere no self-respect to lead us to do it? When we 

'^^vc put then in the hottest of the battle, exposed them at 

^^m Pillow and Peter.-burLr, found them true and loyal and 

^illinjr always, and by their voluntary co-operation alone have 

socured a victory which wouhl have lini^cred yet fora long time, 

^nd pn)bably never would have heen gained but for them — aro 

^o to betray them now ? 

And is there no justice as well as manly pride to plead for 
^licm? Are they not n^en ? Have they no ri;»;hts to protect? 
Would you make a wolf a guardian for a lamb? Have not the 
14 
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hands that have so bravely handled bullets for the nation^s d&^ 
fence hitherto, proved tliemselves worthy to handle ballots foxr 
their own defence hereafter? 

And does not jastico to the loyal of the nation demand tba^ 
the power in these lately rebellious states should be with th^ 
loyal and these only ? And who else can so well be trusted ? 
Who docs not know that these whipped rebels are rebels a.'fc 
heart still? I have heard of Lorenzo Dow*s performing a pe- 
culiar feat of.spiritual gymnastics, in which he is said to hav 
pounded the grace of God into a rebellious and pugilisti 
blacksmith; but I have always doubted of the genuineness o^ 
the man*s conversion. That may have been, however; but wht 
believes that the regiments commanded by Lee and Johnstoi 
really received tlic gift of unfeigned repentance and the truc^ 
grace of patriotism at the moment of their surrender to ai 
overpowering federal force ? *' Compelled virtue is no virtue,' 
I used to hear from honored lips, and I have always believei 
it. 

These Southern aristocrats are, in the main, just as villain — 
ous today as they were a year ago. And if the rebellious*' 
States are to be permitted to have their former political status 
in the Republic, it can be safely granted only on condition that 
none but loyal men shall vote; and to disfranchise the vast ma- 
jority of the truly loyal, and that, too, the only class that wo 
have found so, is political suicide. It is to undo what it has 
cost us so many lives to accomplii^h in all this long war. 

And then notice the injustice to a free North on another 
ground. Under that phrase of our Constitution — " three-fifths 
of all other persons," the South have always had an undue 
share of political power. Since I860, according to the best 
estimate that I have been able to make — (some have stated the 
Dumber higher) — they might have claimed eighteen members of 
Congress. As the slaves themselves had no political power, 
this was so much that inured solely to the advantage of the 
slaveholding class. The annihilation of slavery ought to have 
remedied this odious inequality. But if the frecdmeu are not 
to be enfranchised, then their emancipation, so far from dimin- 
ishing this excess in favor of the aristocracy of the South, in- 
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creases it. For under a new census there will be none to be 
counted as three-fifths ; but all as five-fifths. If, then, three- 
fifths gave them cii^hteen, five fifths will give them thirty! 
Hereafter, then, this Southern aristocracy, who are still to hold 
in their hands all the power, will have gained twelve members 
of Congress by the commission of the grass injustice of debar- 
ring the colored men from the ballot box 1 It is not strange 
tLat these rebels should oppose the negroes voting! But it is 
straniie that anv Northern man should stand with them I 

It is objected, however, that they " arc ignorant — that they 
can neither read nor write !" Then condition their voting upoa 
their learning how. But are they any more ignorant than the 
Catholic Irish that elected Franklin Pierce and James Buchan- 
an? — that control every municipal election in New York City 
and Boston ? And if you make the knowing how to read and 
write, a condition with the colored men, do the same with the 
white men. Yet what a cry would be raised should that be 
attempted ! From such came all the strength and hope of the 
disloyalists of the North. Ignorant ? Tliey know enough to 
vote for freedom and to fight for it; and that is the difficulty. 
If they knew only enough to vote for slavery and against their 
country, not a syllable of objection would ever be uttered by 
those who are now so jealous for the interests of sound learn- 

But*' there is an unconquerable hostility — an irrepressible 

<5onflict between the white and black races." I deny it; the 

fitcts disprove it; the slave always gave a cordial welcome to 

^le white faces that came carrying guns beneath the old flag I 

^'bey showed no distrust of them. They trusted them to their 

borrow even, when such men as Buell and McClcIlan constantly 

demanded them back into slavery; and still their faith did not 

^ield. The distrust is between the master who has fought for 

slavery, and the slave who has fought for freedom — that is all. 

"^"^hen the master comes to be loyal to freedom the distrust 

leases ; until he does, we propose to leave the voting only in 

"^hc hands of the freedmeu, and then, surclj, there will be no 

%)ickering between the voters. 

And now, while the General Assembly of the New School 
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Presbyterian cliurcb votes with enthusiastic unanimity for so 
frage extension, and even the Old School Assembly records oi 
ly a vote or two against it; while all the periodicals of th 
Methodist Episcopal church speak one voice, and all the othc 
branches of the Methodist family in )^:cneral convention vote i 
one mass; while the grandest Cliristian convocation of th 
century, meets in Boston to represent the Congregationa 
churches, and to send up one thundering " aye !'* — while all th 
branches of the Baptist family are as agreed in this as in n 
spect to baptism itself — while even the repentant rebel Gcnci 
al Gantt makes eloquent speeches sustaining the justice an 
Ihe feasibility of it, assuring us that the South will be moi 
ready than even the North itself to adopt the measure, whi! 
such men as John Miner Bolts of Virginia, and Henry L. Fool 
of Mississippi agree with Howard and Butler and Banks — a 
of whom have had large opportunity of judging of the temp 
of the South — while all these voices, and a thousand more, jo 
in one grand choral harmony in favor of free suffrage to all ll 
loyal South, irrespective of color, let not one true man falter 
his faith, or flag in his zeal, or weary in his w^ork, until tl 
righteous doctrine of equal suffrage shall prevail over all tl 
fears of the timid, and all the opposition of the wicked. 

The question is not to be settled without a battle — witho 
more than one. It is another campaiirn upon wliich we ha 
entered like that which ended in abolishing slavery in the D. 
trictof Columbia — prohibiting it in the Territories, and repej 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law. It will be disposed of, I thic 
without bloodshed ; for our Southern brethren have learm 
our prowess now, and will not care to try it again. But oth 
than that, it is more than all we have gone through. And y 
I expect it will be short. In that contest let every Christii 
see to it that his conduct as a citizen is such as becometh tl 
gospel of Christ. 

There will be boasted patriots to oppose it; but that pat: 
otism is spurious which is not based upon true philanthropy; 
is not to be trusted. 

You will be told, by way of objection, that " women do in 
vote." And why do they not add, "Neither do children 
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Then the fallacy would be too transparent to deceive any one. 
Both women and children are represented at the polls, as real- 
ly as if they were there in person. Those who are identi6ed 
with them in interest and affection arc there for them. But 
who will be thereto represent these freedmen? Only those 
who have always plundered them of every right, and who will 
refrain from doing it in the future simply because they have not 
the power. And if these freedmen that have now learned the 
art of war, and are fast learning to read the history of the 
world, are to be taxed for the property they hold, without rep- 
resentation at the ballot-box, let us not forget that our fathers 
went to war eighty-nine years ago on that simple issue, and 
these four millions of slaves will know that fact soon, and they 
will not be slow to profit by the example. 

But " the ruling race will never treat them with the respect 
clue to equals." Give them the elective franchise and see. 
Stephen A. Douglas hugged every Irishman and drank lager 
beer with every Dutchman in Illinois in the canvass in which he 
secured his last election to the United States Senate. And if 
the negroes in New York City to-day had a vote, the only dif- 
ficulty would be that they would be disgusted with the superflu- 
ous civility and attention which they would receive from such 
men as Seymour, Brooks, and the Woods. Give the colored 
people of Virginia the elective franchise, and if Henry A. Wise 
himself thought there was any hope of his election to the Gov- 
ernor's chair, he would have a kiss for every negro baby that 
he met, with the hope of securing its mother's influence and its 
fatlier's vote. It is not in human nature to disrespect one who 
has, and who rightly appreciates, the rights of a man. He re- 
spects himself, and others respect him. 

But it is time that I were done. And yet I can scarcely close 
such a discourse as this, upon this great day of national thanks- 
giving, without at least briefly adverting to the wonderful history 
of the eventful years through which we have passed. Since the 
assembling in this city of the grandest of all the political coa- 
ventions which have ever met — in which Abraham Lincoln was 
first nominated for the ofiBce of President of the United States, 
14* 
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what events have transpired 1 When was there ever so n 
history made in so short a time ? 

Look at the mountain peaks that tower up above the c 
mon plane of other j-ears and ages ! and each of them gilde( 
the bright sunshine of liberty 1 The abolition of slavery in 
District of Columbia 1 The security of freedom forever to 
Territories 1 The repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law I 
emancipation, by the President's Proclamation, of two an 
half million of slaves 1 The defeat of the Southern oligai 
in their attempt to sever the Union and to build from its f 
ments an odious despotism, founded upon slavery, — their u 
and crashing military defeat 1 And Iiij2:her still than 
of these appears the summit of that loftiest peak, from 
top of which the clouds are just now passing away — the ara« 
ment to the Constitution of the United States forever proh: 
ing slavery from Qvevy foot of our vast domain ! 

The seer who five years ago should have predicted that- 
generation should witness such a consummation, would 1 
been declared fanatical and mad. " What hath God wrougl 
is the exclamation that leaps unbidden from our joyous 
thankful hearts to-day. Many an aged Simeon, just and dev 
who had long waited for the consolation of Israel, but wl 
darkening eyes years ago despaired of beholding this day, 
felt ready to say, " Lord, now Icttest thou thy servant dcpai 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.'* 

Not unto us, not unto us, Lord, but unto thv name, be 
the glory 1 

But the triumphs of our Christian civilization are not 
achieved. In those that are yet before us, tliis church will 
fail to act well its part. The war is to be puj?hed forward 
til that other barbarism which has intrenched itself in the 
West shall be swept into the sea — until Romanism, with 
idolatries, superstitions and deadly hostility to religious li 
ty, be utterly vanquished — until, finally, our citizenship onei 
be ended, and our citizenship in heaven be made complete. 
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Art. Ill— an OPEN DOOR FOR THE AMERICAN 

CHURCH. 

Slavery is dead, Icn^ally dead, and, as a system of cliattclism, 
literally dead. Once, even among Northern Christians, it was 
not unpopular to advocate that slavery is the normal condition 
of the African, and that it was expressly sjinctioned by the 
Holy Scriptures. In the South these theories were acted upon 
and resulted in such a slate of society as to effectually exclude 
the advocates of the genuine gospel of Christ. By the abolish- 
ment of slavery all these barriers to the trulh arc removed or 
in process of removal. Those religious theories are advocated 
no more. The great wheel of national opinion has revolved, 
and " conservative" or unprogressive men have been, by that 
reToIution, turned up to the stand-point formerly occupied by 
radicals alone. Yet very many of them never having lifted a 
foot in changing their moral locality, and only having "moved 
as they were moved upon." appear scarcely aware that they ' 
have changed their position at all. They arc with the country, 
and always were. They were always on the popular side, and 
are there yet. They shout " hosannali," or cry " crucify him," 
jnst according as the multitude furnish the text. But those 
well-meaning, timid men, who, for prudential reasons, kept si- 
lence, but whose piety was sounder than their logic, can now 
speak what they believe and what they " have ever believed," 
and are full of thanksgiving to God for this glorious change. 
The old manufacturers of public sentiment in Washington are 
at a large discount, though vigorously plying their vocation, 
and the good men who used to be troubled by their influence 
regard them no longer. The sycopV.ants who used to dance at- 
tendance to them, and laugh when they smiled, and weep when 
they gloomed, are now beginning to chatter as obsequiously, 
find play satellite as prettily, around our rising luminaries. 
The efforts of the former national giants to " go out as at oth- 
er times before and shake themselves," have lately proved that 
they are shorn of their strength, and doomed to obscurity, to- 
gether with that hated institution to which they cling. And; in 
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spite of all efforts to keep in countenance some phase of slav* 
ry, it would not be strange if the time should soon come whe 
the loathing and abhorrence with which public sentiment sha 
regard that institution, will exceed the affection with which 
has been folded to the nation's bosonj. 

Bui with what prospect of success can this field be entered 
From those who claim a perfect monopoly of knowledge ( 
the negro charactier, we are assured that the normal conditio 
of the neirro is that of a slave, and that all efforts to cletal 
him are time and labor lost; that both morally and intellecu 
ally, he is unsusceptible of improvement. But from the san 
source, also, we have been assured, in manifestoes and proch 
raations, that the negroes loved their masters, loved slaver 
and if only permitted to do so, would fight valiantly for th 
South, excepting, always, that they were too timid and cowan 
ly to fight at all. The events of the last five years have show 
how very reliable Southern opinions are. The truth is, tha 
the old masters have been wholly mistaken in regard to n( 
groes, or else they have steadily, uniformly, and persistentl 
misrepresented them. Whichever it may be, their most solem 
affirmations of the colored race have been shown to be no ii 
thority at all; and, with a full heart, the nation draws near t 
God, and blesses him for the bravery and fidelity of the colore 
Americans. But there are other swift witnesses against tl 
South. The stringent laws of every slaveholding state, t 
which the means of improvement were prohibited to the negr 
whether in slavery or freedom, invalidates their own testimon 
And the excuses for these laws — that thev are essential to the c 
istence of slavery — that the slave cannot be kept a slave witho 
them — show that there is a deep-seated conviction in slaveholdii 
communities of the capacity of the negro to improve, if he hi 
the opportunity. "Educate the slave, and you spoil him for 
slave. Educate the free black, and the slave will catch the i 
fection and become discontented and worthless." These a 
sentiments universally prevalent among slaveholders ; ai 
they show more clearly than proclamations and public speech 
the real opinion of Ihe slaveholder. 
But let them try to remove from them all disabilities — gi^ 
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them all the facilities their white neiglibors enjoy for as many 
generations as they have been oppressed and degraded, and let 
the philanthropist and the missionary reach ont to them a 
friendly hand, and then it will do to decide the question of their 
capacity. 

They will do their best to improve. Of this there can be 
but little doubt. For generations they have been imbruted by 
lav, though in sight of gospel privileges and opportunities for 
intellectual improvement. A gulf has been placed between 
them and those elysian fields of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture for which they have longed, as Dives longed for the 
bosom of Abraham. This desire has been intensiDed by the 
very fact that the gulf was impas?ablc. They have learned 
to associate those prohibited blessings with the glorious boon 
of freedom. They have regarded them as the free white man's 
heaven, from which they have been excluded, and must continue 
to be as long as they remained slaves. They have regarded 
their ignorance as the occasion of their l)ondage, and their 
bondage as the perpetuation of their ignorance. They know 
that their ignorance and moral degradation are made the occa- 
fiion for depriving them of their equal rights, even now,after their 
freedom has been insured. Then cut the thongs that bind 
them. Place before them an open way to those attainments 
for which they pant "as the hart pantcth for the water brooks," 
or the weary Christian longs for lieaven. Say to them — 
"Prove yourselves capable of enjoying these priviU»ges, and 
yoD shall have them perpetuated. Prove by your mental and 
moral progress that you are worthy of the enjoyment of equal 
rights with your former oppressors, and your enemies will not 
be able to prevent them" — and what will bo the result? Im- 
^ine a crystal fountain to be opened before the face of 
4,000,000 of souls perishing with thirst, and you have an em- 
blem of the natural results of setting before the " hungry, 
starving poor" of the Southern states, rivers of instruction and 
exhanslless feasts of wisdom. They will lush like madmen to 
*^tiil themselves of these blessings. And the very circum- 
Btances under which they are placed, will impel them to the 
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accomplishment of such feats in improvement as no nation or 
people ever knew. 

They have longed for the gospel, too, as well as for the 
school. In all their dreams and visions, in all the prospects 
which their faith and hope have set before them, of the good 
time coming, when their unfettered limbs should be invigorated 
with the new power of freedom, the gospel and the school haw 
been associated. They have known that God-fearing men in 
the distant North were laboring and praying for their freedom. 
They have expected that they would succeed, and they have sigh- 
ed their complaints from the cotton fields and the rice swamps 
by day, and lifted their swarthy faces toward heaven, all bathed 
in tears, as they have whispered their midnight petitions into 
the ear of the God of the Northern Christian. Ignorant though 
they have been of the moral code which the principles of pure 
religion enjoin, they have known there was a God, and believed 
that he heard their cries and would come to their deliverance. 
In some way God has taught them of their forthcoming emanci- 
pation. With all these visions of future joy, they have associ- 
ated the Northern Christian as the instrument in the hand of 
God for their dclivcmnce. They have shouted praises to God 
whenever the stars and stripes, borne by a Union soldier, have 
greeted their longing eyes. In the District of Columbia, in the 
frontier states, in Sherman's army, where the slaves from half* 
dozen different states have mingled together, in the cities and 
on the plantations of the fur-off South, this same sentiment has 
pervaded the hearts of one and all, and they have hailed the 
Northern soldier as an angel of God sent for their deliverance, 
and exclaimed, " Lo, this is our God : we have waited for liim." 
Will they not then receive instruction with eagerness from 
those whom they regard as God's messengers, who come to 
teach them his ways more perfectly ? 

But is this theorizing justified by facts? 

Yes. Emancipation in other countries has raised the negro. 
But listen ! Pioneers are already in the field. Some who, bj 
the revolving of the great wheel of events, found themselvei 
opposite to an open door, stepped in to claim the glory, it maj 
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be, and reap the rewards of early laborers in this harvest field. 
Others have gone who had long prayed for the opportunity, 
and who hailed and embraced it with joy, as an answer to their 
many supplications; and the more accessible portions of the 
field begin to be dotted over with harvesters. They have not 
gone.with the swagger and bluster of the slave-driver. Men and 
women have-gone. Ministers and laymen have gone, devoted, be- 
nevolent, self sacrificing people. They have gone both to explore 
the field and to labor in it. Are they coming back disheartened 
at the indifi'crence and stupidity of the negroes, and proclaim- 
ing the utter impossibility of enlightening them? No; but 
from every field, and almost every station, the voice of the mis- 
lionary mingles with the voice of the frcedman, and raises the 
Macedonian cry, " Come over and help us." " We want aid at 
this station." " We need more stations in this field." " Send 
n more teachers and more preachers." The reports oflScial and 
unofficial of those connected with the Freedmen's Bureau, utter 
the same request. " Send us ministers, teachers, and books." 
"The government is doing almost nothing for us compared 
with what needs to be done, and Christian benevolence must do 
the rest." So run the messages. Those engaged in the work of 
teaching the freedmen, with no exceptions, so far as we know, be- 
lieve most heartily in the practicability of their enlightenment 
and Christianization. They come to the churches and schools in 
eager throngs, children but just past their infancy, and men 
and women decrepit and gray, and all ages between. The his- 
tory of the world, from the beginning of time until now, fur- 
nishes no parallel to this desire and determination on the part 
of all to learn. And whoever learns a fact, a lesson, or a let- 
ter, turns teacher, and spreads the knowledge he has gained 
4aiong his friends, who drink instruction with as strong an ap- 
petite and as keen a relish as ihe thirsty soul quaffs the cool- 
ing draught. 

Where the government aftd the missionaries fail to institute 
Jchools, and they have liberty to do so, they do it themselves, 
tind employ their own teachers, white or black, as their facil- 
ities allow. Well regulated schools have been found in many 
instances by the officers of the Bureau, and the missionaries in 
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Bucccssfal operation, where many-hundrcds have been receiving 
instruction, all planned and executed by the frecdmen. Of 
what avail are the croakings of their enemies about their slo- 
pidity, in the face of facts like these? The testimony of the 
officers of the Bureau, and of the missionaries, all concur in 
representing them as quiet, sober and industrious, whertver 
they are treated as men, or aflforded the very poorest chances 
of common laborers. 

Of what use is it for white men, who have been maintained 
by them all their lives, and who arc still wholly idle, and dis- 
dain employ, to insist that the negro will not work, and that 
something equivalent to slavery must be instituted, or the blacks 
will starve? Official testimony of the officers, as well as the 
reports of the missionaries, show that while these same lordly 
complainants are swaggering like regal paupers, and drawing 
their daily supplies from the commissary stores of the Govern- 
ment, disdaining to soil their own delicate fingers with labor, 
and lecturing the world on the improvidence and idleness of 
the blacks, and insisting that they will do nothing without the 
cowhide, those same patient, thankful, cheerful blacks arc a^ 
work? What call is there for every semi-rebel legislature tc 
spend the time in making laws to compel the blacks to laboi 
and prevent them from becoming vagrants? Why should evcrj 
rebel governor, in his inaugural, expend so much breath i' 
guarding against the abuse of liberty among the frecdmen, one 
advisinir legislation on this important subject? Is it to kcef 
their old exploded theories in countenance? Or is it their de- 
liberate purpose so to legislate as to compel the blacks to 
maintain them in idleness as heretofore? Meanwhile, the ne- 
groes are nearly all, to the full extent of their facilities, main- 
taining themselves, learning to road, and investing their surplus 
funds in real estate, or laying them up for future use. Of course 
there are exceptions. This is no wonder, but the marvel is 
that so few proportionally have yet Been found, only enough tc 
stimulate Christian effort instead of discouraging it. And dc 
not these facts furnish evidence of the capacity of the blacki 
for improvement ! As a whole, the blacks are in a plastic condi 
tion, in regard both to their intellects and morals, ready tc 
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» 
ield to a moulding influence, especially from the hand of North- 

rn Christians, whom they regard with aflFection and veneration, 
leir notions of piety are of course crude, as a result of their 
[Dorance and the training they have received, and the exam- 
les of slaveholding " Christians," but the simple faith and re- 
gions enthusiasm of the slave have always been proverbial, 
ad are becoming more and more appreciated as the very ele- 
ents which afford promise of success. They have faith in that 
od to whom they have long cried against the oppressor, and 
dth in their Northern friends, through whose instrumentality 
icir prayers have been answered, and their limbs unshackled. 
I the fulness of their joy apd gratitude, they would heed al- 
,08t any instruction from the lips of an accredited Northern 
jacher, and would gladly receive the doctrines of a pure gos- 
b1 from almost any source. And now, as these most trust- 
orthy messengers come to them, offering what of all else they 
lost desire, instruction in science and religion, they " stretch 
ffth their hands," exclaiming, " Arise 1 shine ! for thy light is 
)me, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee." 

How different are the prospects in such a field of labor from 
Qe whose entrance demands a small fortune for an outfit and 
issagc, and months, if not years, of voyaging and studying, 
3d into which one must go almost for life, isolated from 
iends and the privileges of a Christian country, to battle with 
ods, religions, superstitions, which have stood for ages; and 
1 the deep-rooted prejudices a heathen nation entertains 
^inst foreign intruders, who thrust themselves unbidden upon 
lem! 

Reform among the Southern whites will of course be less 
ipid and far more difificult. The bitter hatred with which they 
Jgard the people of the North will not wholly abate during 
le present generation, ^he lower class will be slow to re- 
rive instruction at their hands, either in science or ro' gion, 
nd such is the aversion and contempt with whir^ bliose who 
4ve heretofore considered themselves models of gentility, bom 
) be served, have regarded labor and laborers of all descrip. 
ons, that they will not readily condescend to take their equal 
hance in the business of life as ordinary mortals, and love 

15 
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their neighbors as themselves, and count their former slaves^ 
and even Northern laborers, among their neighbors. But ne- 
cessity will no doubt persuade the most of them to yield by 
degrees, and rid themselves, little by little, of their ingrain 
prejudices. And when they shall sec the slanders with which 
they have so long deluded themselves and the world*, in regard 
to the incapacity of the negro, all refuted by his industry, 
and thrift, and witness the growing intelligence of their own 
swarthy competitors, will they not open their hearts to a full 
understanding of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and for very 
shame arouse themselves to action ? Society in the South is 
disorganized, and is to be formed anew. Northerners and 
Europeans arc flocking in, bringing free principles. How al- 
most incalculable is the benefit which might be derived to the 
country should the South become flooded with Northern mis- 
sionaries to aid that reorganization I They would not only 
take the negro under their protection and assist him in secur- 
ing his own interest, but might, by the blessing of God, con- 
tribute no small amount of influence towards making the South 
like the North a happy, free, industrious and pious people, and 
making that moral desert to " blossom as the rose." 

Is not this the dawning of a millennium, so long foretold ? 
Is not this, at least in part, the fulfilment of those prophecies 
of latter-day glory, which some profound Biblical scholars, now 
at rest, have located in our time ? Is not this the fulfilment of 
that Scripture, so often quoted in faith and hope, of. the birth 
of a nation in a day? Has any period since the apostolic age 
afibrded such an opening for a death-blow at Satan^s kingdom, 
or such a prospect for promoting the cause of Christ ? Will 
there ever be, to the very end of time, another such opportuni- 
ty for good ? If this golden opening |hould be allowed to slip 
unimproved, what will the world say of the church ? What will 
future generations say? What will the angels say of us? In 
what light will He regard us who hath said, " Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it, for thon 
hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not de- 
nied my name ?" 

But can wo spare the men ? Can we undertake the evangeli- 
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zation of the frecdQicn on so grand a scalc^ in addition to our 
present responsibilities ? Are not many of our churches now 
dying for lack of the means of grace ? And shall we reduce 
our resources still more, by sending thousands of our most ac- 
tive and energetic laborers to another field ? And whom shall 
we send, and who will pay the cost of the outfits and become 
responsible for their support ? 
But there is work to be done which will justify the sacrifice. 
The frcedmcn arc not all paragons of industry and morality 
and intelligence. The curses of that system under which they 
have been born and reared, cannot bo eradicated by a procla- 
mation of emancipation. The wrongs they have endured have 
scarred them more inefiaccably than the brands by which they 
have been marked and mutilated. Three or four generations 
in American slavery would debase the most intelligent and re- 
fined race the world ever saw, morally and intellectually. 
What, then, could we expect of those whose mateimal ances- 
try were heathen, whose fathers were either of the same origin, 
or else slaveholders, and who have themselves been born and 
reared as human cattle? Were they like us, their claims on us 
would be a thousand-fold less than they arc. They are to bo 
elevated from that imbruted condition in which slavery leaves 
them, to an intellectual and moral level with the enlightened 
people of God. The vicious are to be reformed, the stupid an- 
imated, the ignorant instructed, the prejudiced and sullen en- 
lightened and mollified, the disheartened encouraged, hundreds 
of thousands of destitute fed and clothed, and the windows of 
their dark hearts opened to the sunlight of God's regenerating 
grace. 

We sympathize with tlie Mexicans — and well we may — be- 
cause they are civilized and partially enlightened, and capable 
of self government, and arc assailed by national robbers, who 
Would degrade and oppress them. But they know better how 
to defend themselves than do these "degenerate sons of Ham." 
Ihey are in some condition to do so, while the freedman is ' 
not. They have titled lands, and mountain ranges, and weap- 
ons of defence^ with which to thrust back their ruthless invad- 
€5rs, and a military organization, though, it may be, comparatively 
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inefficient; and their own stores of food, though scanty, and some 
small means of replenishing those stores. But the freedman is 
houseless, hpmeless, foodless, landless, without enfranchisement, 
without arms, without military defences or the liberty to us6» 
them if they had them. They are at the mercy of men who* 
have luxuriated and become rich upon their labor, who bav^ 
amassed fortunes by raising, working, and selling them, many^ 
of whom still believe, or profess to, that the normal and legiti — 
mate condition of the black is slavery, and who are determine 
to make their words good, by rendering the laat state of tb 
negro worse than the first. They are in a community that, o 
all others on earth, will afford them the least chance for devel- 
opment, and are least capable of sympathizing with them or ap- 
preciating their wants. And now, whether they possess humaiK. 
intellects or only animal instincts, they will hereafter be leA 
and taught by those who shall now give them food and clothing 
and protection, and afford them the means by which they can. 
protect themselves. And how can all this be accomplished bot^ 
by missionary labor ? Their old masters do not and cannot 
comprehend the idea of equal rights or justice to the freedmen. 
They talk of protecting their rights by just laws, and then they 
legislate them into an earthly purgatory. The protection wl^iclt 
Southern legislation affords the freedman, is dire oppression. 
The Union men, high officials, good and true in their intentions, 
who have been educated to believe that " a negro had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect," do not know that 
these laws are abusive. But the negroes do, and will not abide 
them peaceably. In days past, the South were warned by 
" Northern fanatics" that a volcano seethed beneath their feet,. 
which would devour them. They would not heed the warnings 
but stirred the fire till it burst upon them. They will kindle 
another if let alone. The fear of it has taken hold of thenL 
already, evidenced by their forebodings of an insurrection o 
the blacks. Who but Northern missionaries can be relied on- 
to enlighten these white men, whose minds are as dark-aa 
Erebus ? Who else can teach patience and forbearance to the 
negroes with success ? Who else successfully defend these 
swarthy freedmen, and fairly represent their case to the world 
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wben they are outraged, maltreated, and murdered, and when the 
fiendish howl is raised against them that they are insurgents, 
which many are too ready to believe ? 
This business requires haste. 

The novelty of the frecdmcn's condition will abate. The 
privileges with which they arc suddenly invested will not al- 
ways excite and stimulate them to action as they do at present. 
And if ever the time shall come when their present eagerness 
to avail themselves of all the benefits which they have associat- 
ed with freedom, shall have given place to indiflFcrence, and the 
blacks, as a mass, shall need to be incited to the improve- 
ments of them, the work of the missionary will bo more than 
doubled. 

The Freedmcn's Bureau may not be continued, under whose 
benign jegis our missionary operations may now progress with 
comparative safety and success. What will hinder it from be- 
ing withdrawn as soon as the General Government shall have 
decided that the states which have been in rebellion are fully 
restored, and invested with full powers as heretofore ? Already 
fiVe the old oppressors of the colored race threatening what 
they will do when that Bureau shall cease to operate among 
them. Or, if not wholly withdrawn, it may not always remain 
under the superintendence of that noble Christian and philan- 
thropist. Gen. Howard, who to-day stands between the negro 
and the vampires that thirst for his blood. Or a change may 
be wrought, such as is being advocated in official quarters, by 
which this system of protection shall become partially merged 
with the military operations in those states. Should that 
measure prevail, those who know by observation with what in- 
difference the wants of the negro are regarded by many of our 
army officers and soldiers, and with what fiendishness by others, 
will mourn for the fate of the crushed and helpless. A thou- 
sand hammers are now ringing upon a thousand legislative an- 
vils, forging chains for the limbs of the freedmen, while reports 
are being scattered like the falling leaves of autumn, to satisfy 
tto nation that all is being done for him that his circumstances 
demand. Ten thousand missionaries are needed now upon the 
field, to reach the Qomplaints of the oppressed, and fairly rep- 
15* 
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resent his dangers, till the nation's ears shall tingle. Woe to us 
if we shall relapse into onr former indifference to the wrongs 
of those whose erics have reached to heaven, and shall suffer 
them to fall into a state of oppression but little better than 
glavcrj'. If this shall be, and if there is a God of justice, what 
shall save the South from another baptism of blood ? 

Let us hasten. Channels of Christian benevolence are open- 
ed now in our nation, broader and deeper than ever before, in 
any nation, since the building of the temple of Solomon. Thou- 
sands are being given now where hundreds were ever given 
before. During the war, money has flowed like water for the 
benefit of the soldiers, and still it flows, and men are learnings 
as they never learned before, the meaning of the numerous 
promises which God has made, of prosperity to those who giv^ 
to the poor, and who sacrifice for his cause. Let the currents 
be undiminished. Keep the channels full. God will feed th^ 
springs, for " the silver and the gold are his." Can we hop^ 
that the nation will ever again feel such sympathy for the op — 
pressed as now, or be again so ripe for such a glorious enter — 
prise ? 

Do we complain that we cannot spare the* men — that othe^=" 
departments of Christian enterprise will suffer — that our churcb.— 
es at home are dying for want of efificicnt laborers ? This i si 
worldly wisdom. This is the policy of unbelief. God says thi^C 
withholding tends to poverty, and scattering incrcascth, an 
they that water shall be watered. There are uneniploye 
enough in the vineyard now, to take care of the interests CLt 
home, and let the workers go. Our churches are dying a tha'a- 
sand times faster for want of enterprise and action, than tkyr 
want of help. There is more danger that the church will clie 
of indolence and slumber than with over-work. The history of 
the church in all ages, has proved that the way for Zion to re- 
new her strength, is to wait upon the Lord, and lengthen her 
cords. This waving, whitened field to-day invites the sickle of 
the harvester. Let the morrow take thought for the things that 
be of itself. God's voice in every sound, God's finger in all 
present circumstances, point to that field, and say, " Go work 
to-day in my vineyard." 
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abt. iv._the ark of the testimony, and its 

appendages. 

Among all the 6acred symbols of the Jews, the ark and its 
accompaniments were held to be the most important^ and were 
regarded with the deepest veneration. As one of the Rabbins 
justly remarks, they were " the foundatiorij rootj heart and mar- 
rtno of the tabernacle and temple, and all the worship therein 
performed. Their place of deposit was in the holy of holies, 
where they were approached only by the high priest, and by 
bim only once in a year. Undoubtedly, the ark and its appen- 
dages were of high symbolical import^ — full of glorious, spirit- 
ual meaning ; and this meaning, if it can be reached, will 
be of deep interest to us, as it was to the ancient people of 
God. 
The material of the ark is called by the sacred writer, 
. " shittim wood," — a hard, beautiful, and most imperishable wood, 
— supposed to be the black acacia, " Two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof." Supposing 
the cubit to be a foot and a half, the ark would be a box or 
chest, three feet nine inches in length, and two feet three inch- 
es in breadth and height. " And thou shalt overlay it with 
. pure gold within and without, and shalt make upon it a crown," 
or rim, "of gold round about. And thou shalt cast four rings 
of gold, and put them in the four corners of the ark; and thou 
^kalt make staves of shittim wood, and overlay them with gold, 
*Qd put them into the rings by the sides of the ark, that the 
•I'k may be borne by them. And thou shalt put into the ark 
^c testimony that I shall give thee." By the testimony we 
•1*0 to understand the two tables of stone, which Moses was 
*bout to receive, and on which was inscribed, by God's own 
^ger, the law of the ten commandments., It deserves particu- 
'^^ consideration, that the ark was prepared to receive these 
Wo tables of stone, and that it contained, originally, nothing 
•lae. 
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" And thou shalt make a nicrcy-seat of pure gold ; two cubits 
and a half shall be the length thereof^ and a cubit and a half 
the breadth thereof." The mercy-seat was the covering of the 
ark, or lid of the chest. It was of the same dimensions as the 
top of the chest, and probably was dropped down within the 
crown or rim of gold above described. It is important to be 
remembered, that the covering of the ark was called, the mercy- 
seat. 

m 

" And thou shalt make two cherubim of gold on the two ends 
of the mercy-seat, and the cherubim shall stretch forth their 
wings on high, covering the mercy-seat with their wings. And 
their faces shall look one to another ; towards the mercy-seat 
shall their faces be. And thou shalt put the mercy-seat upoTi 
the ark, and in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall 
give thee. And there will I meet with thee, and will commune 
with tliee from off the mercy-seat, from between the cherubim, 
of all things that I shall give thee in commandment unto tbe 
children of Israel." 

When the tabernacle had been erected, and the ark prepared 
and put in it^? place, all that is here promised was gloriously 
fulfilled. The God of Israel manifested himself visibly upon 
the mercy-seat, between the cherubim. He manifested himsolf 
in a cloud, from which beamed forth a brilliant, dazzling lights 
called the Shckinah. Wo have repeated references to this glo- 
rious manifestation between the cherubim, in other parts of the 
Bible. '* I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat." 
Lev. 16:2. It is in reference to this that we so frequently 
hear of the God of Israel as dwcllinsr between the cherubim. 

It was here that God communed with his people, and ga'VO 
audible responses, when consulted by Moses, and afterwards bj 
the priests. Thus it is said of Moses, "When he went ia*o 
the tabernacle to speak with God, he heard the voice of ot)^ 
speaking to him from off the mercy-seat." Num. 7: 89. A,tii 
when Phinchas, son of Eleazer the priest, stood before the a.rk 
of the covenant, and inquired in behalf of his people, ''Shall I 
yet again go out to battle against the children of Benjamin mj 
brother ? The Lord said. Go up, for to-morrow I will deliver 
them into thy hand." Judg. 20 : 28. • 
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The constraction of the temple was very similar to that of 
the tabernacle, only on a much larger scale. And when it was 
finished, the ark of the covenant, with its appendages, which 
had so long rested in the most holy of the tabernacle, was with 
great solemnity removed into the most holy place of the tem- 
ple. And " the cloud," wo are told, " filled- the house of the 
Lord," 80 that the priests could not stand to minister because 
of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of 
the Lord. The dazzling Shekinah, which before had rested in 
the tabernacle, now entered the holy of holies in the temple, 
and took up its dwelling there. 

Let us next consider those important appendages of the ark 
— Mc cherubim. Of these there were two ; one on each end 
of the covering of the ark, called the mercy-seat. In the most 
holy place of the temple, there were two other cherubim of 
much larger dimensions, not attached to the ark, but standing 
oa either side of it, and overshadowing it with their wings. 
The walls of the most holy place round about were also cover- 
ed with carved figures of cherubim. 1 Kings 6 : 23-29. These 
all had their faces turned one towards another, and downward 
towards the mercy-scat. 

But what is the import of these cherubim ? What class of 
beings do they represent? The supposition chiefly prevalent 
among Christians is, that they denote either the angels of heav- 
«»; or the glorified spirits of saints in heaven. The former of 
these is the more common opinion, and, after much reflection, 1 am 
constrained to think it the true one. The placing of cherubim at 
the entrance of the Garden of Eden, " to keep the way of the 
tree of life," is perfectly natural, on the supposition that they 
^present angels, but hardly to be accounted for, on the other 
supposition. There were no glorified saints at this period in 
heaven, nor, so far as we know, anywhere else. Then the 
cherubim, like the angels, arc represented in Scripture as the 
Servants, the ministei^s of God's throne. They are represented 
^^ Ezekiel as bearing 2tp the throne of God, and as constitut- 
ing, by their wings and wheels, the chariot of his glory. Ez. 
1 ' 26. The Psalmist also says of the Jehovah of Israel : " He 
^^e upon a cherub, and did fly." Pb. 18 ; 10. 
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I know it is said that the four living creatures, (improper! 
translated beasts), which John saw in heaven, in the opening < 
the apocalyptic visions, are represented as distinct from the ai 
gels, and as uniting with the elders iu'singing the song of r 
deeming love. " Thou art worthy to take the book, and to o] 
en the seals theroof, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed t 
to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and pe< 
pie, and nation." Rev. 5 : 8 — 12. But it will be borne inmin 
that these living creatures are never called cherubim ; nor ai 
thoy of the same appearance as the cherubim of Ezekiel. Tl 
most that can be said of them is that they are like the cherubiiz 
just as it is said by our Saviour of glorified saints, that the 
shall be like the angels and equal to the angels. See Mark 12 
25. Luke 20 : 36. 

Without dwelling longer on the explication of our subject, lei 
us endeavor to derive from it some important doctrinal and 
practical instruction. 

1. From the ark of the testimony — with its appendages, con- 
tents, and place of deposit — we learn the high regard whid 
God has for his holy law. In illustration of this thought, letufi 
consider for a moment, the structure of the ancient temple, and 
the place in it provided for the ark. 

The temple, with its several courts, was surrounded with a 
high wall, 750 feet square, including more than twelve acres. 
Immediately within this exterior wall, was what was called ih 
court of the Gentiles. Passing through this,you come to anoth' 
er wall, enclosing the outer court of the temple. Passing througb 
this, aud the outer court, you come to a third wall, inclosing fA< 
inner court of the tc^nple. Passing through this and the innei 
court, you come to the gate of the temple itself. Passing througl 
this, you next enter what was called the sanctuary. Here stood 
the great altar of burnt oflfering, surrounded by the priests, en* 
gaged in presenting the sacri^es of the people. Passinf 
through this apartment, you come to the holy place, Her( 
stood the candlestick, the table of shew bread, and the altar 
incense, on which was offered the morning and evening sacrifice 
Passing through thisf you reach, at last, the holy of holies-^k 
most holy place. This was a spacious room, thirty feet squan 
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and overlaid with pure gold. It was situated in tbe deep re- 
cesses of the temple, and protected by its saccessive sacred en- 
closures. It was open to no one except the high priest, and to 
him only once in a year. And what did this splendid; awful 
apartment contain ? Not an individual thing, except the ark of 
the covenant and its appendages. And what did the ark of the 
covenant contain? Nothing, originally, except the tables of 
slone, on which was inscribed the moral law. And now, in this 
whole, wonderful, awful structure — this vast institution, what a 
high and sacred regard did God manifest for his holy law ? 
How could he have manifested for it a higher regard, or put up- 
on it a greater honor? He laid it down — where it still lies — 
at the foundation of the whole scheme of mercy. He laid it 
down in the most sacred recess of the temple, and at the foun- 
dation of the entire service there performed. Here rested the 
tables of the law, covered and protected by the wings of mighty 
cherubim. Here they rested, — overshadowed by a visible man- 
ifestation of the Divine presence and glory, — to be approached 
by no foot but that of the high priest, and by him only once in 
a year. How could the great Sovereign of the world have said 
in moi^e impressive language, " This law is holy, and must be 
maintained. It has been transgressed, but shall not be dishon- 
ored. No scheme of mercy can ever be tolerated, which brings 
the least stain upon the law. Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fnlfilled." 

2. In the ark and its appendages, God sets before us not on- 
ly the honors of the law, but that, in some way, there is mercy 
for the transgressor. Over the ark there was laid a mercy-seaty 
Wd here God was graciously pleased to seat himself and hold 
communion with his people. Though the law is in full force, 
staining all its honors as a rule of life, it is of no avail now as 
4 foundation of hope. Its insupportable curse rests on the head 
of every child of Adam. It kills and condemns every transgres- 
sor who essays to build on it a hope of heaven. But God has 
teen pleased to erect a throne of mercy. Both in the taberna- 
clo and temple, the mercy-seat was the place where the tokens 
of the Divine presence were visible — where rested the pillar of 
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cloud and of fire. Here, too, was the place where God 
promised to meet his people, and hold visible, sensible comr 
ion with them. <' I will appear in the cloud upon theme 
seat. There will I meet thee, and there will I hold commu; 
with thee." To the ancient believers, all this was full of p 
ions, glorious meaning. Thcj saw in it that, in some way, <^ i 
cy and truth had met together," that " righteousness and p( 
had embraced each other." They saw in it that a holy 
righteous God could yet be merciful ; that, in some way 
could bo just to himself and his law, and yet justify the penii 
transgressor. In short, they saw in it a way of salvation, 
foundation on which to rest their immortal hopes. 

3. Nor did the ark, and the services connected with it, Ic 
the ancient worshipper altogether in the dark as to the met 
of salvation. Once every year, on the great day of atonem 
he saw the high priest, — the chief functionary of the tem 
venture into the holy of holies, to sprinkle the mercy-scat \ 
blood, and to burn incense before it. By this awful service, 
priest was instructed to propitiate the God ofheaveh,and m; 
an atonement for the people. In these symbolical transact^ 
the believing Israelite saw much of the method of salvat 
Through these typical atonements, made by the blood of b 
and goats, he looked forward to a greater atonement, made o 
for all, consisting in a richer sacrifice and more precious blc 
In the literal incense which was burned before the mercy-s» 
he saw a type of that more prevalent intercession, which waj 
bo oflFercd before the throne of God above. In short, the 
tire service of the priest, on this great occasion, pointed 1 
forward to the nobler services of his infinitely higher Priest 
heaven, who should one day enter into the holy place not mi 
with hands, there to appear in the presence of God for us. 

Thus the pious in Israel were led to look for a Saviow 
come, and to the exercise of that faith and confidence wl 
stood connected with their salvation. 

4. We learn from the ark and its appendages, the deep 
abiding interest which holy angels feel in the wonderful sub; 
of man's redemption. Cherubim were erected on either en( 
the mercy-seat, and extended their wings over it. In addit 
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to these, more lofty cherubim were erected in the most holy 
place of the temple, under the shadow of whose wings the 
whole ark was deposited. In addition to these, we are told 
that Solomon covered the entire wall of this most sacred apart- 
ment " round about with carved ficjures of cherubim.'* The 
faces of these figures (which, we have seen, represented the 
holy angels) were all turned inwards on the ark, in a posture 
of the deepest and most devout attention ; thus indicating that 
the ark, with its appendages and contents, furnished matter of 
the profoundest interest and wonder to the angelic world. An- 
gels here saw that law, which they loved and obeyed, carefully 
deposited in the most holy place, and honored with tokens of 
the highest regard. They knew that this law had been dread- 
fnllj violated by men, and had reason to expect that its dread- 
ful penalty was about to be executed upon them. They had 
seen it executed on a part of their own number who had sinned, 
and they had reason to expect that a flame would speedily 
burst forth from the ark to devour and consume an apostate 
world. But instead of this, they saw the ark covered with a 
nacrcy seat, and saw the Holy One of Israel descend and take 
up his abode there. They saw him holding communion with 
apostate creatures, and dispensing pardons to guilty men. 
Thej saw the curse of the violated law removed, and yet its 
wthority sustained and strengthened. They saw it pass away 
as a foundation of hope for sinners, and yet remain in full force, 
and in increased efficiency, as a rule of life. They saw, in short, 
tbat a ji/s^. God could consistently save siiincrs, and not only 
that he could save them, but that he was most sincerely desir- 
ous to do it. They heard him crying from the mercy-seat: 
"Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters." 
*Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth." 

Now these things, we have reason to know, are matter of de- 
light and wonder to the angelic world, " Into which things the 
angels desire to look." With intense interest, they cluster 
around the mysterious ark. They bend over it; they fapten 
their eyes upon it, in a posture of the most devout attention. 
They are never wearied or satisfied in this blessed employ* 
16 
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ment. Their mighty energies are engrossed, and their eternii 
occupied; in searching into the wonders and pouring forth tl 
praises of redeeming love. 

that Christians in this world might imbibe more of the 
fervor, and more closely imitate their example 1 That thoi 
who are chiefly interested in the work of redemption — fi 
whom the Son of God has died, and the glorious provision 
the gospel has been made, might hi more deeply engage 
and more intensely occupied, in looking into the wonde 
of redemption, and laboring to promote its triumphs in tl 
earth I 

5. From the ark, with its appendages and surrounding 
Christians may learn what their feelings and conduct shoo 
be in regard to their own places of public worship. Tl 
place of deposit for the ark, both in the tabernacle and tei 
pie, was emphatically a holy place. It was holy, because i 
Lord was there. It was holy because the blessed angc 
were there. The symbols of heaven were brought down 
earth, and here was the place of their abode. And we knc 
with what reverence this sacred place was regarded by tho 
who lived under the former dispensation. They would 
more have obtruded into it for any common or secular p^i 
pose, than they would have obtruded into heaven itself. 

But if the Jewish sanctuary was a holy place, the same m 
be said of the Christian sanctuary ; anB for the same reasoi 
The Lord is still in his holy temple ; not, indeed, by a visil: 
Shekinah, but by spiritual manifestations of not . less aw 
import Tho holy angels, too, who, by their appointed sy 
bols, waited around the mysterious ark, and seemed to fill t 
whole sanctuary with their presence, are still present in t 
assemblies of God's people, beholding the order of th( 
worship, and ministering to those who shall be heirs of a 
vation. The apostle P&ul urges it as an argument for 1 
strictest decorum in the house of God, that the holy angels f 
there as witnesses. 1 Cor. 11 : 10. 

liet all who read these pages remember that " God 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of his saints, and to 
had in reverence of all them that are about him." Let 
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fceX when we ent^r the courts of the Lord, as Jacob did, when 
he CLWoke at Bethel, and exclaimed : *^ How dreadful is this 
place I This is none other than the house of God, and this the 
gate of heaven !" 



Art. VI.— ANTIN0MIANIS3I : 

THE GERM, THE DEVELOPMENT, AND THE FRUIT. 

The term Antinomian, is passing out of use in the theologi- 
cal discussions of our age, but the moral element which once 
imparted a popular significance to the appellation, still remains, 
and exercises an important influence in the metaphysical sys- 
tems now in vogue. 

If we resort to the lexicons for a definition of the term, we 
shall get but an imperfect conception of the idea which divines, 
• century ago, associated with it. They will tell us that " Anti- 
nomian" is derived from the Greek " Anti," against, and " No- 
^os" a law, and that it is the name of a sect who denied the 
obligation of the observance of the moral law, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Buck, in his Theological Dictionary, says 
^hat the " Antinomians arc those who maintain that the law is 
of no use or obligation under the gospel dispensation, or that 
hold doctrines that clearly supersede the necessity of good 
^orks." The sect originated in John Agricola, who, in the 
first part of the sixteenth century, taught " that the law is- no 
^ay necessary under the gospel ; that good works do not pro- 
mote our salvation, nor ill ones hinder it." 

Though such definitions may give an idea of the cruder Anti- 
^oinianism of Cromwell's time, we are now to contemplate the 
-A^ntinomianism — or, as now more commonly denominated, High 
Calvinism — of the older New England theology, as a more defi- 
nite and clearly-defined system. 

The germ of the system we are to examine and doBcribe, is 
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fQund in the assumption of an imaginary necessity for the es 
tence of moral evil. This admitted, the assumption is suppos 
to follov?, that the measure and control of the necessary amoi 
are made matters of divine election and decree. The practi 
workings of a system involving these assumptions, must, 
course, interfere with the otherwise natural connection betwe 
obedience and its legitimate fruits. 

While the cruder form of Antinomianism admitted no nee 
sary connection between desire of obedience, or eflfort at ol 
dience, to Divine law, and the electing favor of salvation, Ni 
England Calvinism, while it denied any prim<iry connection 1 
tween obedience and salvation, admitted an incidental relati< 
which so modified the harsher features of the popular syste 
that to very many good minds the practical workings of the tl 
ory did not seem to involve absurdity. 

For illustration — The father of a numerous family of sons, 
the range of possible provisions for the interests of all, c 
give the homestead, with its peculiar privileges, to but one. 1 
volved in such necessity, he elects at random — primarily wi 
out any regard to peculiarities or qualifications-^one of t 
number. Though nothing in the conduct or choice of the o 
thus selected had any primary regard to his election, yet am 
cidental connection between his conduct and the greater or Ic 
realization of the mutual enjoyments and advantages of the < 
suing relation become every where practically apparent. Tl 
illustration is believed to do full justice to olden New Engla 
Calvinism, or New England Antinomianism. 

The idea of Antinomianism, as it assumed a popular form 
early New England theology, thus embraced the germ that 6 
designed and actually caused the existence of both physical a 
moral evil, as necessities of a system adapted to the producli 
of the greatest possible aggregate of happiness. This thouj 
Hopkins argues out in detail, proving, as he seems to think, tl 
could one sin, with its consequences, have been prevented, 1 
result must have been a damage to the universe. 

Now we can, without difficulty, comprehend how a syst 
adapted to the development of the greatest possible sum 
happiness must involve a freedom of will which permits beii 
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capable of reasoa and responsibility to possess a self-determin- 
ing power, a power of choice ; but we cannot see the necessity 
or utility of the exercise of that freedom in disobedience to its 
Maker's requirements. We propose to examine the subject in 
the light of inspired revelation. 

We trace New England Antinomianism, as a theological here- 
sy, to a misconception of Scripture teaching upon a single point. 
"We will examine somewhat in detail, two portions of the in- 
spired word, on the teaching of which the doctrine we are to 
combat is generally supposed to principally rest. The firet 
that we shall examine is what relates to the song of the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand, as introduced, subjectively, in 
the 14th chapter of the Apocalypse. The author of that book, 
by the introduction of a vast word-painted panorama of the most 
snblime symbolic imagery, has been unveiling the future of time, 
and showing the nature and progress, through a long line of 
coming centuries, of the struggle between Christ's kingdom and 
all the opposing elements combined in the strife. 

As in the drama of time, all stages are ever linked with a se- 
quel in eternity, a glimpse of the sequel is sometimes given by 
a higher raising of the veil, and an occasional glance at the 
sea of glass mingled with fire — the great white throne — :the em- 
ployments of the ransomed and of the angelic hosts, Ac, — scenes 
of the invisible world. It was on the occasion of one of these 
higher liftings of the curtain which obscures the mysteries of 
the spirit world, that the holy seer introduces one of the sub- 
limest interludes in the Apocalyptic drama. He sees, as the 
central point in the celestial perspective — in appearance sur- 
passing all possible conceptions of the power of description — 
the Lamb of God standing on Mount Zion. Around him are in- 
nnmerable hosts — adoring spirits — all the unfallen and the re- 
deemed of the universe. But amid the maze of glory, John's 
conception centers upon one grand feature. 

The undefined vibrations of celestial harmony fall on his 
ear. The wild rush — the undertone of the ever rolling surges 
of the great deep — the sound of ten thousand plunging cata- 
racts — soften, mingle, and blend in heavenly cadence — " as the 
vfnee of a great thunder. ^^ Soon distincter vibrations meet his 

16* 
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car. The sweetest tones of innumerable golden harps ris^ 
above the sublime thrill of the bass of " the voice of the grea^ 
thunder." Yet more diatincter sounds are heard; the unjar— 
ring harmony of the voices of a hundred and forty and fourr 
thousand mingles with the strains, in one song. That song i 
the song of the redeemed from the earth — a song which non* 
but the redeemed can sing. It was sung before the Lamb, th 
beasts and the elders, and the unfallen angelic hosts, but no/ b^ • 
them. The angels could not learn it. They listened with wocirr: 
d<iring admiration as the sublime chorus rolled through all th.^ 
abodes of glory. That song was the gush of gratitude — th^ 
song inspired by that gratitude which could never have been dsHi 
velopcd — never called forth — :had not man fallen, and had ncnz 
the Lamb redeemed the lost. 

We will now leave the scene before the throne, and with tiK. ^ 
review of another scene return to its application. 

The great teacher was in the midst of the most active pox"- 
tion of the fulfilment of his earthly mission. A Pharisee ha^d 
invited him to dine at his house. Some of the thronging multi- 
tude which everywhere followed him were admitted to the fes- 
tive hall. A woman of no fair fame was there. But she was a 
penitent. She hears and she understands the words of recon- 
ciliation and peace as they fall from the Saviour's lips, and the 
greatness of her past sin and siiame measures the depth of the 
outgushing emotions of the gratitude she feels. Her fast-flow- 
ing tears lave bis feet, and the locks of her past pride supply 
the place of a napkin. The aristocratic pride of the Pharisee is 
touched. " Had my guest been a prophet," thought he, " he 
would not thus have permitted the officious attentions of this 
low woman." The Saviour reads the inmost thoughts of the 
Pharisee. He designs to enforce a great moral lesson — a truth 
of towering magnitude in the system of redemption. He intro* 
duces a parable. Two debtors, the one owing fifty, the other 
five hundred pounds — and both penniless — are both forgiven. 
Which of the released debtors naturally feels the strongest 
emotions of gratitude ? The Pharisee knows — all men intui- 
tively know. Nor could the Pharisee doubt, nor can any one 
doubt, that the woman to whom so much was given must love 
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muck — that her gratitnde*inspircd love most be deeper and 
stronger than similar emotions can ever be in those who have 
never fallen as low as she had fallen. 

Can there be a division of opinion about the Saviour's design 
in using this parable? Can there be any doubt about the rea- 
son why inspiration communicates the unequivocal teaching of 
the son of God to all succQcding generations ? 

Can there be any doubt that it was God's design in admitting 
the inspired John to the scenes of the Heavenly Zion, and in 
permitting him to listen to the song of the redeemed host, to 
bring out in bold relief the great truth, that the song of grate- 
ful love could never have been sung in heaven, or the tears of 
grateful love could never have flowed on earth, had not man 
been permitted to disobey his God and fall ? Unhesitatingly 
ive admit all this. But let us bo careful what else we admit. 
Let us not obscure the simplicity of revealed truth by cumber- 
ing it with hastily-drawn or fanciful assumptions. 

We will now trace the logic of Antinomian theology. Is it 
not evident, says the advocate of the Hopkinsian system, that 
sin and all its consequent woes are necessary to the development 
of the greatest good ? — that the greater the guilt of the sinner, 
the greater will be his love and bliss when redeemed ? — that 
the defiant rebel who dares his Maker's frown, till his locks are 
whitened and his form becomes tremulous with age — if at life's 
latest hour he is checked and changed by the Spirit's power, — 
will tune his harp higher in the choir before the throne than he, 
who, brought into the fold in early life has struggled and suffer- 
ed and exemplified the love of Christ, and grown in strength 
and grace for four-score years? Is it not proved that the in- 
troduction of sin, to be followed by the display of redeeming 
love, is the greatest blessing that Infinite Wisdom could have 
devised, and that in the finished design of the decrees of 
^e Infinite — to abate from the universe the commission of one 
sin, or its consequent pang, would be to abate an emotional 
throb from the bliss of heaven ? No. There is an absurdity 
in the assumption from which all such deductions follow. 

Christ, in his teachings while on earth, and in opening to 
Mn the vision of the heavenly Zion, designed to teach us to 
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analyze the emotions and the bliss of heaven. Infinite Wisdan 
saw that the exercise of such power of analysis would be neces- 
sary to prevent men from making such mistakes, as they too 
frequently make when they attempt to decide how God shall 
make the wrath of man to praise him. 

Paul, too, designed to suggest the necessity of such analysis 
when, in the ninth chapter of Romans, he refers to the quibble 
expressed in the words, Why doth he yet find fault, for who 
hath resisted his will ? 

To assume that the greatest sinner, when redeemed, must 
become the happiest being among the spirits of the just made 
perfect, is to assume that the emotion of gratitude-inspired 
love must be the strongest and most blissful, if not the only, 
emotion of heaven. 

Is the song of gratitude the only song of heaven ? Is grati- 
tude the only emotion of heaven ? 

The bliss of heaven admits of analysis as well as the bliss of 
God's children on earth, and every shade of indulged motire, 
in obedience or disobedience, must modify the relative balance 
of the elements embraced in the analvsis. 

For illustration of our position, go into a conference of 
God's children on earth. Each, in turn, describes his emotions. 
An aged man, just brought into the fold of Christ, after a long 
life of sin, is all broken down with emotions of gratitude. He 
weeps as the woman wept who washed the Saviour's feet, and 
his excess of emotion has the same producing cause. True, he 
is happy. His vessel is full, all full, and overflowing with 
grateful love. He can hold no more. But, is ho the happiest 
man in the conference room ? An old soldier of the cross next 
rises from his seat. For four-score years he has honored bis 
profession, and has grown stronger and stronger as he has drank 
deeper and deeper from the heavenly fountains. He says. The 
deep strong flow of gratitude was all that he could hold when 
he first felt that his Redeemer lived. But his soul has expand- 
ed since, as he has wondered and admired. His soul has ex- 
panded, as, step by step, the wonders of God's goodness, apd 
the infinity of his wisdom, have been more clearly and more 
fully unfolded to him. He feels, indeed^ that his emotions of 
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titude have increased siDce first that strong sensation sway- 
his sonl, but he now knows that a deeper, stronger emotion 
^rendering admiration, towers, relatively, above all the other 
sations of his being. 

fVhich of the two is the happier ? Which has the most en- 
gcd capacity — the most expanded soul ? Which is now pre- 
•ed to sound the higher note in the celestial harmony ? Which 
) is now prepared to stand the steadiest gaze at the dazzling 
one? 

Strong, indeed, is the emotion of grateful, adoring love, and 
18, in a measure, progressive in its strength ; but it is not the 
ODgest emotion that can sway the human or the angelic soul. 
)T is it in its nature as progressive as the deeper, stronger 
lotion of awe-inspired, wondering admiration. 
The song of gratitude — the song of the hundred and forty 
d four thousand — is the highest song that sin, dwarfed 
3i:^h ransomed souls, can sing when first they gather around 
3 Lamb on the heavenly Zion. But heavenly progress will 
low the law of spiritual growth, indicated by the earthly 
ogress of the old soldier of the cross, whom we have sought 
t in the conference room for purposes of illustration. And, 
the lapse of eternal ages, a higher, deeper, holier thrill will 
^eep the golden harps of the hundred and forty and four thou- 
nd redeemed from the earth. 

The train we have pursued leads to a point like this : — 
at the assumption that man — fallen man — because he alone 
n sing tl>e song inspired by gratitude for redemption, must 
> happier than angels who have never fallen can ever become, 
without an intimation of Scriptural support, and violates the 
stioctive impressions of all unsophisticated minds. And do 
6 say too much when we assert that such an assumption, when 
irried to its extreme, legitimate result, must leave the Saviour 
•the infinite God himself — incapable of a degree of felicity 
uch ransomed sinners attain ? And yet on this bold, and un- 
riptural, and unphilosophical assumption, has been reared the 
lolo structure of Antinomian Calvinism; and men, in other 
ipects in their sober senses, have, looking from this stand* 
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point, sought to glorify God by making him tho directly produc- 
ing author of sin. 

It now remains for us to sum up our discussion in a few re- 
capitulatory propositions. 

1. God is a being of infinite benevolence, and, in designing 
the creation of the universe, he contrived the best possible sys- 
tem for the production of the greatest possible aggregate oi 
happiness. 

2. The ultimate result of the system of created things will 
be a greater aggregate of happiness than it is possible should 
result from a system which would have left the higher orders 
of created beings without self-determining power of choice ei- 
ther to obey or disobey. 

3. Man, in the exercise of the freedom of his will — having 
refused to co-operate with his Creator in his one supreme de- 
sign of creating and increasing happiness, the ultimate aggre- 
gate of good will be far less than it would have been had mar 
always been an obedient co-worker in sympathy with God, oi 
had not man fallen. 

4. There is no moral necessity for evil in the universe, bul 
there is a moral necessity, while the production of the greatest 
possible aggregate of good is the Creator's design, for the 
amount of freedom which enabled created beings to introduce 
evil against the will, and to the immeasurable grief of God. 
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Art. VIL— missionary ENTERPRISE. 

It may be assumed as a general truth that success is the re- 
ward of well directed endeavor. It would seem that this is 
true to some extent irrespective of the worthiness of the ob- 
ject. "We look forward to the day when the knowledge of the 
true God shall flood the earth, but in the mean time truth and 
error flourish in a great degree, according to the persistency 
and energy with which they are respectively advocated. 

The Bible and other ecclesiastical history, as well as the 
history of imposture, deception and credulity, afford instances 
of every class of enthusiasm, where men, impressed with the* 
sense or supposition of Divine appointment, have made their 
marks upon nations and continents. We see powerful minds of 
various acces and races which tower above the common level of 
contemporaueous intellects, and it will be interesting to enquire 
into the secret of their success. As we too have a mission, we 
desire to see the cause of Christ as it is the best, flourish more 
vigorously than any rival, and to see it advocated with appro- 
priate energy, tact and determination. It must be recollected 
that all reformers are innovators and their mission is aggres- 
sive. One expert calls it the pulling down of strongholds, and 
uses other strong expressions which might alarm the fastidious. 

While the value of truth as an element in the preached doc- 
trine is indisputable, history teaches that it is not essential to 
success. In the case of Mohammed truth and error were in- 
separably mixed. His teaching was quite an advance upon the 
idolatry and absurdity of some of the systems it supplanted, and 
though wrong in some of its doctrines, it was and is an im- 
provement, as to external, religious, ceremonial performances, 
upon the popish idolatry, which has practically adopted the 
pantheon of ancient Rome under a new code of names, and un- 
der which the toe of the statue of Jupiter, renamed Jew-Peter, 
is kissed as devoutly as of old by the unsuspecting and igno- 
rant devotee. Mohammed's declarations of the unity of the 
Godhead, the unlawfulness of visible representations of the De- 
ity, the immortality of the soul; future re)vards and punishments, 
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theobservancesof prayer, of alms, and of hospitality, are c< 
mendablc, bat wbat was the secret of his success ? He is 
vered as the chosen prophet of God, after a lapse of near twe 
centuries and by hundreds of millions of people. What an 
pression for one mind to make I Is it the intrinsic truth in 
system of the Koran which imparted its dominant characten 
which has been the preserving element in its composition? 
Christian performs the duties of his religion more faithfc 
than do some Mohammedans the inculcations of the Koran, 
outside observers they appear to be animated by the sa 
spirit. Each reverently bows in prayer, receivinjaj his lot as 
will of God concerning himself, acknowledges liis own futil 
•and the mercy which supplies his daily wants, dispenses to 
necessities of the poor and the traveller. 

Now suppose the Moslem to be all wrong, which is, by 
by, neither a charitable nor a Christian verdict, what was I 
hammed that he as a very prince of evil can so far cont 
the elements and destinies of men as to cause them to d( 
themselves and ignorantly engage in a course of life, which, 
many outward expressions, is so good an imitation of virti 
He was certainly one of the most remarkable and succesj 
missionaries of whom we have any account. His success 
longitude exceeded that of the Roman Empire, and in the ti 
required for its accomplishment laughed the Eternal City of 
Seven Hills to scorn. From the blue wave of the Atlatitic 
the jungles of the Ganges who else has borne the sway ? 

The career of Mohammed would be an interesting subjeci 
itself, but cannot now be discussed at length. He was a i 
of the people, who began by converting the members of his c 
family, and lived to see Arabia on his side. His immediate 
lowers carried on the war in Asia and carried it into Eur 
and Africa, in each of which it still maintains its hold; in 
first and the last it occupies large countries in which it has 
tally supplanted Christianity as an institution. In Asia i 
yet in conflict with the followers of Foh and Brahma ; in A 
ca it is gradually expelling Fetishism and idolatry having s 
tality not there attained in modern times by African Christi; 
home-made or imported. Yet Africa once sent her scores 
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Christian Bishops to the Councils of the Church. Athanasius, 
TertuIIian and many others made their mark and proved that 
ihcy had rights which Europeans and Asiatics were bound to 
respect, and respected they were. Now where are they? 
Mohammedanism, the climate and the sand have fought with the 
true faith, and the believers have disappeared. The torrid Af- 
rican eloquence of her Tertullians and the dogmatic determina- 
tion of her Athanasians have alike expired in night, and nature, 
apparently willing to obliterate the traces of them, has covered 
up with a silent mantle of sand the evidences of their prowess, 
their civilization and their existence. Far beneath the waves 
now tracked by the spongy foot of the camel and the sandal of 
the Arab are the hearth-stones of the once happy Christian 
homes of Africa. In other places where the pervading sand 
has not penetrated, the antiquarian finds traces of a former civ- 
ilization, and again in t)thcrs, the remnant hardly visible, Chris- 
tianity still lingers with a combination of Judaical rites, the 
shadow of good things to come blended with the very image pf 
the things. 

Africa deserta 1 her teeming millions, who once owned the 
tme God, gone ; the inhabitants of the immense interior, the 
victims of ruthless despotisms whose languages have no word 
apparently to express the ideas of liberty and chastity. 

Let us go North. How fares Asia in this mighty struggle ? 
In how much of Asia is the truth of God indigenous ? True a 
few exotic missionaries struggle with the waves of popular su- 
perstition and popular enthusiasm. If they had merely to meet 
the ignorance of the masses their task would be comparative- 
ly ft light one, but it is the activity and zeal of the people that 
trouble them. When they have to compete with a narrow, 
vicious and circumscribed superstition, such as that of Tahiti, 
the change is marvellous, a people are as it were bom in a day, 
hnt there is a vigor and vitality in the Moslem faith that must 
be fought with weapons of God's own furnishing, but be it ever 
remembered by human instrumentalities, who to succeed even 
with the swords sharpened in heaven must wield them like 
sons of thunder. The great gospel message of so much impor- 
tance to each and every one of the dwellers upon earth and 

17 
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originally communicated with so much of the wonderful direct 
agency of the Author has ever since been abandoned to human 
instrumentalities and the responsibility for its dissemination is 
thrown upon them. The doctrine which is best preached is 
best heard and best minded, but is not necessarily the truth. 
We have to deal with the actualities of the case. Gamaliers 
motto is a lazy one. It will never do. Though these doctrines 
are not of God they will prevail if we do not oppose the truth 
to the error. We cannot deny it ; we see various forms of er- 
ror and dissolute superstition around us, and we know that if 
unopposed, it occupies a ground, it prospers and prevails. 

Instances need hardly be cited: the sincerity of the advo- 
cates proves nothing, the willingness to endure martyrdom 
proves nothing. All such manifestations have no bearing upon 
the question of intrinsic truth. We have a more sure word of 
prophecy to which we do well to take heed. It is said by 
worthy people that the reason Mohammedanism and kindred 
religions prosper is that they are sunk to the level of the cor- 
rupt and carnal nature of man and therefore as they permit the 
indulgence of his vicious propensities and promise heaven at 
last, they are acceptable to the people. This is not the truth, 
nor is it the key to the mystery. To take two examples : 

The Wahabees, a Moslem nation, and the Kafristans, an idol- 
atrous nation inhabiting the Hindoo Koosh, and sworn enemies 
of the former. We find these nations maintaining a vigorous 
and successful surveillance over the amusements, habits and 
morals of their peoples, and that their religious order and pre- 
cision of conduct are something marvellous. Their rigorous cru- 
sade against certain vices and vici6us habits have had no par- 
allel probably since the Puritans of New England tried the ex- 
periment and failed. Whatever became of the blue-laws, the 
success of these Asiatics proves the falsehood of the dogma 
that legislation cannot be in advance of public sentiment. If 
there were time and proper occasion it could easily be demon- 
strated that a more futile assertion was never made. If Chris- 
tian America fails fo restrain vice, certain sections of idolatrous 
and Moslem Asia know this can be done. So late Protestant 
missionaries inform us. We are too free, that is, licentious. 
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2uite a large percentage of our population are in need of a lit- 
le wholesome despotism. Both before and since Peter the 
irrcat did so much to lick the Russian bear into shape, the 
;ru(h has been demonstrated that the decent part of a commu- 
lity have a right to abate a nuisance. 

We know of no professedly Christian nation where the pre- 
cepts of the gospel are as well followed by the whole commu- 
nity as are the doctrines of their religion by the Wahabces. 
Were the spirit of the latter present among us to enforce the 
observances of our religion, all the haunts of vice would be 
annihilated, and the pride and vice that stalk among us un- 
challenged, would hide its ugly face and be overwhelmed ; like 
the patient camel, (begging his pardon for the comparison) 
who sees the simoon coming, and lying down to avoid the dead- 
ly blast is covered up by new hills of rolling, restless, pitiless 
sand. Shall those who have the true light be outdone in faith 
and practice by these Asiatics ? 

No comparison exists between the sublime truths of our holy 
gospel and the vagaries of the schemes that it seeks to sup- 
plant, but even the truth of God needs to be energetically pre- 
sented. It is not sufficient merely to state it; it must be in- 
sisted upon, urged, proclaimed. The heralds must cry aloud 
and spare not, even though the fastidious be present. Chris- 
tianity, while charitable in the highest sense, is aggressive and 
will bear any amount of devoted earnestness. 

We have the truth on our side, but if we allow the advocates 
of error to outdo us in exertion we shall bo beaten by them. 
It is of no use, so far as ourselves and our own time are con- 
cerned, to say, " if this thing be not of God" it will not pros- 
per; it does prosper; nor to quote the poet. 



" Truth crushed to earth revives acrain. 
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It takes it a long time to revive. Where are the vital truths 
of the Christian religion in Southern Europe? W^here is the 
Cftuse of Protestant Christianity in France, crushed to earth by 
the dragoonades of Louis ? lias the truth which was massacred 
ou the deplorable day of St. Bartholomew yet raised its head ? 
Was not France promising at that time to become Protestant, 
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and has not the papal liierarcliy maintained its hold so long 
that now, when divested of the papal error, the Tictim becomes 
infidel and the last state is as bad as the first? 

In the majestic tableau present to the mind of God, " Troth 
is mighty and will prevail," but in the limited scope within onr 
observation the characteristic which prevails is not truth bat 
tact, energy, enthusiasm; these being dominant, it is our biwi- 
ncss to direct them in the right channel, and as the possessors 
of truth to be at least as much in earnest as the defenders of 
error. It is probably as easy to lead a band to truth as to er- 
ror, but leaders men will have, and what miserable shams some 
of them are is so patent as not to require specification; some 
prophets, some jugglers, some whose position can only be de- 
termined by a suit at law, brought by a collector of intcmil 
revenue, and one in Utah which embarrasses a nation, who 
hardly know whether to treat it like Saul of Tarsus or like Ga- 
maliel of Jerusalem. 

Now Thcudas or "that Egyptian" leads out into the wilder- 
ness four thousand men who are murderers, and now Joe 
Smith leads out an equal or a greater number into a greater 
desert and executing a march, rivalling that of the Israelites in 
length, not duration, and endured with greater manliness, be- 
comes the founder of a theocracy which originated in a farcical 
piece of literary trifling, is sustained by swindling and decep- 
tion, and now despite its original absurdity and the fact that 
it is the anachronism of the 19th century, its devoted followers 
are hewing, digging and building a home, worthy in every other 
respect of a plain, hard-working, substantial set of their own 
time and race. 

If from the overgrown communities of toil where the Mormon 
disciples are gathered, the desire for a fresh and a new life, 
untrammelled with the vices and inconveniences which seem to 
be their share of the civilization of the age, causes multitudes 
to obey the Icadersliip of the evangelists of Mormon; why 
might not the same pleading, earnest, restless desire for free- 
dom which animates the^je disciples be answered and rewarded 
by induction into Christian communities who shall traverse the 
desert, if their long pent up energies impel them to it,meetand 
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defeat tho thievish Indians and rear up empires on the oases 
surrounded by the glorious peaks and ranges of the Sierras. 
Hero the toil worn European weaver, mechanic or peasant, 
clu[nsjr and ine£fectual as his first efforts are, painfully and per- 
sistently conquers his difficulties and gradually rears a home 
with a clear, blue sky overhead, invigorating work and a hope- 
ful future. Why is such a soil to be possessed by knaves and 
hypocrites? These honest sons of toil would make better 
Christiaus than Mormons, but the specious apostles of this mis- 
erable delusion are beforehand with the Christian preacher, and 
with their American Utopia cradled in the everlasting western 
bills, have given a hope of a life so ravishing to the poor son of 
city toil, that he, tlie preacher, is looked upon almost as an an- 
gelic visitant, and is believed, nut from a love of, or belief in, 
Mormouism iti^elf, but because nature pleads for relief from the 
monotony and heartless toil of present existence, and they ac- 
cept Mormonism as the avenue of escape from thraldom and 
despair. 

An equal amount of energy, tact and persistence would have 
planted Utah with colonics of Christians more numerous than 
the Mormon herd who now graze midway between East and 
West America, an excrescence on the noon of the nineteenth 
century, and a hideous blot on our national escutcheon, our civ- 
ilization and our age. Outdone, outworked, outflanked I By 
men whom it is in vain to call drivellers when they build such 
enduring monuments to their prowess, their grit and their fiEi- 
cility. 

When Christianity stands on tho defensive, vitality is gone ; 
when she retreats inside her walls, good as they are, she will 
starve to death, the food she must have is outside. A set of 
comfortable Christians who meet and sing and pray, and, for- 
getful of the world that lieth in wickedness, huddle together 
for warmth, are not very good specimens of the church militant, 
and are certainly unpractised in the songs of the church tri- 
umphant. We are instructed to learn a lesson from the unjust 
steward, from the children of this world, from the analogies of 
nature, and the general impression to be derived, in this re- 
17* 
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spect, from the discourses of the Master, is that we are to snb- 
dae all things to the dominion of Christ, at the same time pre- 
serving sincerity, without handling the wisdom of this world in 
Jesuitical craftiness, we may take lessons from those snccessfbl 
in other undertakings. Wc may bo wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves, if we are only the latter we shall have but a 
limited circle of usefulness. 

Stated preaching in a comfortable church edifice is a blessed 
privilege truly, but there are several people who merely do not, 
more who will not, and still more who cannot, appreciate such 
advantages. These are roistering around us, engaged with 
such playthings as the devil supplies, and instead of lifting car 
hands in holy horror and putting Rome in a state of defence, 
we must carry the war into Africa if we would peaceably enjoy 
our own home privileges. Is it always to be the case that the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light ? Shall Joe Smith and others shuffle the cards, 
cheat their gaping victims and be followed with more steady 
persistence than the Lord with whom are the words of eter^ 
nal life ? 

Let us view a mixed case and see how it works. The papal 
is a vast centralized power, having probably never had a supe-^ 
rior in far -seeing, astute management. Its object is dominion^ 
In the furtherance of its design, its immediate aim is to enrolls 
mankind as nominal Christians, and — make them pay for it^ 
No one who knows the moral and sanitary state of the people 
under pt^al vassalage can even surmise that the church of Rome^ 
has any well defined idea of improving the condition of the 
masses. 

Now how do they go about it ? Where, in the history of the 
world, do we find more perfect consecration to the work than 
is exhibited by the Jesuits of former and of the present time. 
If men will serve Jesus, as these followers of Ignatius Loyola, 
the soldier priest, do the precepts of their order, how soon 
would the wilderness and the solitary place be glad for them 
and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

As we read the histories of the Jesuit missionaries, of the 
old servant of God; Father Marquette the apostle of the Iro- 
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5[nois, of the explorers of California, Brazil and many others 
that might be cited, we see the true spirit of devotion to the 
^ork and abnegation of self, which, with a certain fitness, cn- 
ibles a man to impress his fellow creatures with the truth of 
lis teachings and induce them to abandon the cherished ideas 
)f their fathers and fall in with his innovations. No small 
hing to ask of any people. 

We are not obliged to go to papists, Moslems or idolaters 
or instances of disinterestedness or earnestness, but the cases 
dtcd are intended to illustrate the necessity of being alive, and 
letermined not to be beaten in the matter of persistence by 
lie handlers of carnal weapons. Let us maintain our faith by 
>ar works, remembering that it is good to be zealously affect- 
ed in a good thing, and that even truth must bo supported and 
sannot be trusted to fight its own way. If these preachers of 
lies can subdue continents and hold them as in chains of iron 
which are bright and sound thousands of years after their au- 
thors have ceased to breathe, what shall not the followers of 
Jesus achieve when fairly awakened to the importance of 
their mission. 
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Art. Vin.— goodness AND SEVERITY, OR GOD'S 

GOVERNMENT DEFENDED.* 

No earthly ruler, it is probable, id so misunderstood an 
misrepresented in Lis administration, as is the Supreme Rule 
of the Universe. 

God, as a Ruler, is hated and opposed by certain classes o 
intelligent creatures, (fallen angels and wicked men) and he ii 
misrepresented and misunderstood by others. 

Now in this paper we propose to consider God's governmenl 
in its mercy and its justice, wherein '* goodness and severity" 
are both displayed; and defend his administration I^rom misap- 
prehension and slander. 

If God be good, then his government is goodness and merej* 
There is taught in our day a theological philosophy on thit 
wise: — "As ' God is love,' — and goodness is his nature, he wili 
not, and he cannot inflict upon any of his creatures cvcrlastinf 
punishment, or suffer them to endure endless punishment." Aa* 
so i\\Q conclusion is from this premise that none of the humft 
family will be lost, but all will be saved. 

Now we propose to show that this philosophy is false hot 
in premise and in conclusion ; and that, therefore, tliere is " 9< 
verity" in God's government, in the infliction of unending pal 
isiiment upon the finally impenitent, as a part growing out i 
God's goodness and love. 

Our opponents arc wont to reason thus : A parent who ca 
deliver his children from perishing and does not do it, is wan 
ing in goodness and mercy ; and a parent who cannot save h 
children is wanting in power. Now as God is the parent i 
all intelligent creatures, and is all goodness, love and me: 
cy, he cannot fail in a disposition to save all his offspring; aD 
and as he is all-powerful and able to do as he pleases, he ca 
save them, and therefore his goodness and power render ce- 
tain the final salvation of all men. 

•Rom. 11: 22, — Behold therefore the goodness and severity of Grod: C 
them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in b 
goodness : otherwise thou also shall be cut off. 
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This reasoning may seem plausible in theory, but the appli- 
cation of facts to this theory will most clearly manifest its fals- 
ity. Facts are stub))orn things, much more mighty than theo- 
ries and specious reasonings. 

Let us now see what are the facts in the Divine administra- 
tion, that utterly overthrow this theological philosophy. What 
parent is there in the civilized world that is wanting the dispo- 
sition or goodness and love to save his children from scorching 
fevers, distressing pain and terrific death, had he but the pow- 
er. Parents would save their children from the foundering 
ship, the burning house, sweeping tornado and the spreading 
contagion, if they could do it. 

But how is it with God in such matters ? Does God do as 
parents would if they could ? How many of God*s creatures 
are every year wrecked and find a watery grave ; what multi- 
tudes perish in the devouring flames ; and others perish by tor- 
nadoes, pestilence, earthquakes and volcanic fires ! and God al- 
lows all these calamities to occur in which millions of his chil- 
dren most miscrablj perish, without his intervention to save 
them therefrom. 

See the steamer " Golden Gate," on the Pacific coast, with 
its hundreds of immortal beings in flames I See the Pemborton 
Mills in Lawrence, Mass., falling upon its thousand operatives, 
crushing and burying them alive, and some are hours and even 
days in dying under the burning ruins I See the burning Ca- 
thedral in South America, with three thousand in Divine wor- 
ship professedly, and nearly all of them perish in the flames I 
See earthquakes and furious volcanoes swallowing and burying 
^^ny thousands in a day I 

Thousands of such and similar calamities occur in the gov- 
ernment of God every year, and God does not prevent them. 
God does allow his creatures to perish most miserably, when 
Parents would prevent it if they could do it. 

Now, says our false philosophy, if parents cannot save their 
children from calamity, when they wish to do it, it* is a reflec- 
tion upon their ability ; but if they can save them and will not, 
then they are wanting in goodness. 

Apply this principle to God and see the result. In all these 
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calamities in which so many thousands perish, either God could 
save them and will not, or else he would save them and cannot 
If; therefore, he could save them and does not, he is wanting in 
goodncb's, love and mercy; and if he would save them and can* 
not, then he is wanting in power, according to the philosophy 
we are opposing. 

Now, as we all admit, God has the power and could prevent 
all calamities that occur in this world, and thus save all 8llffe^ 
ings on earth ; but as he docs not do it, we come to the con- 
clusion that he is not disposed to do so. Now, then, is this 
indisposition to prevent the sufTcrings of His creatures, by the 
interposition of miraculous power, any reflection upon God'8 
goodness, love and mercy ? 

We sav not. God has established laws bv which the world 
is governed, and calamities occur in perfect accordance witk 
those laws, by which sufferings are endured as natuml resoltfl. 

In certain miracles God has, for the time being, suspended ft 
law of nature, and caused an unnatural occurrence of delirer- 
ance or punishment, for a specific purpose, which is an exce^ 
tion to general rules. But, ordinarily and in general mat- 
ters, fires, tempests, contagions, earthquakes, volcanoes, sea- 
storms, &c., occur in accordance with the laws of nature. 

As our*opponents argue that as the love of parents wodd 
lead them to rescue their children from sufferings if able to do 
it, so God will save all his creatures finally, as he is able to 
do so, and his goodness, love and mercy are far greater than an 
earthly parent can possess. But this reasoning we entirely 
overthrow by facts in God*s providential government. 

God's goodness, love and mercy arc now just as great and 
strong as they ever will be, and he just as much now desires 
the happiness of his creatures as he ever will, and is as able 
and as much disposed to save them from sin and sorrow as b6 
ever. can be; and as his goodness, love and mercy do not noW 
save his creatures from vices, sins, misery and most excrucift*" 
ing sufferings, although he be able to do it, then the conclusion 
is natural and just that God's power and goodness give no a^" 
surance of saving his creatures from future sufferings. 

What fails now and here mav also fail hereafter. And 
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lod docs fail in subduing and bringing into submission to his 
vill very many of his creatures in this life, and his power and 
lOve do fail to make multitudes happy here, so this failure may 
always continue, even in the spirit world, if it could be shown, 
(which no man can do,) that probation extends into the future 
state. 

It is a logical argument, — " What is may be, what has been 
may continue to be," — and what is in this world, so far as God 
18 concerned at least, may also be in the future world. So as 
very many of God*s creatures do remain vicious and miserable 
all through this life, and are here rebellious and unsaved, so 
they may remain forever; as love and power do not bring them 
here to yield, they arc just as likely to fail hereafter as here. 
K6od does not force men to submit to his will in this life, 
there is no reason to suppose he will force them in the future. 
And as many so love sin and hate holiness here, that they will 
not love the one and embrace the other in this life, they may, 
and very probably will, forever continue to hate holiness and 
lore sin. 

But we will now turn lo the facts in God's government that 
show his " severity" upon his rebellious creatures, as parts of 
his merciful government. A merciful Father would never bring 
his children into the world to make them miserable ; nor would 
he suffer them to come into the world and become miserable, 
ifhe could prevent it. Still, God did bring the human family 
into being, and allowed them to become so very wicked that ho 
Bent a flood and swept them (men, women and children) from 
the earth. Here is " Severity, on them that fell." Remember, 
*l8o, the shower of fire and brimstone that God "rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah," in which multitudes (old and young) 
fflost miserably perished in his wrath. This is "Severity on 
them that fell." See the first born of the Eirvptians dead and 
dying by Divine vengeance ; and then Pharaoh and his hosts 
overthrown in the Red sea, as God's " Severity on them that 
fell." See the twenty-three thousand Hebrews that fell in one 
^fty under the Divine displeasure. There was " severity." See 
the « severity" of God in the destruction of the Canaanitish na- 
tions by his own command. 
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And see also the greatest of all exhibitions of the "seTerity** 
of God on earth in the destruction of Jerusalem and the over- 
throw and dispersion of the nations of the Jews, which wrath 
they imprecated upon them when they t«aid, " Let his blood be 
upon us and our children/' and which wralh they still suffer as 
a people to this day. Truly may we say, " Behold the good- 
ness and the severity of God." " Goodness," to the obedient, 
and " severity" to the rebellious. 

Now, let us ask, are these displays of God's " severity" upon 
the wicked in this world any reflection upon his goodness, love 
and mercy ? All that believe the Bible record will say, no. 
Then, although his creatures may continue rebellious and mis- 
erable in another world, and even/orercr, this would be no re- 
flection on his power and mercy. 

It will be no worse on the part of the Divine government to 
let men be sinful, wicked and miserable in another state, than 
to suffer it here. What God allows here he may allow hert- 
after. It is thus that Bible facts completely overthrow the phi- 
losophy of Universalism. 

And what remains to be said upon this subject is to show- 
that the Bible just as clearly teaches the endless damnation of 
the wicked as it does the salvation of the righteous. The Bi- 
ble everywhere presents the human family in two classes and 
characters, and these classes as terminating in opposite condi- 
tions in the future world, as the results of the life and charac- 
ter on earth. We will refer to a part only of the Bible testi- 
mony on these points. 

We read thus: "Mark the perfect man, and behold tlie np- 
right, for the end of that man is peace; but the wicked and 
transgressors shall be destroyed together." " The wicked shall 
be driven away in his wickedness, but the righteous hath hope 
in his death." In the Hebrew it is, " the righteous hath hop^ 
in his own death," and not in the death of the wicked as soiO* 
say it means. " Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well wit^ 
him, for he shall eat the fruits of his doing ; but woe unto tl>* 
wicked, it shall be ill with him, for the reward of his hant^ 
shall be given him." " He that believeth and is baptized nhm^ - 
be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned." '< Gc^ ' 
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II render to every man according to his deeds. To them who 
patient continuance in well-doinj?, seek for glory, and honor, 
i immortality; eternal life: But unto them that arc conten- 
us, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness; in- 
^nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
man tliat docth evil; of the Jew first, and also of the Gen- 
5; But glory, honor, and peace, to every man that worketh 
Dd ; to the Jew first, and also to tlie Gentile." " For we 
st all appear before the judgment-seat of Chiist, that every 
3 may receive according to the deeds done in the body" or 
! is the sense) every one may receive according as his life 
1 character have been in this world. 

ifter people are dead and in the future state, as we are taught 
the parable of tlic '• rich man and Lazarus," tliese two char- 
crs and conditions still continue. One was " comforted and 
) other was tormented." Tlie same diflference of character 
1 condition is observed in the resurrection of the dead. Je- 
says, '* The iiour is coming when all that are in their graves 
,11 come forth; — they that have done good, unto the resur- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
1 of damnation." 
Paul says, •* there shall be a resurrection both of the just, 

I of the unjust." And then, finally, at the judgment-seat, 
re will be a separation between the good and the bad, as 
us teaches us in the parable of the " sheep and goats." 
th this also agree the parables of the " wise and foolish vir- 
3," the ** tares and the wheat," and very many others. And 
t the judgment day is after death and in the future state, we 

II see from the followin<' facts. 

'aul says, '- It is appointed unto man once to die, but after 
. [i. e., after death] is the judgment." Peter tell us that 
i reserves the unjust to the day of judgment to be punished, 

represents this day as occurring when the heavens and 
tb are dissolved, and the earth is burned up. In Rev- 
,ion we have a vi.-^ion of this day of reckoning as oc- 
ring after all the dead are raised, and then " all arc judged 

of the books according to their works." 
These are the " terrors of the Lord," which Paul says he 

18 
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used in " persuading men to become reconciled unto God." And 
now there remains just one point more to be considered in this 
view of God's " goodness and severity," as they are taught as 
in his word, and exhibited to us in his works. 

tVe are now to show the endless duration of future misery, 
as taught us in the Bible. And here let us say one single tes- 
timony on this point is proof positive of the doctrine. But we 
have more than one testimony on this point, and therefore by 
the " mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be es- 
tablished." 

First, Paul tells us that the wicked shall bo punished with 
everlasting destruction. In the Greek it is " aionionole- 
thron,^^ which means eternal perdition. Jude tells us (7th ver.) 
that the wicked of Sodom and Gomorrah are "suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire." And that for certain others in his 
day of a similar character, (ver. 13th) " x\re reserved blackness 
of darkness forever," eis ton aiofiion, to all eternity. 

And as a last testimony we refer to our Saviour's teaching, 
Mark 3 : 29, which settles this question forever, unless he in- 
tended to deceive his hearers. There he tells us they that 
are not forgiven, are in danger of eternal damnation, that is, 
they shall be eternally damned. And that we might not mis- 
understand him upon this subject, he declares (Matt. 25: 46) 
that the wicked " shall go away into everlasting punishment but 
the righteous into life eternal." 

In the Greek," everlasting" and" eternal" here are both from 
aionionj which is the word that more than any other in the Bi- 
ble, is used to represent endless being and eternal existence, 
and it is so to be understood in this passage. Therefore, if 
"life eternal" means endless existence of happiness, as all ad- 
mit it does, then ** everlasting punis^hmenl" is to be understood 
as teaching us the endless damnation of the wicked. 

Christ makes one a contrast to the other. Now as God's 
love does not prevent the misery (i. e., the damnation) of men 
in this world, neither will it in the world to come. And as God's 
" severity," inflicted upon his creatures in this life, is no reflec- 
tion upon his goodness, neither will future endless damnation 
detract from his love and power in the future. 
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In conclusioD, while we feel toward all that hold to the 
Universalists* creed; the most perfect friendship ^s i^cn, still 
we are obliged to say, that if we preach the gospel of Christ, 
Meydonot; and if trc are God's servants, laboring to pro- 
mote his kingdom, Mey are not; and if our efforts to con- 
vert men to Christ, and to promote revival interests, are 
prompted by the Spirit of God, and are pleasing to him, their 
efforts, which go directly against ours, are from some other 
source.* 

So far as we know there is nothing that keeps so many from 
being converted to Christ, and that stands so much in the way 
of producing conviction upon the minds of sinners, as doesUni- 
versalism, which we are obliged to hold as " another gospel.** 

In the above we have shown Universalism to be false in phi- 
losophy and contrary to the teachings of the Bible ; and also 
that its tendencies are against the aims and purposes of the 
ministers of Christ. Let this one fact be borne in mind, if at- 
onion, which we translate eternal and everlasting, does not 
prove the endless misery of the wicked as it is used by Christ 
and his apostles, then endless being can not be proved from 
Scripture language at all. Not even the eternity of God can 
be proved, as aionion is the word used in the Scriptures to 
represent his endless being. 

Although aionion and kindred words are sometimes used as 
ajigtire of speech (everlasting covenant, everlasting hills, &c.) 
in reference to temporal things, still, generally these words, as 
used in the Scriptures and by the classics, mean endless being, 
and even no other words in the Bible prove endless existence. 

For certain reasons God says he will " cast off his people 
forever." 1 Chron. 28: 9. And in Jere. 13: 14, he says, "I 
will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy, but destroy them." 

The same Bible that says " God is love," also says, " Our 
God is a consuming fire." So also the same book that says, 
"He is gracious and full of compassion," says also," it is afear- 

• Satan has ministers. 2 Cor. 11 : 14, 15. — " And no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing 
if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness ; whose 
end shall be according to their works.'' 
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ful thinj? to fall into the hands of the livinor God." The same 
lips that said."" lie that bclievcth and is baptized shall be 
saved," al80 said, " He that bclievcth not shall be damned.*' 
The same apostle that said, " He is the Saviour of all men," 
also said, " To them that perish we are the savor of death unto 
death," which is damnation. Jesus calls it " the damnation of 
hell," (Matt. 23: 33) and "eternal damnation," (Mark 3: 29.) 
And he used this language to the Jews anjd the Pharisees who 
believed in and taujxht the doctrine of future and eternal dam- 
nation, as every learned man knows, who has ever read the 
Targums and Talmuds of the Rabbins. 

We come then to this conclusion, either Christ and his apos- 
tles taught the doctrine of endless punishment, or else they de- 
signed to deceive the people they addressed, and thus made the 
Bible a great religious " Scare-Crow," — a false alarm, — abound— 
ing with threatnings that have no meaning in them. 

And even T. Starr King says in a printed sermon, " The finals 
salvation of all men is not clearly taught in any one passage o 
Scripture ; but it may be inferred from the general tone of the 
Bible." 

Damnation is not physical, but mental ; it is God's displea- 
sure on the soul. It is what Paul calls it, (Rom. 2 : 8, 9) 
"Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of n)an that docth evil." "A lake of fire and brimstone," 
is ti figure of the awfulness of future spul torment, as a" city with 
streets paved with gold," is figurative of the glories of the saved. 

Hell, as a representation of misery, is borrowed from "Val- 
ley of Hinnom," just as Heaven is derived from a park or gar- 
den, of which the " Garden of Eden" was an original type. 

As Gehenna^ translated hell in the Bible, literally means 
" Valley of Ilinnom," which is a figure of everlasting punishment, 
so, also, OuranoSj translated heaven, literally means park, gar- 
den, tent, canopy, and is a figure of the abode of the sanctified. 

Our conclusion then is, there is as much reason to believe 
there is a hell of eternal torments, as that there is a heaven of 
everlasting joys. It is Scripturally just as reasonable to deny 
a future heaven , as it is to reject a future hell, and the end- 
lessness of both rests on the same ground, and is proved by the 
same terms. 
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Art.IX.— THE LATE REV. SARGEANT SHAW. 

Tib fathers, where arc they ? How rapidly death is remov- 
ing our fathers in the ministry I Of the first generation per- 
haps a single one remains. Of the second but very few. To 
the long list of names, which the committee is preparing to be 
read at the next General Conference, must bo added that of 
our excellent brother and venerable father, Rev. Sargeant Shaw. 
We propose to give a brief sketch of him in this communica- 
tion. 

Upon marking his failing health a year or two ago, suggest- 
ing that it would be pleasing to his brethren to have the mate- ' 
rials for a sketch of his life after his departure, in response to 
that suggestion not long after, he put into our hands the papers 
from which these lines are prepared. In these we find it writ- 
ten by the hand now still in death : 

** I was bom in Standish, Me., Dec. 16, 1791. The names of my 
parents were Sargeant and Anna Shaw. My father was born on an 
island in the State of New Hampshire. When he was .seventeen years 
of age his father moved to what is now called Standisdi, in Maine, 
'which was then a territory. 

*' The disadvantages in regard to»schooling in both places were «uch 
that he never had the privilege of attending school a single day. Both 
parents were religious as early as I had any knowledge of them. Mj 
father was an attentive reader of the Bible as far back as I can re- 
member. Some of his writings, now in my possession, show that he 
liad very strong religious impressions in early life, and commenced a 
life of prayer when but a child. Those writings also show that at 
that time he had not seen any per§on kneel to pray, neither had he 
heard that there was any such practice extant among men. But when 
he prayed he had such views of the character of God, he was satisfied 
with no other position but to prostrate himself before the Most High. 
He was a very conscientious man, a G^Ki-fearing and God-honoring 
man. 

'^He belonged to the Congregational church, that being the only 

church in town up to 1800. Just about the close of the last century, 

after severe trials of mind in relation to the case, he went to Gorham 

to hear some of the early preachers of the Freewill Baptist denonuoA- 

18* 
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lion, and soon found that in sentiment he was with them. Late in the 
Fall of 1800, he invited Elder John Biizzell to preach at his house. 
lie did so and his preaching had a powerful eifect on the minds of the 
people. lie came to our house the second time and contiuued%is la- 
bors for a season. The result was a good reformation. A church 
was soon after organized. My father was baptized ; he was one of 
the first members, lie remained a member till his death. 

*' I had often had serious impressions when I was but afewyearsof 
age. Elder McCorrison preached what I suppose was the first sermon 
I ever heard. His text and the manner of his preaching are firmlj 
fixed in my memory to this day. At the time of the reformation 
above named I had very strong religious impressions, but I kept them 
to myself and they passed ahnost entirely away. 

*' About the same time 1 became acquainted with a number of the 
early preachers of the Freewill Baptist denomination, my father's 
house being frequently a home for them as they travelled in various 
directions. His house was also a place of religious meetings, for 
years, where I frequently L'stencd tcf Benjamin Randall, Pelatiah Ting- 
ley, John Buzzell, Zachariah Leach, Ephraim Stinchfield, J. McCo^ 
rison and II. Hobbs. 1 was much attached to them in early life and 
was ever ready to wait upon tliem, both by day and by night, andaUo 
to prepare seats for the accommodation of the meetings. t 

" Years passed on, and I sought for pleasure and happiness in the so- 
ciety of my youthful companions. Still my convictions that I was a 
sinner and in need of a Saviour followed me. In all my pursuits 1 
found no rest to my soul. The Scriptures, which I did not wholly 
neglect, pointed me to "'the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world." The language of that Saviour is, " Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall fmd rest to your souls." But I continued in the ways of 
sin and folly till I was seventeen years of age. 

*' In the year 1808, the year of RandalPs death, there was a great r© — 
ligious work on what is called Standish Neck. For a time it pro-— 
gressed slowly, but the interest increased. During the winter an^^ 
spring.it spread through Standish, Gorliam, Raymond and othe:^ 
adjoining towns. It became at length quite extensive. It was most — 
ly among young people. Many were converted. I was one of th^ 
number. 

" The last of February, 1809, I settled the question that I would trjr* 
to become a Christian. I sought and found the Saviour to the joy of^ 
my soul. I passed from death unto life as I believe. I was made^ 
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y the law of the Spirit in Christ Jesus. My views and feelings 
J such as they never had been before. I felt Christ to be pre- 
the one altogether lovely. I saw such fulness in him that I 
trong desire to have all come and taste, and see how good the 
?. I commenced to tell what the Lord had done for my soul, 
invite all around me to come to Christ and be blessed, 
ic work, as I have said, was mostly among the youth. Doubt- 
my were not very soundly converted ; they were too much 
by mere sympathy of youth over youth ; they did not count 
St. There was, tlNjrefore, a great falling away. Notwith- 
ig this, great good resulted from the reformation. Many were 
onverted, and continued faithful to the end of life, 
nong the converts were Zachariah Jordan of Raymond, Allen 
f Gorham, Joseph White [and we may add Sargeant Shaw] of 
ih. Clement Phinney of Gorham, who was in a backslidden 
•eturned to his ' Father's house.' All these be<^amc ministers 
gospel, and more than ordinarily wise to win souls, 
caking of the declension, I ought to add that I think much of it 
i from want of pastoral oversight. There was also a great 
' proper organization and proper regidations in the churches to 
t the young from straying into irregular life. I felt this in my 
se. For about one year I enjoyed much of the IJivine pres- 
good part of tlie lime ; while I endeavored to watch and pray 
I was willing to bear the cross in recommending Christ as a 
te Saviour, and his salvation as full and free, and in calling 
; to Clirist. Tlien it was I prospered as a Christian, advancing 
Divine life. The want of regular ministrations in the gospel, 
clinrch privileges, certainly proved a great hinderance to me, 
► to tlie great multitude of converts. 

?sidi'3 this, in my own case, I found my convictions were such 
jgard to public duty, that I was quite unwilling to follow them, 
it aj)pearcd next to impossible to engage in so great a work as 
ing the gospel under so nuiny disadvantages as those under 
I was laboring. I had not had the opportunity of anything but the 
lender common school education ; compelled to labor hard day 
for the Ixjuefit of my father's family, whose circumstances de- 
d as miu'h from me as I (tould do ; not daring to make my feel- 
lown, and had I made them known, there had then been none 
►uragt' my aspirations as to study ; and of course I was not with- 
' doubts as to the indications of the Spirit in reference to the 
the ministry. Still, in the same measure that I checked the 
ions of the spiritual life in me over these excuses as to public 
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duty, my personal piety declined. And over this subject I was for 
years rising or falling in my religious enjoyment. 

^' At length I decided to go forward, resolving if I could not do 
much good, I would at least abstain from doing evil to my own sonL 
In this state of mind, I also resolved to do what I could at my own » 
pense. In this I am satisfied that I was wrong. I found, in afler 
life, while sustaining my own family and at the same time putting 
forth such effort as I could to preach, the people were but too willing I 
should do as I had proposed. While I labored with my hands to support 
myself and family, and to preach mostly to destitute churches, mj 
brethren would say, ' There is no danger of Bro. Shaw ; he will take 
care of himself.' 

^^ I found, in my experience, when a man exhausts his energies in one 
direction, he can do but little in another, lie can perform only a giv- 
en amount of labor. Elder Joseph White was a few years my senior, 
and brought up in the same town, though at a distance of eight nules 
from me, he was one of my best friends and advisers on this subject, 
but I failed to take his advice in time. It was under hi^ influence I 
consented to ordination, which was postponed by the course I have 
mentioned till September, 1828. Afler ordination, I went on much 
as I had before, as it then appeared to me, from necessity. Bro. 
White warned me, telling me I should soon break down in such a 
course, lie said no man could endure my double task of workiiig 
with my hands and preaching. ' Break away,' said he to me, ' from 
the world, and give yourself to the work of the ministry.* 

'' He was right, as I soon learned to my cost. I did break down, as 
he had warned me. I was compelled by the result of this overtaxing 
my powers to lay aside from the all-important work of preaching the 
gospel. What could I in this state do with myself? Finally, I sank 
into a state of inactivity in religious things. I wished w*ell to the 
cause. I was ready to do my part pecuniarily in sustaining worship* 
but my inactivity caused me to pine away spiritually. As I looked 
at myself in the gospel glass, I saw nought but a religious skeleton. 
It required the most powerful effort that I ever made to come up into 
life. Had it not been for that power that can breathe upon dry boD^* 
and make them live, I must have remained the skeleton that I wa8 *^ 
this day. But thanks to God who sends help and deliverance to tl^^ 
needy when they cry unto him. It was said to the dry bones, ' Liv^* 
I was raised up. Though I have not been able to preach much £^^ 
twenty years, 1 have been blessed, especially the last &yg or six yea^^' 
with much of the Divine presence. 
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" I must say a word more of present enjoyment in Divine things. 
As I am conscious of the near approach of death, I have studied the 
character of God more carefully and fully than ever before ; — I mean 
God revealed in Christ. I have learned by happy experience the 
truth of that statement made by our Saviour just at the close of his 
life on earth : * This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.* Of all the 
studies and researches of men, there are none so beneficial, so glori- 
ous and sublime, as the study of the character of God and of Christ. 
There is no knowledge to compare with that of the true God and of 
Christ, whom he has sent. Yet how few there are who really inter- 
est themselves in this study, and how many who desire not the knowl- 
edge of the Divine way, and trifle with the Eternal, who has done so 
much for them, rejecting his counsel and slighting his Son, though he 
18 possessed of all fulness, though he is mighty to save. 

" I will add a word more about Bro. Joseph White. If there was 
any man I loved more than another, that man was Joseph White. 
He was a holy man, a man of God. lie was true as steel. His ad- 
vantages for education and information in early life were very slender. 
He commenced using the gift that was in him as soon as he was con- 
verted. After that even, he went to a common school for a short 
time. It was not long btfore he gave himself wholly to the work of 
the ministry. He became a man of good information, a strong man 
*nd an able minister of Christ. He labored in Rhode Island and in 
<rther places, and was for a time almost a stranger in his native town. 
His praise was in all the churches. I visited him a short time before 
"C died. I said to him : ' Brother White, if you were to live your 
ufe over, would you labor and preach and wear yourself out as you 
have done V He responded : ' Bro. Shaw, if that were possible, I 
^ould preach the gospel more fatthfully than I have done. Life is 
Done too good to wear out in the service of God. That gospel which 
1 have preached to others sustains me in my last sickness.* 

" Soon after this, Bro. AVliite was called up higher. How great to 
^e was the loss of his society and counsel ! All the years since have 
»^n lonesome. 

**It is now February 5tli, 1864. More than seventy-two years of 
^7 life have passed away. A little remnant only remains. Soon 
^at will be gone. In taking a view of the past, it is spotted all over 
^»th mistakes and errors, and when I sum up the whole I am simply 
* sinner saved by grace ; * not by any works of righteousness that I 
have done ;' all the glory belongs to God ; the grace is his ; the 
^eans of salvation have been presented by him through Jesus Christ ; 
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it is the name of Jesus, ' through faith in his name,' that has accom- 
plished the glorious work in me ; I struggled for victory over sin, but 
what would have been accomplished by my efforts had it not been for 
his powerful arm ? O, precious Saviour ! He is all in all to me, 
both for time and eternity. On his blessed arm of strength I lean 
with sweet composure, fearing no evil. 

" It is now April 12, 1864. Since the foregoing was 'written, I 
have been swallowed up much of the time in the mighty ocean of 
God's love. My little vessel has been completely filled with salvation 
by Jesus Christ. What a wonderfully glorious subject of contempla- 
tion ! Its completeness, fulness and power, what tongue can tell ! 
Well might the angels at his birth sing, ' Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men !' O the wonderful 
preparation for this great salvation ! Not a created being could fore- 
see how God, with all his wisdom, power and love, could devise a 
plan for the redemption of the sinner, and after the plan appeared, 
none can tell how he can do more for man than he has done for him 
through Christ the glorious Saviour, in whom all fulness dwells, yet 
who once suffered for us the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us unto God." 

Here our brother dropped his pen, .intending to take it up 
again to pursue his sketch further. But neither strength or 
disposition permitted him to complete his plan. All ChristiaDB 
who were permitted to enjoy his society after this, could but 
feel that he had received his anointing for his burial. He 
walked with God in a way quite beyond the common lot of 
Christians till his life closed. 

He did not attempt to preach, so far as we have learned, af- 
ter this, his health being insufficient, though he did take soiw© 
part in funeral services, and always had a word for the Savia«r 
wherever he met his brethren, as at Quarterly Meetings aod 
social Conferences. His love for the brethren was so peculi^ 
and marked, that it helped the observing Christian to the i^' 
terpretation of the words of the apostle John, in which he d^' 
clarcs : " We know that we have passed from death unto \\f^ 
because- wc love the brethen." 

He was justly regarded as one of the best counsellors 1° 
cases of difficulty in ecclesiastical affairs. His warm and I^>^' 
ing heart always inclined him to the side of charity in his be< 
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in<^ toward an accascd brother, till cvidcDCO of his guilt appear- 
ed. Then bis faithfulness in warning or rebuking knew no 
restraints from the fear or favor of man. Hid soul abhorred 
everything like compromising with sin, or covering it up on the 
pretext that the persons concerned were too respectable or too 
powerful to be exposed. The line of duty in those cases was 
all that he would consult. He regarded expediency out of the 
question. 

He was among the very first of those who have plead the 
oaose of the slave in this nation. The cry against the pulpit 
for " political preaching," as the haters of the slave are accus- 
tomed to call any testimony in behalf of the oppressed, never 
8o much as gave him a mementos hesitation as to his duty to 
remember those in bonds as if bound with them. Fair in his 
treatment of those who differed with him, dignified in his bear- 
ing, still he was a terror to evil-doers. During the long con- 
test, during the many phases the contest assumed in peace and 
war, every one acquainted with him ri^vcr so much as thought 
of looking for Sargeant Shaw only in the front rank of the 
pioneer guard of liberty. By his consistency of life, by his uni- 
form testimony, by his unswerving fidelity to principle, by his 
unshrinking moral courage, in public and in private, and by 
fair and cogent arguments, he did more than most men can to 
render unpopular truth an efiicient force in. the communities 
where he was known. 

He also took a leading part in the temperance cause in the 
state of Maine. The last time but one the writer heard the 
^oice of that veteran in public, was in a temperance convention 
in Gorham, near that venerated brother's residence. It was 
yet time of war. Many were timid as to temperance meas- 
ures, lest the loyal people might divide in the presence of the 
enemy on this side question, as some were pleased to call the 
temperance question. The old man's blood was stirred." He 
could not keep his seat any longer. He entered upon the dis- 
cussion with the fire of youth. When his argument was con- 
cloded; none present had any admiration or respect for the pat- 
riotism that would desert the cause or party of the Union 
Owing to ^ the faithfulness of temperance men in their most 
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strenuous cCbrts and by their most stringent measures; to check 
the rapidly increasing evils of intemperance. 

In one of our last conversations with him, his heart was 
overflowing]: with thankfulness to God for vindicating the cause 
of the oppressed by his providence in the course of events dar. 
ing the war. When tlio great anti-slavery amendment to the 
Constitution was proclaimed as a part of the supreme law of 
the laud, he said : " It is enoua:h. There may be delays and 
hindorances further in the cause of libertv; but it is enough for 
me to see. Mine eyes have seen the salvation of God for my 
beloved nation. IIow good the Lord has been to me to see 
this great day. Now, Lord, what wait I for!" 

In this spirit also he spoke the last time We heard his voice 
in public. It was at a session of the Cumberland Quarterly 
Meeting, a month or two after Lee's surrender. The meeting 
was at the second Buxton church, (Spruce swamp.) The Quar. 
terly Meeting had just begun to show tokens of recovery from 
very severe adversity; adversity that had well-nigh threatened 
the very life of the body. There was an unusual refreshing to 
God's people, and the attendance was very large. There was 
a movement inaugurated at that session, to mark the grave of 
Joseph White with an appropriate monument. Various other 
things also called up tender recollections of the early days of 
the Quarterly Meeting. lie had been conversant with its entire 
history. Moreover, he seemed to have a presentment that it 
was his last meeting with his brethren in Quarterly Meeting, 
and we believe it so proved. " With kindness to all, with mal- 
ice to none," he took his public farewell of us. He told us 
what hymns he wanted us to sing at his funeral.* His heart 
was as young as ever, though the tabernacle should soon dis- 
solve ; but a heavenly abode was ready for him. He exhorted 
us to cleave to the Lord as our strength in the years of active 
life, and as the fountain of joy in our closing days of earthly 
pilgrimage. He was ready for his departure, and there was 
nothing gloomy before him. 

His last illness was not very protracted. When the physi- 
cian was called, he said the illness was not at all alarming, and 

♦ 1079 and 1080 of the Psalmody. ^ 
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that the patient would be out in a few days. The pilgrim for 
a few minutes expressed disappointment: "Why this delay? 
I have made^ ready for the journey. Nevertheless, not my will." 
But after a few minutes, notwithstanding what the physician 
had said, he knew his illness was the Lord's call for his depar- 
ture. Again he gave charge that no encomium should be pro- 
nounced at his funeral. " Be sure and say only I am a sinner, 
saved by grace." 

A fortnight before his departure, the physician pronounced 
his case the softening of the brain. After that, the dying man 
spoke but little. On the first Sabbath of March, (the 4th) ear- 
ly in the morning, he responded to the summons of the Lord, 
" Come up higher," leaving his wife, and three adult children, 
a son and two daughters, to mourn his departure. Rev. Charles 
Bean called upon him the day before. The dying man recogniz- 
ed his brother in Christ, and was glad to hear from his lips the 
precious name of the Redeemer. 

On the 7th of March, after a short service at the residence 
of the deceased, the remains were carried to another part of 
the town of Gorham,* to White Rock meeting house, a distance 
of some eight or ten miles. The services there were conduct- 
ed by Revs. Almon Libby, of Cape Elizabeth, D. Newell of Lit- 
tle Falls and the writer, by whom the sermon was delivered, 
from the words of 2 Peter 1:12 — 14: "I will not be negli- 
gent to put you always in remembrance of these things, though 
ye know them, and be established in the present truth. Yea, 
I think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you 
up by putting you in remembrance, knowing that shortly I must 
put oiT this tabernacle, even as the Lord Jesus Christ hath 
showed me, moreover, I will endeavor that ye may be able after 
my decease to have these things always in remembrance." 

As we gathered about his coffin, and saw his wonted smile, 
to the eye it did not seem that his form was cold in death. 
His lips seemed ready to utter his usual kind salutation. As 
we sang the words he had selected, how could we but hear his 
voice : 

* That part of Scarborough where be resided bas recently been set off to 
Gorbam. 

19 
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^' Deem not that they are blest alone 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The God who loves our race has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 

The lids that overflow with tears. 
And weary hours of woe and pain 

Are earnests of serener years. 

O, there are days of hope and rest 

For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide, an evening guest, 

But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou who o'er thy friend's low bier 

Dost shed the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 

Will give him to thine arms again." 

Certainly, by these words the departed would comfort those 
who mourn around his coffin. He would have them know the 
consolations of the God of all grace. Though gone, he still 
cares for those who remain. Concerning him they need not be 
anxious. Though the earthly house is now to be committed 
<^ dust to dust," he has gone to inherit a house not made with 
hands. As to that blessed hope for himself personally, he has 
left us the full testimony in the words which he told us to sing 
the last thing before committing his remain3 to the spot be 
had often looked upon through the tears with which he commit- 
ted the well-remembered forms of his dear ones, the spot where 
he told us to bury him : 

^^ When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 
'Tis sweet to look beyond my pain. 
And long to fly away ; — 

Sweet to look inward, and attend 

The whispers of his love ; 
Sweet to look upwards, to the place 

Where Jesus pleads above ; — 
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Sweet to look back, and see my name 

In Life's fair book set down ; 
Sweet to look forward and behold 

Eternal joys my own ; — 

« « « « « 

If such the sweetness of the stream, * 

What must the fountain be, 
When saints and angels draw their bliss 

Directly, Lord, from thee." 

His grave is but a few steps from the sanctuary in which the 
funeral services were held. 

The good man has gone home. His crown is not starless. 
With all his hinderanccs, his labors were not without success. 
Perhaps wo may say, success that some minds would have 
accepted with considerable satisfaction. But he did not, and 
could not. Ho must have been conscious, despite his unfeign- 
ed modesty, of powers that should have carried him forward to 
much wider spheres of labor. 

His natural endowments were quite beyond the common lot. 
With the advantages of an early education on a liberal scale, 
he would easily have stood head and shoulders above many 
who fill a large measure of usefulness in the ministrv. His 
sense of propriety was so acute, his consciousness of powers 
that he could not use according to his ideal of what he ought 
to be as a preacher, was so ever present, his desires for useful- 
ness so far exceeded anything he hoped to reach under his dis- 
advantages, that he was, in a measure, paralyzed, or, at least, 
rendered timid and shrinking even in the presence of tasks 
for which he was fully competent, if he could have been made 
to think so. Even without the advantages of early education, 
he could and would have kept up with the demands of the min- 
istry, had it been the custom of the times in his early years 
to pay ministers anything approximating to an adequate salary. 
In respect to these, as he frankly confesses, the fault was, in a 
great measure, his own. He was convinced, when it was loo 
late, that he set out under a false view, and therefore lent his 
influence to mislead the people on this vital point. He felt 
Ihat if he and half a dozen of his associates in the ministry had 
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ia those years insisted upon the Saviour's injunction, that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel, that their lives 
would have come to much more, and that in large regions we 
might have had strong and flourishing churches, where we have 
now weak and destitute ones. He came to lose all faith in the suc- 
cess of the denomination only in the measure it recovers from 
the influence of that destructive doctrine which can accept the 
preachers' labors without making him the return by which he 
alone can preach most efiScicntly. 

Peace to the ashes of that good man. He rests from his 
labors and toils and sorrows, but the good he did continues to 
speak and act for Christ. May we all have, in our last days, 
so rich and blessed an unction from the Holy One as was 
granted to him as he made ready to meet his Lord. 



Art. X.— the SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY.* 

The more one reflects upon Christianity, especially in con- 
nection with the discussions that have arisen under the influ- 
ence of that form of infidelity denoted by the name of Ration- 
alism, the more clearly he perceives that an unwonted struggle 
is soon to be waged in this country by various forms of infideli- 
ty against the church and the ministry. This struggle is to be 
unwonted in this country, because some of the most scholarly 
and refined men of our land, instead of the vulgar and unedu- 
cated, are to be the leaders in the attack to be made upon the 
church and ministry. " Some" of this class, we say, for we do 
not believe that it will ever be that here any considerable per- 

• Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with special ref- 
erence to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibengeii School. 
By Rev. George P. Fisher, Professor of Church History in Yale College. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 1866. 

HiSTORV OF Rationalism; Embracing a survey of the present stale of Pro- 
testant Theology. By Rev. John F. Hursi, A. M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Charles Scribner. 1865. Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Me. 
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tion of the educated, as in Germany, will assurae the outspoken 
hostile attitude against Christianity and its defenders and sup- 
porters. But we believe that instead of one prominent scholar, 
like Theodore Parker, in all the land, in every city and place 
of importance, the opposition will have able public leaders. 

We believe that this opposition is to be, in a great measure, 
new to our country in the following particulars, as well as in 
other respects. It is no doubt to find its main strength inside 
of church organizations, and in the pulpit itself. Besides that 
which will develop itself within the present denominational or- 
ganizations, there will be found organizations in semblance of 
churches to aid on the wrong side of the contest. ^ 

In trying to get a glimpse of the future as to the coming 
contest, it is well, for a moment, to notice that most of the col- 
leges and other literary and scientific schools of our land arc, 
as to their endowments and means of active support, in a posi- 
tion very different from that of similar institutions in Great 
Britain and on the continent. There those institutions, throuizh 
the alliance of state and church, are too secular, too much un- 
der the control of mere state policies, to be influenced directly 
in any marked and efficient way by the supporters of evangeii- 
cal Christianity. The professors of the great Universities can 
hold their positions through political means purely, whatever 
may be the views of the evangelical believers in Christianity. 
The very professors who were appointed to be instructors of 
the gospel ministry, set themselves to work with great energy 
and rare learning, of training their pupils to be preachers of 
infidelity raiiier than of Christianity. 

In the good providence of God, through the influence of our 
voluntary system in religion, most of our schools sustain such 
relations to the various evangelical denominations that they 
can never be turned into bulwarks of infidelity, as so many sim- 
ilar institutions in Europe have been. Owing to this peculiar 
relation of most of our institutions of learning to the various 
evangelical denominations, the great majority of the liberally 
educated men arc most likely to be under the influence of evan- 
gelical Christianity and the advocates and defenders thereof. 

19* 
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This same view also natorallv carries with it another desirt- 
ble condition, namely, that in the main, the occupants of the 
pulpits in evangelical denominations will most naturally be 
sound in the great leading views of the Bible, and not only 
sound in doctrine themselves, but also the able and competent 
defenders of 'those views against the attacks of the various 
forms of infidelity. In an attempt to forecast the future, it i« 
a matter of consolation, that, in addition to an unwavering 
faith in the triumph of the right, and that Christianity is right, 
there is so good ground to hope that the right side> has so fair 
an oppqrtunity in outward circumstances to defend and advance 
its own interests. 

But these advantages, for we think we may call them advan- 
tages of great magnitude, of an outward nature, will prove our 
snare and weakness if we trust the result of the conflict to 
them. Courage and activity (trc requisite to turn these advan- 
tages to the right account. Eternal vigilance is here, too, the 
price of liberty, of honorable and genuine success. Never is 
the interest of genuine religion more in real peril than when 
any outward security is relied upon mainly for its welfare. It 
is much safer in the fires of persecution, and when it has to con- 
tend against all the powers of state, than it is when, without 
renewing itself in vigor by zeal in the great Master's service, 
it begins to repose upon its laurels and find its safety in any 
form of a new conservative force. There is an important sense 
in which it can be said the world is no friend to grace, no form 
of worldly security is its adequate protection. If it was of the 
world, the world would love it. 

Despite these favorable outward conditions, some ministers in 
the various religious denominations designated evangelical, will 
maintain their places in the pulpit, though really inculcating 
various features of rationalistic infidelity. One will depart in 
one doctrine, and another in another, and taking them altogeth- 
er, the substance of this new form of rationalism, of no gospel, 
will get itself well preached. This process will be greatly fa- 
cilitated, for the reason that not a few things which have been 
deemed essential to evangelical religious doctrines, it will be 
found absolutely necessary to relinquish in the contest such as 
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various unsound interpretations of the Scriptures, whicli put 
the Scriptures in conflict with the facts of science. A portion 
of the most zealous ministers in maintainin|[^ sound doctrine 
will do unwittingly more to overthrow it than all its enemies 
can do, as they will unwisely insist that the giving up of such 
interpretations is in fact the giving up of the Scriptures, the 
very word of itself Between the tendency of the human mind 
to go too far when once it is compelled to let go its old moor- 
ing, and the unwise conservatism of those who will not sec the 
need of giving up certain old interpretations to defend the 
Scriptures themselves, there is to be not a little frittering away 
of onr own forces, not a slight advantage unwisely yielded for 
a season at least to the enemy. 

One tendency on the part of certain of the evangelical min- 
isters which will at length land them within easy compass of 
the Rationalistic forces, we think may be discerned already in 
the readiness with which they confound sin, wilful, intelligent 
transgression of divine law (if we may so speak of transgres- 
sion as intelligent) with mere misfortune, the evil consequences 
of sheer ignorance, yes, honest ignorance. From neglecting 
or obscuring this distinction, there is great sympathy on the 
part of certain persons with the finally impenitent. They can- 
not bear that the all-wise and infinitely benevolent God should 
reveal for the obdurate sinner punishment in the proper sense. 
In their sympathy they strive to read into the Scriptures mean- 
ings that are not honestly and fairly in the words, such as an- 
nihilation of the taickedy repentance after deaths or restoration 
of all. No doubt this tendency is greatly increased by false 
theories of election and reprobation, and the heresy of the im- 
passiveness of the sinner in regeneration, and more still by the 
evident delight some preachers take in consigning the finally 
impenitent to tortures rather than punishment. But the result 
of this tendency, from whatever cause begotten, is to overthrow 
proper regard for the evidently fair meaning of the testimony 
of the Scriptures as to the future life, and from that to any 
point besides to %uit the idiosyncrasy of each one. One soon 
finds ho can explain one part of the miracles on natural princi- 
ples ; — one sees only numerous derangements in demoniacal 
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possessions, and onlj the soothing hand of the messenger 
therefore in casting out unclean spirits; another explains awaj 
his difficulty by finding that one of the Books in the Bible needs 
expurgating to make it consistent with the other Books. 

Of course, we do not suppose these re8ults,in all their grosa- 
ness, are to follow in a month, or a year ; but, with the history 
of German Rationalism before us, we must be blind if we do 
not see they will come in a generation or two. Not that all 
these results come from observing one important distinction 
which we have named, but if one may thus be got out of sight:, 
then may another, and another, and still another. If Paulo ^ 
may resort to natural principles as the sufficient explanation oi 
miracles, why may not Strauss and Baur explain away the 
count of the miracles as legendary and mythical? If one ma 
read annihilation into the Scriptures, instead of punishment t^r 
be consciously suftered, why may not others by science expe^ - 
from then) all elements of the supernatural as something b«^ 
longing only to dark and superstitious ages now happily past "5 
If one is to be retained in the evangelical pulpit who holds th«:? 
soul only as matter which is to crumble into annihilation as tho 
body changes into dust, or ultimately to be extinguished like 
the germ of the abortive bud, why not another who takes the 
nobler view that all souls will ultimatelv reach holiness and 
happiness? Then if these things can be so easily tolerated, 
why not hold that the Saviour was honest but still only a inor- | 
tal greatly mistaken when ho proposed to reveal the future to ! 
us and to give a chart to conduct us to felicity in that future? 
If one thing after another which we have taken for terra firma 
proves to be onlj a floating island, who is to believe there arc 
fast-anchored isles and even great continents ? More serions 
still, if such islands and continents be found at last, what arc 
they all worth, when you have shown that all we have taken to 
be wood-crowned hills, and fruitful valleys, and living streams, 
are only the mirage of the desert or the creations of tho imag* 
ination. 

But we have said that the struggle in this country will be peco- 
liar, because the various forms of unbelief will not only develop 
themselves inside of evangelical denominations, and cling ^ 
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rious of their pulpits, bat will organize into the semblances of 
lurches. It is said that in the days of Seth men ^' began to 
Jl upon the name of the Lord." We incline to that exegesis 
fthis passage by which we have a view of antediluvian soci- 
^y as composed of families each one of which was a church, and 
hose head was not only father but priest and pastor. There 
as DO public worship corresponding to the synagogue and 
lurch. But as wickedness increased and came in as a flood, 
le pious found it necessary to organize and to take distinctly 
le public position of friends of Jehovah, as cultivators of the 
rimitive religion in opposition to all neglect, and also to all 
»rms of idolatry. We think how their banding together and 
ieir institutions of the public worship strengthened their 
3arts against the corrupting influences of Cain and his natural 
3d spiritual posterity ; how thus they kept the fires bright on 
ie altars of domestic and private worship ; how for a long 
cue they delayed the flood of corruption which ultimately del- 
ved that old world. From that day to this, the knowledge of 
e true God has depended much, for its preservation and for 
) transmission from generation to generation, upon that form 

organization that has maintained public worship and exer- 
jed great care in the preservation of the sacred records of 
sealed religion. To-day, go where you will, it is a rare thing 
find private or domestic piety in any community or family, 
lich is not directly interested in maintaining and attending 
blic worship. 

The various forms of infidelity in the past have never suc- 
sdcd in maintaining organizations in the semblance of churches. 
has usually been difi'used, unorganized, or lived as a leech up- 

the orjranizations of others. Owing to this want of organi- 
tion, infidelity has always been comparatively transient and 
wcrless. 

But voluntary organization is now more readily resorted to for 
rious purposes, than in former times. In this country gov- 
nment throws no obstacles in the way of such organizations,' 

compared with other governments. We may expect infidel- 
r will at length organize into churches, so called, for this Ha- 
>Dali!<m is a very religious sort of infidelity. " Modern Spir- 
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itualists'' have already so done. Rationalism in Germany, after 
the great political failure of its leaders in 1848, began a inoTe- 
ment of this sort, or at least a movement that probably would 
have resulted in the organization of bodies after the semblance 
of churches, had not the government interfered and prevented 
its progress. This new infidelity admits the need of religion 
and professedly proclaims a much better one than the super- 
natural. No doubt, that like Theodore Parker's church, there 
will be many others to proclaim the Universal religion, and, ul- 
timately, the real division in bodies called churches will be 
made by the line separating between those wTio hold to the su- 
pernatural in Christianity and those who deny it. 

The two volumes mentioned at the beginning of this article 
arc very timely and they very naturally supplement each other. 
Hurst^s History of Rationalism begins with the origin of the 
movement, and surveys the whole field of its progress and notes 
with discrimination its present state. Fisher's " Supernat- 
nral Origin of Christianity" directs attention more especial- 
ly to Christianity, than to Rationalism, but still all the time in 
contrast with the various phases of Rationalism. It is impor- 
tant for the ministry in our country to be informed about this 
movement, and in the very respects in which these books treat 
it. It is absurd to neglect preparation to meet the conflict 
which is inevitably to come. The cholera is heard of while it 
is yet a great way off, and preparations made to meet it. A 
distinguished physician tells us if we get thoroughly prepared to 
deal with it, the destructive pestilence is certain not to come. 
But there is no such preparation possible in the case of Ration- 
alism. Whether we prepare or not, it will come. Or more 
properly speaking it has already come, and has already chilled 
the piety of many unawares. ' There is already a wide-spread 
feeling of distrust of the truth of the Scriptures and Christian- 
ity, in the minds of the reading public; and it is impossible by 
dogmatic assertions to remove this feeling. The cause of this 
distrust must be searched out and removed. The intellect most 
be instructed. 

There is, for instance, an impression very much more exten- 
sive than any think who have not given special attention to the 
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subject, that the various books in the New Testament did not 
appear till the third and fourth centuries, and that at the time 
the canon was settled there were many other books just as 
good, or just about of the same character, afloat in the commu- 
nity, that might as well have been received as those which now 
compose the New Testament. It is perfectly evident where 
such impressions arc common among people who are intelli- 
gent on other subjects, that the pulpit has an important work 
to do. 

Mr. Fisher notices the power of tradition to report reliable 
information, in replying to the hypothesis that the gospel of 
John did not appear till the second half of the second century 
or later. His remarks are striking and important. The late 
Josiah Quincy, who died in 1864, was a lad of thirteen years 
or more while Nathaniel Applcton was yet preaching in Cam- 
bridge and Boston ; Applcton had known Governor Bradstreet 
who came from England in Winthrop'a company. Thus the 
man who saw persons who were well acquainted with the found- 
ers of New England, lived to encourage the loyal men, the clos- 
ing years of the slave-holders' rebellion. 

Another .case which is also mentioned by our author is as 
follows : Lord Campbell was acquainted with a man who was 
acquainted with one of the spectators at the execution of 
Charles L, though the execution occurred more than two hun- 
dred years previous to the time Lord Campbell made the state- 
ment of the interesting fact. 

Let us propose a case in our denominational history. Benj. 
Randall organized ourfirstchurchin 1780,and at an age not great- 
ly advanced, died in 1808. Enoch Place and Peter Clark, who 
have very recently died, and Thomas Perkins, who still lives, not 
only knew Randall personally, but they had themselves become 
preachers previous to 1808. As preachers they were contemporary 
with Randall. Perkins still preaches. Now suppose several 
of the lads preparing for college at New Hampton hear Per- 
kins preach, or heard Clark and Place during their last 
months. Say one lives to be eighty or ninety years of age. 
He may tell the people well along toward the last of the first 
half of the twentieth century (1930 — 1940) that he heard a 
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preacher, who was contemporary with Randall, preach. That 
is, we may say, that some one of our future preachers may ooe 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty years after our 
first church was organized at New Durham, tell his hearers the 
fact as follows : " When I was fifteen or sixteen years of age I 
heard men preach who were as preachers contemporaries with 
the founder of our denomination.'' 

Mr. Fisher has very properly noted that tradition ia raoch 
more reliable in organizations that live through centuries, than 
it can be in a more general range, especially as to afiairs con- 
nected with the peculiarities of such organizations. The gen- 
erations interlink and overlap each other in such a way that it 
is impossible for any great change to take place as to the pecu- 
liarities, welfare or adversity of the said organizations without 
the knowledge of such change beins: preserved for a long time 
if not throughout all their existence afterward. Suppose, for 
instance, when our denomination was discussing the matter of 
adopting our present Treatise on Doctrines and Usages, some 
one, say Ilosea Quinby, had brought forward a Treatise in sub- 
stance like our present, written in the well known hand of Ben- 
jamin Randall, and proposed that, with or without certain re- 
visions. Gould such an event and the adoption of the supposed 
Treatise die out in centuries in our denomination ? Could it, 
even if every written and printed record had perished, or iC 
such records had never been made? If, now, we suppose some 
man of character entirely opposite to Hosea Quinby*s, had un* 
dertaken to palm oflf upon our General Conference a forgery of 
his own for RandalFs, it is evident that, whether adopted or 
jected, the knowledge of the event would be even more tena- 
cious of life than in the other case. Even as the case was, the 
adoption of the Treatise will long be remembered. The dia- 
cns.^ions and secessions resulting would have carried it far into 
the future, away beyond the one hundred and fifty years in the 
above illustration, even if no record of it survived. 

But what would any such event be in comparison with an at* 
tempt to add to the New Testament a new book, say the Gr08> 
pel of John ? The farther you get away from Randall's days 
in the illustration, the greater the disturbance and the more 
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certain the event would go down to the future. The same 
principle would have a more striking efFect, the farther we go 
Away from the days of John the apostle. Suppose, as the Ra- 
tionalists assume, the gospel according to John was introduced 
to the church in the last half of the second century, or later. 
Semember that by that time several heretical sects had arisen, 
and that then and after, they discussed vigorously enough with 
the main body of the church their points of difference, appeal- 
ing to the Scriptures, the books of the New Testament included. 
In such circumstances would it have been possible to introduce 
a new book as the writing of John the apostle, whether it was 
proved to be his or not, without the event coming down to us ? 
Could such a thing be possible, especially if we remember that 
the writings of various persons have come down to us from a 
period immediately after, and writings in which the books of 
the New Testament are named and described ? Remember, 
too, that Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, in France, was as good as 
martyred for the doctrines of the New Testament A. D. 177. 
Bemember, further, that he was over ninety years of age at the 
time of the persecution in which he lost his life ; that he was 
probably, therefore, at least seventeen jq2lts of age at the death 
of the apostle John ; that he was a pupil of Polycarp, of Smyr- 
na, a man whose life went still further back into the apostolic 
age, and that Irena^us, an intimate friend of Pothinus, and a 
writer whose testimonies have come down to us, has nothing to 
tell us about the introduction of John or any other book into 
the list of apostolic writings, after the apostolic age. When 
these and many other circumstances looking to the same 
conclusion are properly considered in the light of what we have 
noticed in regard to tradition in connection with organizations, 
it will be seen that it would have been perfectly impossible to 
introduce anything long after apostolic times without the his- 
tory of such £Btcts reaching us. 

The pulpit must do more to instruct the hearers upon points 
like these than it has in the past in this country, if it would ' 
have them properly fortified against the temptations by which 
they are surrounded. K anything in any sort of history can be 
placed on a firm foundation by testimony, it can be shown be- 
20 
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yond a pcradventurc that the New Testament has come down 
to us from apostolic times. 

If, tlien, we have in tliese Scriptures the testimony of reliable 
eye-witnesses of the Saviour's acts, and ear-witnesses of his in- 
struction, it is not possible for a thoroughly candid Christian 
spirit to reject the conclusion that these miracles were wrought 
by direct Divine volitions, and truth revealed above the attain- 
ments of mere unaided reason. Such a mind thus reaches 
the firm resting-place that there is a supernatural element in 
Christianity ; that Christianity is not one of the thousand and 
one efforts of the human reason to satisfy the longings of t 
human soul in regard to immortality, the forgiveness of sin, 
reconciliation to God, the resurrection of the body, and ever- 
lasting felicity. 

Mr. Fisher puts this point of the supernatural in the right 
light; he properly distinguishes it from the question of inspi- 
ration ; he shows that though the decision of it necessarily car- 
ries inspiration and many other questions with it, yet the ques- 
tion of the supernatural precedes others, and is that on which 
we must make up the issue with Rationalism. The history of 
Mr. Hurst shows us, too, a state of facts in the real history of 
this attack on Christianity, and the various defences against it, 
that justifies us in singling out this point of the supernatural 
as the first vital point. The whole course of this new form of 
infidelity has been, so far as possible, to blot out of the human 
mind the sense of the supernatural. In the main, the advo- 
cates of this infidelity beg this vital question; they assume it as 
unquestioned; or, if questioned by any, itis simply because those 
who so question it are ignorant of history and the knowledge of 
the natural sciences. This course of the advocates of Rational- 
ism is also a clear index that the question of the supernatural is 
that on whose decision their system and Christianity depend. 

It is plain to one who has attentively surveyed the field 
that, in Germany, where this conflict has been waged with great 
vigor for a generation, that the new researches occasioned by 
it have brought such new light to the question, and so enabled 
men to make use of the light previously known, that the Ra- 
tionalists must quit the field of history fairly vanquished. 
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heir chief point already is coming to be that the supernatural 
I against the facts of natural science. Ilere is the point about 
hich most of the discussion in this country is likely to turn, 
[id it will soon be needful for the ministry to be able to carry 
le war into Africa, as the saying is. They must be sufficiently 
zquainted with the leading facts of natural sciences and the 
earing of those facts to meet the theories of professed scien- 
ce men, by which they claim to reason God out of the uni- 
ersc. In other words, to say the whole thing in a sentence, 
lie teachers of Christianity will find it necessary td success in 
leeting the demands of their office, to show that there have 
eon miracles in nature, as a stepping-stone to the doctrine of 
tirades in grace. As our missionaries overturn the faith of 
be heathen by bringing the light of geography and astronomy 
o the religious questions, so these religious infidels have sup- 
losed they could overturn Christianity by the light of natural 
ciences, especially of Geology. We have no doubt that the 
ipposers of the supernatural element in Christianity will at 
ength be as thoroughly, not to say as easily, defeated on this last 
[round of their own choosing, as those who teach their pupils 
bat the earth rests on the coils of a serpent floating in a sea 
tf milk. Especially will geology furnish the facts by which the 
ipposers of the supernatural will be completely vanquished. 
Bdeed, we believe that the researches in that science have al- 
eady brought to light the requisite facts for the complete vin- 
ication of the doctrine that there have been miracles, Divine 
aterpositions, in the progress of nature, to say nothing now of 
is origin. There is not space to specify, but we especially 
efer to facts concerning the extinction of older species of veg- 
t^ble and animal life, and the introduction of new species at 
arious times as in the transition from the Silurian age to the 
ext. This point is well stated, also, in a general way, by Mr. 
''isher. 

Besides this class of facts, we do not see how it is possible, 
rith the facts which chemistry, astronomy and geology furnish, 
resist the conclusion that the earth was once entirely a mol- 
an mass, a globe of lava, a condition that shows that there 
ould not by possibility be any forms of animal or vegetable 
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life, or the germs thereof, in the earth, at that time. Nor do 
we believe that it is within the bounds of reason to beliere 
that vegetable and animal life in all its forms, or indeed in i . 
single form, could take place without the interposition of the 
direct fiat of a personal God. That point gained, a solid basis 
is reached on which to found any miracle in grace, provided it 
have an adequate end, and be substantiated by proper testimo- 
ny. Infidels can then scarcely even pretend to believe, upon 
reasonable ground, that a miracle is not susceptible of prooC 
And as to the end, if miraclss were resorted to upon adequate 
grounds in introducing the vegetable and animal life requisite 
to prepare the earth as an abode for man, an abode in which 
he may pass three score years and ten of existence in such i 
world as this, most certainly to prepare the same man for t 
heavenly abode, an everlasting felicity, without alloy, is an end 
abundantly adequate to justify a resort to all the miracles re- 
corded in the Scriptures. 

But some say, why should preachers be spending their time 
in defending Christianity from the attacks of infidelity, by the 
facts of history and science ? Why not preach Christ and him 
crucified, and by the display of supernatural facts in the con- 
version and sanctification of men, convince the gainsay er and 
confirm the doubting disciple, as Christ did by the presenta- 
tion to Thomas of the overwhelming evidence that made him 
cry out, " My Lord and my God ?" Was not this the course 
pursued by Whitcficld, the Wcsleys,and their contemporaries? 

This all sounds well, and, in an important sense, is well. It 
is well, so far as this, that Christ and him crucified we must 
preach; we must seek the conversion and sanctification of 
men. We must seek to have the proof of the supernatural ele- 
ment in Christianity in the conversion of souls and the godly 
life in the church, and without this all else must fail. 

But it seems to us that some overlook what is included in 
preaching the gospel to different minds, in their evcr-varj'ing 
circumstances and mental conditions. To preach the gospel to 
a drunkard, it is quite necessary to seize upon the occasion af- 
forded by a sober, or at least partially sober, hour; to preach 
the gospel to a man ready to perish of starvation, it is neces- 
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sary to take the occasion afforded by the returning strength^ 
after suitable food has been administered; to preach the gospel 
to a man who knows only the Bengali language, it is necessary 
to be able to do something more than to repeat texts from king 
James' translation of the Scriptures ; you must first learn his 
language and bis modes of thought and adapt your preaching to 
his state of mind, or you cannot divide to him his portion of 
Christ and him crucified. So, generally, the gospel must be taken 
to men where they are, in mental culture, disposition, iu preju- 
dices, in modes of thought, and in false beliefs. To get the 
gospel to the minds of those who believe your sacred books are 
the inventions of priests, three or four hundred years after 
Christ, and who suppose they have historical proof of such a 
belief, — to men who believe that the facts of science arc in ab- 
solute contradiction to the whole tenor of the Bible ; — to 
•preach the gospel to such men, it is as necessary to shake their 
faith first in their false beliefs, as it is in other cases to get 
their attention in a sober moment, or to learn their language. 
And how. is this to be done, if you do not follow one into his- 
tory and the other into the facts of science. How else, in 
such case, shall we act upon the principle the apostle Paul did, 
when he said he became all things to all men that he might 
win 3ome ? How else shall we really preach the gospel to 
them in a way and a sense in which we may reasonably expect 
the Holy Spirit to give efficiency to the word ? Did not the 
success of Whitefield and the Wesleys result from the applica- 
tion of this principle ? It seems to us that to be workmen 
that need not be ashamed in the work which falls to our lot, 
attention must be paid to these principles. 

We have only the space to touch upon these things in 
the most fragmentary way ; but we are glad to be able to com- 
mend the books we have named as furnishing facts, and the 
thorough treatment of them as bearing upon the doctrines of 
Rationalism and the duties of the church in these times. 

20* 
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Vital Godliness : ▲ Treatise on Experimental and Practical Piety. By William 
S. Plumer, D. D., LL. D. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York. H. Packard, Portland, Me. 

" It is often doubted," says the author, '^ whether the present age is re- 
markable for depth of religious feeling. In many cases ministers preach a 
low experience. The consequence is painful laxity in religious practice. 
Among many there is a manifest disinclination to converse oo vital subjects ia 
religion. This is a great evil." 

But a little observation among professors of reli^on is required to coovioce 
one that the author does not overrate the disinclination to converse on experi- 
mental points in religion, and the evil is not overstated. '* Come," said one, 
" and I will tell you what God hath donn for me.'' Nothing serves more to 
brinr; into distinct consciousness the dealings of God with our soul than fre- 
quent conversations with our fellow Christian of our personal experiences and 
religious exercises. There seems to be no danger that the good practice will, 
be carried to an extreme in our days. 

The topics which are well treated here, considering the aim of the work, 
are Religious Impressions, Striving of the Spirit, Sense of Wretchedness, 
Conviction and Conversion, Spiritual Darkness, Backsliding, Faith, Repent- 
ance, Humility, the Fear of God, Hope, Love to God, Love to Christ, Love 
to our Neighbor, Tiove to our Brethren, Peace, Courage, Contentment, Pa- 
tience, Joy and Zeal. 

"There is a true. Scriptural zeal. All fervor in religion is not rash, 
blind, boastful, contentious, superstitious, temporary, or self-righteous. Gen- 
uine zeal is the * wisdom that is from above,* and is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without parti- 
ality and without hypocrisy ! Its principle and its aim are holiness. It leads 
to purity." . . . 

" The interest of society calls for our best efforts. The earth is filled with 
violence and with the habitations of cruelty. To this remark there is no ex- 
ception beyond the pale of the church of God and the sphere of her iilfla* 
ence." 

A IIand-Book of Latin Poetry, containing selections from Ovid, Virfjil and 
Horace. With Notes and Grammatical References. By J. H. Hanson, Princi- 
pal of the Classical Institute, Wnterville, Mo., and W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
Iligh School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth, 1865. 

In one volume we have here over three hundred poges of admirably printed 
Latin selections, and a still greater number of pages, devoted to notes and 
grammatical references, to aid the student in mastering valuable portions of 
the best of Latin poetry. These notes and references have been prepared bj 
successful practical teachers, and they have taken good care that the mecbao- 
ical execution should present an attractive page to the eye of the pupil. This 
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ode of preparing school books has, in addition to the many inherent advan- 
ces, the incidental one of economy, a consideration of no mean impoitance 
many pupils. 

This volume-of Latin poetry is prepared on the same general principles 
ibodied in its successful predecessor, Latin prose. This work will doubtless, 
ce its predecessor, crowd out most other text books which go over the samo 
'oand. 

IB New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Common Eng- 
lish Version, Corrected by the Final Committee of the American Bible Union. 
Second Revision. New York : American Bible Union. 1866. Pica 8vo. Edi- 
tion. 

The note prefatory in this edition gives us the following information : "This 
iTised Testament has been prepared under the auspices of the American Bi- 
e Union, by the most competent scholars of the day. No expense has been 
lared to obtain the oldest translations of the Bible, copies of the ancient 
anuBcripts, and other facilities, to make the revision as perfect as possible. 
The paragraph form has been adopted, in preference to the division by 
;rse, which is a modern mode of division, never used in ancient Scriptures, 
ut, for convenience of ieference, the number of the verses is retained. 
All quotations from the Old Testament are distinctly indicated, and the 
»etic form is restored to those which appear as poetry in the original. 
The revisers have been guided in their labors by the following rules pre- 
ribed by the Union : 

The received Greek text, critically edited, with errors corrected, must be 
llowed. 

The common English version must be the basis of revision, and only such 
terations must be made as the exact meaning of the inspired text and the 
Listing state of the language may require. 

The exact meaning of the inspired text, as that text expressed it to those 
bo understood the original Scriptures at the time they were first written, 
QSt be given in corresponding words and phrases, so far as they can be 
and in the English language, with the least possible obscurity or indefinite- 
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In these days, perhaps the greatest learning and talent that were ever enlist- 
in a bad cause, have been employed to overthrow the faith of men in the 
ble. Still, there was never a time before when the friinds of the Bible 
Bre doing so much to explain and circulate the Scriptures. The subject of 
curate versions has also of late attracted much more general attention than 
r a long time before. The expense in money, labor, learning, and talent in 
Ddocing the version before us, is perhaps unparalleled in a similar under- 
ling. Many are ready to say, Why this great waste? If you take it up 
d read it, the difference between it and the authorized version is scarcely 
rceptible. The changes only make it seem a little odd. Why so great a 
iBte for such slight results ? On this wise some will object. Others, under 
9 influence of a sort of superstition, are terror-stricken that a pause, letter, 
liable, word or sentence has been changed. They call the new Tersioo a 
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new Bible. All are ready to honor the reverence for the Scriptures in tliit 
class of objectors, though we believe they might find a much wiser way ts 
manifest it. They do not seem to make any distinction between the origiit 
and a version. 

The rules laid down by the Union have been well observed in making tbit 
revision, and therefore, in many points, it is very superior for present use to 
the common version. In some there is an opportunity for a different opioioo, 
but we think th<ise points few and unimportant. For ourselves we have not 
the least hesitation in saying that the reader of the new version has much the 
best opportunity of gaining by once reading the thought of the Spirit, than be 
would have in the similar use of the common version. We shall recur to thii 
subject in a future number. 

A Memoir of the Christian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic, of Thomas Glial* 
mcrs, D. D., LL. D. By Francis Wayland. Boi^ton: Gould & Lincoln. 
1864. 

Not till recently have we perused this interesting little volume. We find 
in it one or two features well brought out, which have peculiarly interested 
UP. We refer to the labors of Chalmers in promoting the building of sancto- 
aries and parsonages, and his discriminating und w^derfully successful la- 
bors among the poor. The movements for church building, of which he was 
the chief instrumentality, resulted during his own day in building over eight 
hundred chuiches in Scotland. Concnrrent with it was the movement of se- 
curing manses, that is, parsonages and accompanying lands, of which several 
hundred were procured, perhaps nearly as many as> the new churches in nam- 
ber. 

He labored for the poor as scarcely any other man did, and yet, from the 
first, his plan was to give but the smallest pittance of pecuniary aid, and that 
with the greatest discrimination. When he went among them, preaching the 
kingdom of God, he was anxious for them to understand that that was hissole 
mission. 

The Memorial Hour ; or the Lord's Supper in its Kelations to Doctrine and 
Life. 13y Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D., Author of the Evening of Life. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 

This is a readable volume, of a devotional aim entirely, and it aims to set 
aside the superstition that gathers about the communion, on the one hand, and 
its careless and irreverent observance on the other. 

Mr. BrciiAN.vN's Administration on the Eve of the licbellion. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 

The authorship of this book is attributed to Mr. Buchanan himself, snd 
perhaps he intends to claim it in the preface. '* Having drawn his first breath," 
aays the author of himself, ** soon after the adoption of the Federal Constiio* 
lion and the Union which it established, and having been an eye-witness oi 
the blessed effects of them, in securing liberty and prosperity at borne, ^ 
presenting an example to the oppressed of other lands, he felt an abiding cofi- 
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lat the American people would never eoflfer the Oreat Charter of their 

be destroyed/' This he speaks in relation to his abiding faith , that 
lion woold be suppressed, 
aestion has been raised whether it was because Mr. Buchanan was 

or whether he sympathized with treason, that he took so strange 
I on *' the eve of the rebellion.*' This book was written, no 

consequence of that question resting with weight on the minds of 
*ican people. The book, however, fails to settle the matter, for though 
nany and striking proofs of the author's imbecility, it fails to show in 

striking light t hat he did not sympathize with treason. But on the 
re are heartily glad that the book has been written. It is a good 

the country, however bad it may be for th^ author's reputation. 
r, his enemies could never have made the public believe that he acted 
part as he here confesses. 

-Book on Chbistian Baptism. Ry R. Ingham. London : Simkin, 
ill & Co. 1865. 

r the year I860,, in a brief sojourn in Halifax, Yorkshire, England, it 
happy lot to become acquainted with the Rev. R. Ingham, pastor 
sneral Baptist church in the place just named. Under his guidance 
permitted to visit the points of special interest in the vicinity, among 
IS Haworth, the home of the Bront^ Oor kind friend we found to 
ry soul of conscientiousness and urbanity. His candor is so manifest, 
enemy, if he have any, would dare for a moment to accuse him of 
unfairness. We then learned that he was bestowing his labor, to 
ent, upon the preparation of a work on the subject of baptism. Bat 
not expecting then some day to receive from his pen a cyclopedia on 
ct, as a contemporary has so happily and truthfully called the book 
3unced. It is a wotk which shows the result of great industry and 
ious pains-taking to make it as nearly as possible exhaustive of every 
the subject : *' a work comprehensive, correct, charitable, and inex- 
that might be used partially, in accordance with need, as we use a 
^uide, each looking at the place where his difficulty is noticed" is 
r's ideal. We congratulate him upon the happy execution of his 



SIS OF Lectures on Medical Science : Embracing the Principles of 
le, or Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, as discovered in Na- 
and the Practice according to those Principles, as applied by Art. By 
urtw. A, M., M. D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Mcdi- 
«* ITie Physio-Medical College of Ohio," &c., &c., &c. Fourth Edition, 
ork : Andrew J. Graham, 544 Broadway. 

nopsis presented us in these pages are in popular language, and de- 
ir general circulation, to enlighten the reader upon the princi- 
lysiology with reference to the preservation of health rather than to 
to suppose there is some charm in medicine to bring back health in 
dtrary manner. Still, Materia Medica is not neglected, nor the 
; of disease, but a thoroughly physiological practice is insisted upon 
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in all causes. The circalation of such works as this, is, in oor opioioo, wdl 
adapted to diminish disease by leading persons to rational views as to tiw 
conditions of the preservation and recovery of health. The style of the book 
renders it much more readable to the non-piofessional portion of commoaitj 
than most books on these subjects. 

Baptism : The Meaning and Use of Baptism, Philologically and Ilistorically In* 
vestigated for the American Bible Union. By T. J. Conant, D. D. New Yoik: 
1864. 

This, we believe, was first published in connection with the author's tiam- 
lation of Matthew for the Union. We have before spoken of this treatise at 
completely exhaustive, of the subject in the aspects undertaken. Bound in 
this convenient form, we have no doubt it will have a wide circulation. 

LiTEKATTRE IN Lettehs ; or Manncrs, Art, Criticism, Biography, History md 
Morals, illustrated in the Correspondence of Eminent Persons. Edited bj 
James P. Holeombe, LL. D. New York : D. Applcton & Co. 1866. 

Bacon said : *' Such letters as are written from wise men, are, of all the 
words of man, in my judgment, the best ; for they are more natural than ora- 
tions and public speeches, and more advised than conferences or private ones." 
Of the best sort of those letters, the judicious editor has brought together ioto 
one convenient volume selections from hundreds of volumes. We have not 
found a volume for a long time so attractive for the mere fragments of time. 
It is like reading the brief and sprightly articles in the best written and best 
conducted newspapers. One reads enough for volumes without the thought 
that he is doing anything more than seeking his own amusement. 

Diahy op Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan : A Story of the Times of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys. By the author of ** Chronicles of the Schonbcrg-Cotta Family," 
*• The Early Dawn," &c. With a Preface by the author for the American edi- 
tion. New York : M. W. Dodd. 1865. 

The giAed authoress in this book has done for the times of Whitefield aod 
the Wesleys what she did for the times of Luther in the Chronicles— of 
rather, we should say, has undertaken to come up to those inimitable 
'' Chronicles." She has in this book no doubt excelled all writers butbe^ 
self in the style of writing, but it is no wonder she cannot come up to herself 
in the masterly production mentioned. Still, to read this book is very much 
like a visit to England, and the glimpses we get of the time of <* the grea^ 
awakening,'' serve not simply to amuse, but to instruct. The spirit breatbcA 
through all these writings cannot be excollod in enlightened Chtisti^^ 
charity. 



Stonewall Jackson : A Military Biography. With a Portrait and Maps. 
John Esten Cooke, formerly of General Stuart's staff. New York : D. App^^ 
ton & Co. 1866. 

It is now said that Jefi^. Davis, General Lee, and several other of the re 
chiefs are writing books especially to explain the cause of their failure 
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row the government they had sworn to defend. If all the books show 
e coinpanction over perjnry and the kindred crioies embodied in the 
)n, they will not fail to show that in moments of calm, as well as in ex- 
nt of war, the leading men of the South have become utterly destitute 
3r in Christian morals. A false oath to them is nothing when perpe- 
in support of the inhuman institution of slavery. There is no more in- 
re lesson than that to be learned from books like the one before us, of 
wer of a wicked '* institution" to corrupt the morals of a whole people, 
scure almost totally in the minds of men in honorable positions in soci- 
id of good culture, in many respects, the principles of common honesty 
r application to the government of their native land, 
narrative is often spirited, and the image of perfection in almost every 
n the author's mind is his hero, though he does speak of some faults, 
author Jackson is regarded as a very great military genius, and the 
sligious of mankind. 

ly Pastures" for Christ's «* Little Ones." 

lEB to his Daughter. By Robert West, A. M. 

MoBisox ; or the Family of Hcdbraes. A NarratlTe of Txuth. By the 
}r of Allan Cameron, Dverton, &c. 

k Allstox ; or the good Step-mother. 

or Iloncsty and Industry, Fireside Pictures, 
rican Tract Society, New York. H. Packard, Portland, Maine. 

) is a good list of excellent juvenile books for family and Sunday school 
!S. Though designed for the youth, they will not fail to interest and 
oany adults. 

Gbet's Jewels. 

BRSoir OF Christ : The Miracle of History. With a Reply to Strauss and 
in, and a Collection of Testimonies of Unbelievers. By Philip Schaff, D. 
American Tract Society, Boston. 

former little juvenile book will not only interest the little readers, but 
ervice to every parent that will take an hour to read, 
second book is one of the most timely and valuable books from any 
the religious public that has appeared for a long time. It gives in a 
r form the results of mature criticism of the various views of Rational- 
rather prepares from the positive side the antidotes for the various 
I. 

ELioix OF THE Late War : Trsccd from the beginning of the Constitution 
e Revolt of the Southern States. By George Limt. D. Appleton & Co. 
York : 1866. Bailey & Noycs, Portland, Maine. 

have given our opinion of Ex-President Buchanan's book. This vol- 
a fit companion to it« *' £phraim is joined to his idols ; let him alone." 
persons are wrong on principle, and beyond all hope of enlightenment, 
3refore of recovery, even though the process of braying in a mortar be 
pon them. The man who, after the great rebellioD, can write such a 
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book as this, is as hopelessly given over to blindness of mind as in any case 
mentioned in history, secular or sacred. This and Buchanan's book are the 
best books we have seen to exhibit the judicial blindness that falls upon ce^ 
tain persons in a day of great Providential events — in a day when God's hand 
comes out, almost to the naked eye, as taking vengeance upon a nation (k 
its oppressions. Had these men lived in the days of the emancipation of \\m 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage, no doubt they would have written books to 
prove that all the evils of time and all the power displayed in the superoatiu^ 
al deliverance were to be attributed to two or three radical agitators, espt- 
cially the one who went about mysteriously flourishing the wizxard*8 wand. 

The Word of Pbomisx : A Hand-Book of the Promises of Scripture. By Ho- 
ratio Bonar, D. D. Boston : American Tract Society. 

This is an excellent doTotional book, adapted to the adult and youtbfol 
Christian. Familiarity with such a volume has an excellent effect in giving 
ftability to the religious life. 



[Several other books upon our table we must omit to notice till 
our next issue.] 
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Article I.— FUTURE LIFE.* 

Jf a man die, shall ho live again?'' This is not an indi- 
il inquiry. It is universal, with slight exceptions. Indi- 
ils, with peculiar temperaments, may neither raise nor 
rtain such inquiry ; may even deny the affirmative ; perhaps 
the Bible in the negative. Scoffers in these last days may 
the prophecy of Peter, and through their influence the 
of some may be shaken. But the masses of all nations, 
.r as our knowledge oijthem extends, present and past, have, 
»me manner, and to a greater or less extent, entertained 
question and held its affirmative. 

here seems to be an original principle in man, interwoven 
the texture of his mental and spiritual being, that renders 
inquiry and the affirmative perfectly natural. It is not 
gh to know that he now lives, but shall he continue to live, 
* the dissolution of the body ? 

lere are two sources from which we may argue in support 
:e affirmative of this question, viz. : Nature and Reyela- 
These are entirely distinct, yet in perfect agreement 
t is cited in this article is under the first named, 
riginal conception, or intuition, reason, philosophy, tradi- 

Loapp, Dick, Butler, Rollins, Josephus, Encyclop«edia Religious Koowl- 
Smitb, Harbaugh and others. 

21 
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tioD, and man's original feelings, desires, hopes and fears, his 
inquiries and reasonings in regard to future life, belong to 
nature and are its legitimate outgrowths, allied one to the other, 
and closely connected. Antiquity, mental and spiritoal sos- 
ceptibility, analogy and philosophy, in regard to this subject, 
are also of nature. These are all the results of an original and 
natural cause, are a necessary consequence, correlative with 
man. 

The mind conceives, reasons, considers newly-discovered 
truth, and compares this with truth well-established, weighs* 
probabilities, and in conclusion, establishes philosophy or sci- 
ence, or some other system, as a rule of faith and practice, 
claiming nature as its basis. The process, as also the result 
is modified more or less by the heart. This either loves or 
hates, desires or repels. The theory or system, whatever it 
. be, is as much attributable to the heart as to the mind, and in 
accordance with natural law. 

'In the light of history, we find rude and pagan nations, of all 
ages and countries, raising and discussing the problem of future 
life ; and though scanty their materials and facilities, compared 
with ours, they wrought out, in some way and to some extent, 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality. This they seemed to 
have established as a rule of faith and practice. Yet it was 
not entirely satisfactory, though naturally conceived. However 
natural, pleasing or hopeful this truth, it shone only with feeble 
light; it was surrounded with darkness, encompassed with 
doubts and fears. 

Removed beyond the range of Divine illumination, their 
soundest reasonings and wisest conclusions could but be suscep- 
tible of some degree of uncertainty, either as to the fact or 
the manner. Their rule of faith was not always so sure as 
they could wish, yet it was their only hope, for if in this world, 
with them, as with us, they were only to live, life was both 
mysterious and wretched. But beyond the grave and the vail 
that seemed to intervene between, and that which to them was 
unseen, but real, in their minds, there this life was to be pro* 
longod. For this their hearts yearned, constantly sighed, a» 
exiles for home ', but of which they lacked, at times^ a certain 
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ind of assurance that nature could not furnish ; for as '^ the 
orld by wisdom knew not God," so the rude nations, with 
aly the light of nature, could not assure themselves concerning 
lis great truth, especially of the nature of future life, to which 
ley seemed adapted, of which they had capacities to conceive, 
3arts to desire and hope for, however mysterious. But ' 
loogh their discoveries were with more or less dimness, their 
inds encompassed in doubts or dissatisfied with their proofs, 
id thus labored hard for additional evidence, their hearts 
ere comforted, and would have the doctrine true, and longed 
lat it might be. In this condition we find all the pagan na- 
ODS of the earth, with perhaps slight exceptions. This leads 
3 then to a consideration of Nature as a source of argument 
I support of the affirmative of the question before us. 

1. Antiquity may be cited in this connection, as intimated in 
le foregoing. This original and universal problem of future 
fe was solved in the affirmative, and is known as one of the 
lost prominent of antiquity, the remoteness of which, accord- 
ig to Plutarch's citation of Aristotle and other ancient philos- 
phers and poets, extends beyond the extreme limits of secular 
istory, and was then traditionary. This carries us back to 
le twilight of the world, when truth, with its earliest glimmer- 
igs, had only penetrated the darkness of the world. 

As far as we can travel back the stream of time, there, among 
;s primeval scenes, we find decay and death. From that remote 
eriod, from amid scenes of death and darkness, comes up the 
laintive voice, '^ If a man die, shall he live again ?" And this, 
K), long ere philosophy or approved data for argument existed. 
.8 if by intuition, and from the very nature of man's mental 
ad religious constitution, as from the heart, as the seat of de- 
re, and which sighed in earnest longings, the idea itself and 
le inquiry at once exist and arc recognized. 

Future life was a subject of frequent allusion ; was one that 
ccited solicitude as well as inquiry, drew out the heart in 
arm and affectionate utterances, in groanings that cannot now 
3 uttered. From the mind and heart, intelligence and desire 
>mbined, the belief became comparatively well established, 
lat not only would this life be extended into another world. 
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and thus surviye corporeal dissolution, bat that life there would 
be eternal. 

No age, however distant, ever pretended that this was pecul- 
iar to, or originated with that or any particular age. Tet all 
entertained it, more or less, and with apparent sincerity ind 
confidence : and as that which, found a response in their hearti^ 
and even, so far as each individually was concerned, as if it lad 
its birth therein. While in fact it was traditionary, "it seenu^ 
in a higher and more original sense, to have been theirs bj 
natural conceptions, from principles interwoven into the warp 
and woof of their being. 

Associated with this, was the belief in spiritual existences, 
good and evil. In proof of this are those systems of magic and 
necromancy, by which future events were predicted, and from 
which deliverance from evil, both in this world and the next, 
might be obtained. The ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, Canaao- 
ites, Arabians, Persians, and other old nations, in resorting 
to such means, evinced their belief in future life. 

But aside from this practice, direct evidence is not wanting 
that these nations, and even the greater part of mankind, while 
in an uncultivated state, and incapable of reasoning philosophi- 
cally upon the subject, and seemingly from inherent convictions, 
have always held that the thinking part of man would survive 
the death of the body a term of years, more or less, and some, 
that it lives forever. 

Whether the mind was aided by glimmerings reflected from 
revelation to any one man or nation, and thus penetrating sur- 
rounding gloom, is a question not susceptible of direct reply, 
nor essential now to be considered. This may have been the 
fact in some few instances, to a limited extent, but not gener- 
ally. It would hardly seem possible that such a belief should 
become universal, and under the circumstances attending the 
most ancient nations, only as the result of natural causes, the 
nature of the mind and the desire of the heart To this some 
may take exceptions, but their arguments and proofs to the 
contrary seem inconclusive. 

This, what appears to us, natural conception of future life, or 
to simplify it, the prolongation of this beyond the present mode 
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of existence and manifestation, seems to have been confirmed 
by dreams, in which the dead appeared to the living, endowed 
with life and faculties as vigorous and efficient as when in this 
world. The cast of the pagan mind appears to have been 
adapted to impressions from this source ; and while paying 
high regard to such apparitions, the doctrine of future life be- 
came established in their minds; and, with corresponding 
hopes, with the prospect of rc-unions with departed friends, 
they were sustained in trial and comforfed with the expectation 
of immortality. • 

To this there were some degree of abatement, some lack of 
certainty, yet hope sdowed or glimmered in its socket. There 
were exceptions, also, of a nature corresponding with the doubts 
or infidelity of more modern times. Eminent philosophers some- 
times questioned the legitimacy of their own reasoning, and, in 
their minds, they condemned their own logic; yet in their 
hearts it found support. While to the former the future 
looked dark and forbidding, and withal doubtful, the latter, 
truer to nature, cherished the belief. But these instances were 
the exceptions to a general rule, everywhere acknowledged. 
The masses, and among them many eminent and learned men, 
the wisest and best of the pagans, believed in and clung to this 
doctrine, more or less, and drew consolation from it. They 
believed in future recognition, and this enhanced the value of 
the doctrine of future life, and mitigated many a bitter cup. In 
their view, the dying and departed, in passing away from these 
earthly scenes, go to join those gone before, to see, embrace, 
and dwell with them in another world. 

The testimony of history is that the more intelligent of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Indians, Phenicians, »Scythians, 
Celts, Thracians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Druids, and other 
savage and pagan nations and tribes, entertained, with modifi- 
cations, the doctrine of the soul's immortality. Their views of 
fatnre life were vague, obscure and imperfect, as was inevita- 
ble from their condition, having only the light of nature, with 
its instincts and desires, to direct them. But the idea itself 
was entertained and cherished. They believed that death was 
but a physical change, and did not affect the soul or thinking 
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part of man, only as it freed it from bondage and introdnced it 
into a new mode of existence, in an unknown world. These 
and kindred views, modified at times, were embra<;ed bj tbe 
most intelligent pagans of antiquity. 

The ancient Magian sect, remains of which are found in Persia 
and India, and still holding the same doctrines as their progenitors 
in Babylon, Assyria, M^dia and Persia, regarded death not only 
as the mode of introduction upon future life, but to '' etemalre- 
wards and punishments*," according to the works and character 
of the dying. '< The angel •f light took the good to himself, ii9 
a world of their own, where they shall receive, in everlasting 
light, the reward of their good deeds," while " the angel oC 
darkness and his disciples go into their o^, where they shalL 
suffer, in everlasting darkness, the punishment of their eviL 
deeds." 

The literature of the ancients, history, poetry, and religion 
was more or less characterized by frequent utterances of th» 
belief of the souVs immortality. We can scarcely read, at this 
distant day, the heartfelt and often hopeful expressions con- 
cerning it, without being moved to pity and sympathize witb 
them in their struggles after truth. They seem to have beea 
over reaching forth after light and fuller assurances. Some- 
times they were in doubt, hope or fear predominated at times 
with some, but the day star bad so dawned upon the darkness, 
that the masses believed in its reality, and learned men made 
the literature of the times fragrant with its odor. We can bat 
regard their utterances and heart-longings as prophetic of cIea^ 
cr perceptions and stronger assurances. Like John the Bap- 
tist, they were the heralds of a fundamental truth to be re- 
vealed. 

Homer sang of immortality nine hundred years before it vas 
brought to light by its author. He represented life in the 
future as being similar to this, having social features and home 
scenes of frequent recurrence. Friends meet in love, enemiw 
repel and hate as on earth. It is a conscious state, one of ac- 
tivity, wherever their lot is cast, whether it be of rewards or 
punishments. 

Rangingi through the abodes of the departed, Ulysses meets 
Elpenor and Tiresias, Ajax, Patroclus and Achilles among bis 
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iiscovered acquaintances, '' wandering in the gloom." Patro- 
»Iq8 and Achilles are intimate friends there, as once here. Ajaz 
8 a hero second only to Achilles. The latter inquires about 
the affairs of earth, if his son is still upon it, labored to 
^ emulate his father's god-like deeds ?" The former two dis- 
Mnrse in prophetic strains of a brighter day. Minos, once 
dng of Crete, is judge in Hades, dispensing justice to multi- 
tides assembled at his tribunal, passing irrevocable decisions 
pon them, fixing their destinies forever. 

Socrates, five hundred years later, held the same doctrine. 
lato represents him surrounded by a company of philosophers 
few hours before his death, engaged in a warm and interest- 
\fS discourse in proof of " the eternal destiny of man." He 
B&rms that " when the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous 
f departed souls, whither their demon (angel) conducts them, 
liey are all judged. Those who have passed their lives in a 
lanner neither entirely criminal nor absolutely innocent, are 
ent into a place where they suffer pains proportioned to their 
anlts, until, being purged and cleansed of their guilt, and after- 
i^ards restored to liberty, they receive the reward of the good 
Motions they have done in the body. Those who are judged to 
be incurable on account of the greatness of their crimes, who 
deliberately have committed sacrilege and murder and other 
gi^t offences, the fatal destiny that passes judgment upon 
tt«m, hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they never de- 
Ptrt Those who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but 
Worthy of pardon, who have committed violences in the trans- 
ports of rage against their father or mother, or have killed 
^me in like emotions, and afterwards repented, they suffer the 
^e punishment, and in the same place, with the lost, but for 
^ time only, until, by prayers and supplications, they have ob- 
^ed pardon from those they have injured. But.tlfose who 
^ve passed through life with peculiar sanctity of manners, are 
^oeived on high into a pure region, which they inhabit without 
beir bodies through all eternity, in a series of joys and delights 
^hich it is not easy to describe, and which the shcytness of my 
ime will not permit me to explain more at length." 

He concludes with this consideration : '< If the soul be im- 
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mortal; it requires to bo cultivated with attention, not only for 
what we call the time of life, but for that which is to follow— 
I mean eternity ; and the least neglect in this point may be %V 
tended with endless conseqaences. If death were the final di^ 
solution of being, the wicked would bo great gainers by it^ bj 
being delivered at once from their bodies, their souls and their 
vices ', but as the soul is immortal, it has no other mode of be- 
ing freed from its evils, nor any safety for it, but in becoming 
very good and very wise ; for ij carries nothing with it but its 
good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the 
consequences of the education it has received, and the causes of 
eternal happiness or misery." 

" We ought to endeavor strenuously, throughout our whole 
lives, to acquire virtue and wisdom ; for you sec how great a 
reward and high a hope are proposed to us. And though the 
immortality of the soul were dubious, instead of appearinga 
certainty, as it does, every wise man ought to assure himself 
that it is well worth his trouble to risk his belief on it in this 
manner. And can there be a more glorious hazard? We 
ought to enchant ourselves with this blessed hope." 

His last hour was spent in assuring his friends of the immor- 
tality of the soul. In deriving consolation from its belief him- 
self, ho urged them to cherish it, and to practise virtue, in the 
wise improvement of life, preparatory to the future. In his 
view, at death " two ways are open to us ; one leads to the 
place of eternal misery for such souls as have sullied them- 
selves here below in shameful pleasures and criminal actions; 
the other conducts thoso to the happy mansions of the gods 
who have retained their purity upon earth, and have led in hu- 
man bodies a life almost divine. As to bad men, if they be not 
freed from their depravity in this life, that place which is pure 
from evil Vill not receive them when they die. I am in good 
hopes that there is something remaining for those that are 
dead ] and that, as hath been said of old, it is much better for 
good than for bad men. They who live holy and excellent 
lives, being frged from these earthly places as from prisons, as- 
cend to a pure region above the earth, where they dwell. Con- 
cerning the just man, it may be supposed) that if he be in pov- 
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erty or sickness, or under any of those things accounted evils, 
these things will in the issue be for good either when he is liv- 
ing or after he is dead. For that man shall never be neglected 
by the godk, who earnestly desires to become just." 

As for himself he said, <' I hope I am going to good men/' 
and to be with ''wise and just gods. If what I have advanced 
upon the immortality of the soul be true, it. is good to believe 
it. Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt 
me." 

While such sentiments were escaping hfs lips, the servant of 
the eleven magistrates in charge of the jail entered his apart- 
ment and informed him that the hour '' for drinking the hem- 
lock was come." Taking it with great tranquillity, with assur- 
ance of hope, with a glorious future opening to his view, he 
enjoined his friends not to regard his dead body, soon to be 
stiff and cold in death, as himself, as the friend who had so fre- 
quently instructed and conversed with them, for ho would be 
gone, absent from the body for which he should have no further 
use. 

These instances cited, the Magi, Homer and Socrates, repre- 
sentatives from remote and different periods and sections of 
the pagan world, are evidences from antiquity of the doctrine 
of immortality as then held ; and also of the belief of future 
rewards and punishments according to the deeds of this life. 
While Zoroaster believed his good angel would take him to 
realms of light and bliss, Socrates was comforted with the hope 
of being carried to the regions of immortality no less glorious, 
*' inhabited by the spirits of departed men." He was ^* to cs* 
cape the hands of nominal judges, to appear before those who 
truly deserve the name, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and to be* 
come unspeakably happy in the society of Orpheus, Homer and 
Hesiod. I would cheerfully suffer many a death on condition 
of realizing such a privilege; with what pleasure could I leave 
the world to hold communion with Palmenides, Ajaz and oth- 
ers, who, like me, have had an unjust sentence pronounced 
against them ; then would I explore the wisdom of Ulysses, 
Sisyphus, and that illustrious chief who led out the vast forces 
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of the Grecian army against the city of Troy. Nor shonld lbs 
condemned to death for indulging in free inqniry." 

Learned men of antiquity not only held these views, but tint 
the departed retained in another world their mentd and monl 
characteristics, their personal dispositions, habits and pecalil^ 
ities. Men of positions and distinguishing honors here wen 
elevated to corresponding stations there. The disembodied 
spirits of statesmen, chieftains, heroes and heroines, meet ia 
that shadowy land, recognize, and converse with each other ii 
friend with friend here below. 

Of the " cold and cheerless stoics," it is said that they ali9 
held the doctrine of future life, that some of their sentiments 
were " hopeful inlets into a better world." Zeno, the father o^ 
the sect, speaks of the '' spirits of good men" as being iiB. 
*^ pleasant and delightful regions," after death. Thus, in tbt^ 
** celestial region of gods," their souls remain till the genenE 
conflagration, when they will be "absorbed in the Dei^.'* 
Seneca, at a later period, and the most prominent of the stoics 
sect, is said to have occasionally spoken <' in a clear and noto 
manner of the happiness of souls after death, when they ars 
received into the place of departed souls." He regards " tho 
last day of the present life as the birth-day of an etern&l 
one." 

Descending the stream of time, we find Cicero discoorsiog 
upon the same subject. " For my own part, I feel myself trans- 
ported with ardent impatience to join the society of my two de- 
parted friends, your illustrious fathers, whose characters I 
greatly respect, and whose persons I sincerely loved. Nor is 
this my earnest desire confined to these excellent persons alone 
with whom I was formerly connected. I wish to visit also those 
celebrated worthies of whose honorable conduct I heard and 
read so much, or whose virtues I have commended. To thit 
glorious assembly I am speedily advancing; and I would not 
bo turned back in my journey, even on the assured condition 
that my youth, like Pelias, should be again restored. 

" glorious day ! when I shall retire from this low and sor- 
did scene, to associate with the divine assembly of departed 
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pirits ; and not with those only whom I have jast mentioned, 
ut with my dear Cato, that best of sons and most valnable of 
ten. It was my sad fate to lay his body on the funeral pile, 
rlienby the course of nature 1 had reason to hope he would 
are performed the same office to mine. His soul, howeyer, 
id not desert me, but still looked back on me in its flight to 
liose happy mansions to which he was assured I should one 
ay follow him. I supported myself with the consoling reflec- 
ion that we could not long be separated." 

How surprisingly f>eautiful I prophetic indeed of << life and 
smortality," to be ^' brought to light" the succeeding century, 
liieh anticipations afforded support in trials, and consolation in 
lareavement, to minds of highest culture through successive ages 
I antiquity. These delightful delineations were but the out- 
ines of a divine reality. They were not fancy sketches, but 
^mpted descriptions of that which, though real, they saw but 
ooperfectly. 

Tirgil and Ovid assure us that the immortality of the soul 
W a doctrine more or less entertained and cherished in their 
imes. They believed in rewards and punishments in the future, 
Ad that these were eternal. The rapid and ceaseless whirl of 
xioD^s wheel, to which he was fastened and on which he was to 
>e continually turned, was a significant representation of the 
iature of his punishment, that it was endless. The picture 
irawn of Tantalus, sitting " in water up to his chin, with apples 
anging to his lips," yet without '< power either to stoop to the 
He to qnench his raging thirst, or to reach to the other to sat- 
ify his craving appetite," is a striking representation of the 
ature of the punishment of the wicked. The gnawings of the 
ever-dying worm are here in type. It is prophetic of perpetual 
offerings. 

In confirmation of this is the representation of Tityus, who 
I condemned '' to have a vulture feed upon his liver and cn- 
"ails, which still grew and increased as they were devoured." 
f the impossibility of relief, or mastery of the evil preying up- 
a him, the case of Sisyphus, as example, is to the point, '< who, 
»r his robberies, was set to roll a great stone up a steep hill, 
hich; when it was just up at the top, suddenly fell down again, 
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and 80 renewed his labor/' which became perpetual. The 
hopelessness of such an undertaking is seen in the instance of 
the ^' fifty daughters of Danaus/' who, for the murder of aa 
many <' hasbands," whom they vowed by the holy gods to love, 
« were condemned in hell to fill a barrel with water; punctured 
full of holes/' letting it out as fast as put in. 

The '^ plaintive bard of Mantua" draws many illustrations 
from the journey to .^neas, conducted by Sybil, through tlie 
shades of the departed. These representations are of friendly 
greeting in a '' sequestered and quiet abode/' where disi^)- 
pointed love pines and dies unrequited ; where persons of emi* 
nence while on earth fill corresponding stations ; where those 
who died by the hand of violence bear the marks of the wounds 
and endure the loss of limbs, with trunks still bathed in blood. 
Through this region, cheerless and gloomy, where none are but 
partially blessed, the good and heroic dead make their way to 
'' verdant fields," and a happier sphere, where the pure in spirit all 
meet at last ; where Anchises, long ranging Elysian fields, hails 
his approaching son. Of this the bard has sung : 

'^ Meets him with open arms and falling tears, 
Welcome, he said, the gods undoubted race ! 
O long expected to my dear embrace I" 

The response is natural to life and as we ourselves hope to 
verify and experience in the realms of bliss, when the gone be- 
fore and the following after shall be joined anew in bonds ot 
love, never to be impaired, and of which the pagan Hesperian 
land is but an imperfect emblem. Well and naturally Mne^ 
exclaims : 

'^ Beach forth your hand, parent shade, nor shun 
The dear embraces of your loving son, 
He said, and falling tears his face bedew ; 
Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw V* 

Such were the sentiments, feelings, hopes and expectation 
of poets, statesmen, historians, orators and philosophers of an^ 
tiquity ; and these are representative men. The instances citec^ 
are but few of the many, of the masses even, who held tb^ 
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doctrine of immortality, and who cheered their hearts in this 
vale of tears with its various considerations. The belief of 
fotoro life was a source of consolation to bereaved and mourn- 
ing friends. In the dark hour of affliction and sorrow, they 
comforted themselves with the reflection that the separation 
they were called to endure would be short, and that in a bright- 
er sphere sundered tics would be re-united, friend be joined to 
friend, to be parted no more. 

They regarded the departed as still living; cherished their 
memories with warm affection, praised their virtues and forgot 
their faults. In loneliness and with longings they looked for- 
ward to a brighter day, waited patiently for it, consoled their 
hearts as we do now, though with less assurance, with the 
hope of immortality. Thus the ills of life were lightened, its 
afBictions relieved, and the pangs of death more readily welcomed. 

The doctriue of immortality is a universal belief; the hope 
of reunion with the departed in anotlier world is a universal 
hope. It is imbedded deeply in the heart of mankind, as evinc- 
ed in the sighings of the pagan world. Pressed with earthly 
wo, and with bosoms rent with grief, the ancients found relief 
in this alone. 

2. This doctrine is not peculiar to antiquity, nor is it the 
adjunct of the civilization of any age or section of the globe. 
It is a doctrine held by pagan nations of the present as well as 
of the past. Untutored and savage nations and tribes derive 
comfort and inspiration from it; fortify themselves in prospect 
of immediate death with the hope of a speedy entrance upon 
a better life and brighter sphere, where all the ills of this may 
be escaped, and where corresponding bliss may be secured and 
enjoyed. 

To this belief may be attributed the custom recently preva- 
lent among several rude and heathen nations and tribes of which 
the Hindoo widow is a living example. In her belief of a fu- 
ture life, and in longings for its bliss, " she would hasten to the 
society of him she loves, she would meet him in the spacious 
halls of Brahma, to spend happier days than were realized on 
earth." Thus, friends of the departed, wife or kindred, near 
and dear, are buried alive in the grave with the dead, or thrown 

22 
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upon the *' funeral pile," to mingle their ashes with those of 
husband or loved one, that they may go to the other world and 
dwell with them. 

We are informed on good authority that a similar practice 
-once prevailed among the Danes; also, that this custom is 
prevalent in Japan, Macassar, China, India, and other places in 
the old world. 

In Guinea it is the custom, on the death of the king to slay 
large numbers and throw their reeking bodies into the grave 
with him, that ruler and subjects may dwell together in another 
world. In 1710, we are informed that an aged Morava prince 
died on the coast of the Coromandcl, the husband of forty-seven 
wives, all of whom " were buried with the corpse." A custom 
akin to this prevailed among the "lower orders" of antiquity, 
to some extent, and from the same principle and desire. On 
the death of their friend?, with hearts rent with grief, and, in 
the hope and belief of future life, many " committed suicide in 
order the sooner to be with them upon immortal shores." With 
this custom in view, Socrates is reported as asking, " Are there 
not numbers who, upon the death of their lovers, wives and 
children, have chosen of their own accord to enter Hades, in- 
duced by the hope of seeing there those they loved, and of liv- 
ing with them again ?" 

To the same effect the customs of various Indian tribes may 
be cited. In the earlier history of the country, it was the cus- 
tom, on the death of their chief, for his principal servants, men 
and women, to take their own lives, that they might attend him 
in another world. Surviving friends, "buried with them," in 
the same grave, " maize and other provisions for their subsis- 
tence." 

Among the more northern tribes of American Indians, a sim- 
ilar practice formerly prevailed. The burial of the Indian's 
dog, pipe, blanket, bow and arrow, with him in the grave, was 
in keeping with it, and in evidence of their belief of future life. 
They believed that " beyond the most distant mountain of their 
country, there is a wide river; beyond that river a great coun- 
try ; and on the other side of that country a world of water, 
and that a thousand buffaloes, and ten thousand deer, graze on 
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the hills, or ruminato in the valleys. When thej (the Indians) 
die, they are persuaded that the Great Spirit will conduct them 
to this land of souls.'' 

This is fanciful, a vague speculation ; but it is natural to their 
uncultivated and unenlightened minds; yet, it is the prophecy 
of an existing truth, it is the language of the natural heart. 
Happiness is universally desired and sought. Like the nations 
of antiquity, the Indians, not possessing it here, looked for it 
in the future. In their minds, as in othersj immortality and 
happiness are inseparable. In their unenlightened state, it is 
natural that they should form to themselves an imaginary world 
of bliss, some green island, floating upon the broad expanse of 
peaceful waters, basking beneath crystal skies, far away from 
these cold and stormy seas. That is the dwelling-place of the 
Great Spirit, the home of the blest, to which they are con- 
ducted through the gateway of death. Well did Pope say : 

^^ Even the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way, — 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-capped hill, an humble heaven ; 

*' Some safer world, in depths of wood embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold, — 
And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company." 

The Brazilians hold the doctiine of future life, and on the 
death of friends, are accustomed, even amid their lamentations, 
to console themselves " in the confident expectation of seeing 
them again in the unknown regions beyond the mountains 
which skirt the horizon, and there to renew the pleasures of 
the chase, the dance and song." Like their more northern 
kindred, ranging the forests, they send their thoughts beyond 
the dreary wastes of time, where all is delightful and happy. 

The aborigines of the islands of the Pacific may be cited in 
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farther evidence. Those of the Society believe, not only in a 
conscious existence in the future, but that its felicity will bo 
of various degrees, according to the manner of this life. Nft> 
tivcs of the Friendly hold that the soul is immortal^ and at 
death is transferred in a swift-sailing canoe to a far-off conotry, 
where it has a blissful and eternal home. Those of the Pelew 
not only hold the belief of future life, but the doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments, which are administered by one sapreme 
Being, in whose Existence and wisdom they believe with equal 
confidence. Natives of New Zealand believe that on the third 
day after death, '* the soul is wafted by gentle breezes beyond 
the clouds," where rewards and punishments are administered, 
the souls of one class are *^ doomed to perpetual fire," others 
" ascend to the habitations of the gods." 

The most prominent feature of the religion of the Kalmnc 
Tartars is that of future existence. Their pictures of the 
abodes of the wicked in another world are frightful. Bat 
those of the good are beautiful, and who at once move to a 
heaven of perfect peace, and engage in delightful service. 

The tribes of Northern Tartary entertain similar views. 
The Burmans believe in the transmutation of souls to other 
forms and modes of existence ; and that in the future the incur- 
ably bad will be sentenced to eternal punishment, and the good 
rewarded with everlasting felicity. The Mahomcdan tribes and 
nations hold and cherish a similar belief: that dying is transla- 
tion to Paradise, to enjoy uumingled felicity with Afahomct. 
The natives of Japan hold the doctrine of immortality and of 
rewards and punishments, and that these are according to the 
doings of this life. With the Javanese, dying is but an intro- 
duction to a world of bliss. • 

Judging from what is known of the inhabitants of Africa^ 
the immortality of the soul is a doctrine universally entertain- 
ed. A learned man, who had travelled extensivelj' in the 
western part of that country, and who had made himself ac- 
quainted with the religious views of several with whom he met 
in that section, informed Addison, as it appears from the Spec- 
tator, that they entertained "notions of heaven and of a future 
state of happiness," and that everything desired will be for- 
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nisbcd. They arc represented as saying: " We find our souls 
arc of such a nature that they require variety, and are not ca- 
pable of being always delighted with the same objects. The 
Supreme Being, therefore, in compliance with this, will raise 
up, from time to time, every gratification which it is in human 
nature to be pleased with. If we wish to be in groves or 
bowers, among running streams or waterfalls, we shall immedi- 
ately find ourselves in the midst of such scenes. If we would 
be entertained with music and the melody of sounds, the con- 
cert arises upon our wish, and the whole region is filled with 
hai*mony. In short, every desire will be followed by fruition." 
Such are thei» views of the future. 

According to Park, the tribes in the interior believe in one 
Supreme Being, << and in a future life, in rewards and punish- 
ments after death." The belief in a future life is entertained 
by the tribes in the north and east of the country. 

The Negro is a religious man. Immortality is a theme that 
occupies his thoughts in common with all races. It inspires 
his heart with hope, pours consolation into his " wo-pressed" 
bosom. At home, or torn from his native country, or roared 
in this for market, doomed before conception, sold or mortgag- 
ed before birth, fettered with chains in hopeless captivity, with 
nothing in this world but tribulation before him, ho turns his 
darkened mind and crushed heart to another world and a better 
life therein. 

His drooping spirits are cheered, his sorrows are mitigated, 
his bitter cup heavy with dregs, is sweetened, his tears are 
abated, his anguish assuaged in the belief and expectation 
of immortality in a world beyond whips and chains, beyond 
the auction block, separations and farewells of loved and 
loving friends, whose sin is that of color. To his mind, far 
beyond the stars, is a home of rest, of love and bliss, a 
scene of rapturous song, where, wilh loved ones, he shall 
Iwell unmolested, and where, as said in regard to the In- 
dian: 

^' No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold !" 

Or, as well expressed by another: 
22* 
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^' Tis but to die, and then to weep no more, wsa^- 

Then will he wake on Congo's distant shore liiitt' 

Beneath his plantain's ancient shade renew l^fc 

The simple transport that with freedom flew ; f ^t 

Catch the cool breeze that murkj evening blows. 
And quaff the palm's rich nectar as it flows ; 
The oral talc of older times rehearse, 
And chant the rude traditionary verse, 
With those, the loved companions of his youth 
When life was a luxury, and friendship truth." 

These are the " earnest expectations of the creature in ml 
ing for the fuller " manifestation" of this great truth, immortal- 
ity, seen only " through a glass darkly." The soperstitiou 
and false theories which the majority of mankind bold in cob- 
nection with it are not necessary appendages, but are cxcree* 
cenccs, the offHhoots of ignorance. But the idea of immortality 
itself seems inherent, and, in one sense, according to a law of 
nature, the same as the conception and belief of a supreme, 
creative, and overruling power. This belief is universal ; and, 
seemingly, from the constitution of the mind. True, neither 
reason nor wisdom is sufficient to find out God to perfection, 
but by an unbiassed mind, by the masses, in the state of nature, 
an original, intelligent, infinite, supreme Being or power, called 
by whatever name, is conceived, inferred and accepted. Sur- 
rounding existences, seen and known to be real, as also trans- 
piring and successive events are accounted for only as this is 
admitted. The belief in such a being is accepted as a necessi- 
ty, arising from the reflective and reasoning powers of the hu- 
man mind. 

On grounds of a similar nature, the idea of immortality is 
conceived and entertained by the masses of all ages and climes. 
The moral attributes of the mind, as well as its reasoning, to- 
gether with the promptings of the heart, almost invariably lead 
to this belief. Here, then, from nature, we find the two most 
fundamental doctrines of religion entertained and universally 
acknowledged. 

In view of the diversity and conflict of individual theories 
upon this subject, a learned author remarks : " To whatever 
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^0.^80 this Doiversal belief of future existcnco is to bo traced, 
^(^liether to a universal tradition derived from the first parents 
^r" the human race, to an innate sentiment originally impressed 
^n the soul of man; to a divine revelation di;9aeminated and 
landed down from one pjcneration to another, or to the dcduc- 
'tions of human reason, it forms a strong presumption and a 
powerful argument in favor of the position we are endeavoring 
to support. If it be traced back to the original progenitors of 
mankind, it must be regarded as one of those trutlis which are 
recognized by man in a state of innocence, when his affections 
were pure and his understanding fortified against delunion and 
error. If it be a sentiment originally impressed upon th# hu- 
man soul by the hand of the Creator, we do violence to the 
law of nature, when we disregard its instructions, or attempt 
to resist the force of its evidence. If it ouglit to be considered 
as originally derived from revelation, then it is corroborative 
of the truth of the sacred records in which life and immortality 
are clearly exhibited. And, if it be regarded as one of the 
deductions of natural reason, we are left without excuse, if we 
attempt to obscure its evidence, or overlook the important 
consequences which it involves." 

But it nowhere appears that any of the nations or tribes re- 
ferred to in the foregoing had any revelation of this kind, or 
that they derived the idea of immortality from any that did. 
The nature of the case, the circumstances and isolated locations 
of these nations, and all we know concerning? them, render the 
supposition highly improbable, if not morally impossible. 

If, as claimed, the universal belief in the existence of one 
Supreme Being is to be regarded as a strong argument in sup' 
port of the reality, so, then, should the universal belief in future 
esListencc and the immortality of the soul he considered in the 
same light, equally presumptive, equally conclusive. 

3. Natubal desire. This U univcri^al in respect to the sub- 
ject before us. These warm outgushings of the heart, npontt^ 
neous and involuntary inquiries and utterances, coming up io 
deep undertones and with heavy sighings, are significant voicea 
of the pagan world ; and all in evidence of an underlying, fan' 
damental priociple of nature. They are the reacbings fortii 
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from behind the cartain, of the Syrophcnicean hand to eitek | S' 
the crumbs, falling from the hand of an all-wise and beaefiMit 
Father, being stretched oat to feed the children of thekii^lli^ 
dom, now eating from his richly-spread table. Grambs tkov^ lie. 
they were and be to the pagans, fragments which, in droppii^ w^ 
take on an earthly mixture, they have strengthened many fiuiV \*' 
ing hearts, cheered as many desponding spirits, otherwise over 
whelmed in sorrow, wiped tears from as many cheeks, vA 
lighted up a hopeful prospect beyond the dark inountaioa d 
time. 

These voices from the heathen are but the utterances of ni* 
tur€, '< proclaiming in loud and joyous accents the destiny ot 
her children.'' It is the language of the heart, answering iU 
own inquiries, and satisfying, as best it can, its glowing desirei 
for immortality, prophesying to itself that though a man die he 
shall live again ; and to the pure in heart, that " if wc meet no 
more on earth, we will meet in heaven.'' This, though the Ian- 
guage of a dying Sabbath school child to weeping friends about 
her, is that of the good of all ages and all climes. It is the 
natural expression of a hope, though formerly beclouded, that 
now '^ maketh not ashamed." It has ever inspired the hearts 
of poets, orators and statesmen, philosophers and muralists, 
leading them to brave perils and meet death undismayed. And 
these are but representative men. In their expressed hopeSi 
their breathings of warm affection and joyous anticipations, 
they give utterance to a natural and universal desire. And 
can this be the " herald of a lie ?" Is it probable ? is it possi- 
ble? Rather, be it the prophecy of a truth, though but dimly 
discovered, yet, warmly embraced ; a prophecy fulfilled whea 
*• life and immortality" were " brought to light through the gos- 
pel." 

This natural desire is like the love of life here. There is a 
principle implanted deeply in the universal heart that renders 
mankind tenacious of life, and sensitive to everything that 
threatens it. When in danger, what will man not give for his 
life? He loves life, it is sweet, though full of trouble. He ac- 
cepts its ills, on condition of its preservation. Such a loTe of 
life is as natural as life itself, and is in keeping with a law of his 
nature. 
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So also is the dosiro to live hereafter. And what is that 
desire but a prophecy of its coatinuance ? Is it not, to say the 
least, a strong presumption that it will ? Is it not an expres- 
sion of an immortal principle Within him, a declaration of a truth 
founded upon nature and impressed deeply upon his soul? It 
is a reflection upon the Creator to suppose that he would have 
implanted such a desire in the human heart, filling it with such 
nnntterable longings, unless it was to be gratified. All other 
natoral wants are provided for, and why not this ? 

Immortality is a necessity of his nature. That alone can 
satisfy the desires it awakens. Without it, life here is an- en- 
%ma. It is as aimless and useless as it is brief. It is too short 
to answer any practical purposes, unless followed by life in the 
fatnre. Man is ever restless, ever reaching forward, ever expect- 
ing something a little in the distance before him, unreached 
tnd unpossessed. New objects, new acquirements, something 
piroBpective lure him onward. Happiness is ever before him. 
Man, here, '• never is, but always to be blest." This happi- 
ness consists in the gratification of that which in this life is im- 
possible, in what the world is incompetent to do. His mental 
^nd religious constitution requires successive acquisitions, con- 
stant and protracted activity, something possible to be gained 
beyond the present. Without immortality, the stores of knowl- 
edge and wisdom possessed here, and his eagerness for more, a 
iesire never satisfied in this life, are of little practical value, 
ifford little compensation for the labor requisite to possession, 
ind the desire preys upon him to no good purpose. 

Is such an experience in vain ? For what was life intended ? 
?or what were such desires implanted within us ? Have they 
lot a meaning? are they not to be gratified? The moral at- 
ributes of the Creator forbid their denial. His goodness pre- 
ludes the possibility that the creature in << earnest cxpecta- 
ion" should' be tantalized in vuin with this natural desire for 
mmortaiity. It is, in itself, presumptive evidence, to say the 
east, in support of the doctrine of future life. It may not rise 
:o a certainty, but unless immortality is a certainty, this life is 
inexplicable. 
Mankind expect to live hereafter; they desire to leave a 
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good name behind them ; to be remembered by a generous and 
appreciative posterity. This desire, in many cases, deten 
from evil and excites to worthy deeds. It often exerts a ooi- 
troIHng influence through life, and, as tapght by reason and mfr 
versally believed, affects character and destiny hereafter. It 
is not altogether for the prescjit that men seek honor and ftnw 
— they have respect to the future ; poets, historians, oraton; 
statesmen, chieftains, the virtuous and good, are, more or lesi^ 
solicitous that their reputation should survive this transient 
life, that their deeds of daring and of sacrifice, resulting in grand 
and glorious achievements in this world, should be remembered 
when they are gone. 

To perpetuate the remembrance of these things, they rear 
monuments of stone, chisel their names in the rock, engrave 
their history upon stately columns, to be read and praised by 
coming generations. Now, why all this ? Is it not an evidence 
of their desire for immortality, their belief that they shall 
live hereafter ? And in that life they feel that they are to 
possess the same faculties and have the same respect to repo- 
tation as here. If they are not to be immortal, why should 
they be desirous to perpetuate their memory, or bo solicitons 
in regard to reputation ? Life is so transient, its glory so 
evanescent, that reputation, statues and marble columns are 
slight considerations, destitute of meaning or force, only as man 
is to live again. Otherwise, in a comparative sense, he wonld 
be as indifferent to his own acts, and to what is said or thought 
of him, as the lower orders of animal life. 

4. The dread of annihilation is in evidence. As mankind 
love life and desire to live and become immortal, so they repel 
the idea of ceasing to be. They recoil at such a thought; it 
makes them shudder. There arc but comparatively few excep- 
tions to this; and these are in the choice of a lesser evil, 
rather than accept a greater. Conscious activity, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is preferable to annihilation, though that con- 
sciousness be as unpropitious of future good as destitute of 
present. 

5. The general expectation of rewards by the virtuous and 
good is in point. The universal belief is that this world is not 
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Ae place of complete reward. Yirtue and vice arc not so dis- 
aDCtively dealt with as justice seems to require. This life, with 
ill its appurtenances, appears to be preliminary, partaking of 
;he nature of probation, leaving its approval or disapproval 
or a future consideration. It is to another world that man- 
dnd look for the declaration of one or the other, and for 
ht administration of justice, whether it be the reward of vir- 
toe or punishment of vice. 

Would an all-wise and benevolent Being have allowed the 
rirtuous to entertain this belief and expectation of future good 
imless he had it in reserve for them ? But of what avail would 
this be, only as they are to live in another world ? The moral 
attributes of God preclude the possibility of deception or cheat, 
orany trifling with their inborn and virtuous desires and hopes. 

The principle implanted in their hearts assures, to some ex- 
tent at least, of future reward, as well as excites the belief of 
firtnre existence. If the hope or the belief prove abortive, is not 
I moral wrong being done them in their natural susceptibility to 
entertain them ? Is it not violence, even, to their feelings and 
virtuous aspirations ? It is hardly creditable to the infinitely 
wise and benevolent God, to think he would lay the foundation 
ofsnch belief and expectation, in the very nature of things, or 
rotfer his own offspring constitutionally to believe and adopt a 
lie instead of a truth, and cherish it with affection. Is it not 
more in agreement with his other manifestations tjp consider 
rtiis " earnest expectation of the creature" as the prophecy of 
reality? Otherwise, how account for these innate desires, 
Aese heartfelt wants, this looking forward with such longings 
>f soul, all unaccountable, unless a boundless futiH*e is before 
IS, a conscious and intelligent and fruitive immortality ? " The 
^hole creation groaneth and travaileth in" vain unless this be 
Hie. 

6. A consciousness of demerit on the part of the wicked, 
Dd their fearful expectation-% of retribution, may be cited to 
)e same effect. There is a principle implanted in the soul 
lat condemns and forewarns of future punishment. The con- 
iience, as well as the judgment, acknowledgds the inequalities 
r recompense to yirtue and vico in this world ; that justice is 
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but partially administered; that often the good are subjected 
to tribulation, while the wicked are prosperous and revel in 
worldly pleasure. What there is of punishment is partial, pre- 
liminary and prospective ; the court, trial, decision and penalty 
are felt to be in the future. 

The wicked fear and feel that retribution awaits them, 
as an inevitable consequence of this life, and tremblingly thej 
shrink from it; and thus acknowledge their expectation of ^a 
just recompense of reward." There is significancy in their 
" fearful looking forward." This, in itself, is a presumption of 
future life, and also indicative of the results of this. The re- 
morse of conscience, sometimes experienced before the dark 
frontier is passed, is felt to be but a slight installment in pledge 
of a fearful aggregate beyond. But this can be experienced 
only as man is immortal. Otherwise, he is deceived and com- 
pelled from nature to believe and fear a lie. « 

7. Faculties. Those of the understanding and of the heart, 
seem too capacious, not only for this world, to satisfy in 
the enjoyment of what it possesses, but to be employed and ex- 
pended wholly in the world and in worldly things. This world 
is too narrow to give full scope and free exercise to all oar 
faculties. They seem intended for use, for development cor- 
responding with their nature, made for higher and nobler pur- 
poses than are possible here. They are comparatively usclew, 
only as th^ have opportunity of expansion. But here this is 
impracticable. The germs they contain, the noble and godlike 
deeds of which they are capable, are to die in embryo, and are 
of little consequence, if they were intended only for this life. 
Our exaltatjon above the brute orders, on account of our facul- 
ties, capable of wonderful and glorious developments, as appears 
from their nature and the slight exhibitions they are allowed 
to make of themselves here, proves a farce, life a failure, or, at 
most, pos6e8ses little importance. The little we are capable 
of doing or of enjoying in this world, is hardly worth the trouble 
or thought of our creation, and hardly justifies the expenditure 
of wisdom in our mechanical structure or the rich endowment 
of such powers, all of which are contradictory, enigmatical, * 
wasteful outlay, so far as we are able to judge, only as wo are 
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atendcd for iinmortalitj; and are destined; in another world, 
rce from the impediments of this, to ampler developments. 
Iny other consideration contravenes the wisdom and benevo- 
ence of the Creator. 

Everything else of which we possess any knowledge appears 
answer some definite purpose; means appear proportioned 
ends; there is a correspondence between cause and effect; 
me is adapted to the other, and one explains the other. But 
low shall we interpret the intellectual and moral faculties we 
>osscss, if they are limited to this life ? What was the object 
>f these endowments ? why such munificence ? Far less would 
lave answered, if we are but animals, and only such we are, if 
lonfined to this world and to terminate with it. Of all crea- 
ores we are the most miserable, the most enigmatical, if time 
)ounds our existence, as intellectual and moral beings. The 
)oundless future, of which we feel conscious, of which our nat- 
iral endowments give assurance, is a universal and sublime 
llosion, a cheat imposed upon ys by our Creator, through the 
kculties he has given us. We are made without purpose or 
idaptation, only as mere animals ; our existence comprehends 
lothing more; the powers we possess subserve no better pur- 
pose than mere instinct or inclination, if this world is our only 
sphere of action. The works of the Creator, by which we arc 
jurrounded, and all the phenomena of nature, both of matter 
ind mind, the displays of Divine attributes in all these, and our 
tendency to acknowledge and adore the author, are all to little 
purpose to us, and reflect little praise to the Creator. To lit- 
tle effect are these exhibitions, so well and naturally calculated 
to call forth our admiration, if the emotions they awaken are to 
terminate in the grave. For other purposes, independently of 
)iir beholding and praising these manifestations of the Creator, 
were they intended, and God was not, nor is not, to be praised 
in his works by man more than by beast. 

8. Philosophical View. Tlie faculties with which man is en- 
lowed, lead him to reflection and argument ; and he comes at last 
bo some definite conclusion. This is sometimes termed philos- 
ophy. It admits the soul to be an immaterial, spiritual exist- 
23 
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tence. From its simple, UDCompoanded natare, it is incapable 
of dissolatioiL It exists indepeodentlj of matter, and there- 
fore is not sabject to its laws. Being a spiritual essence, it is 
intangible to warring elements, and therefore is indestructible. 
From its very nature it is destined to be perpetual. It pos- 
sesses a principle that neither time nor change can affecL Its 
" uninterrupted continuance" is a necessity, its consciousness, 
its activity, its power of endurance, its capacities and suscep- 
tibilities, are certainties, conclusive from its constitution. These 
arc inseparable and iudestructible attributes. 

If conscious here of existence, as wo know we are, from ne- 
cessity, we shall be conscious of prolonged existence into an- 
other world ; and these attributes must inhere to us so long as 
we exist, and to cease is impossible from our spiritual natures. 
This is affirmed on the ground that neither time nor change, 
nor any finite cause, can affect its existence, either to abbreviate 
or prolong. He alone who called the soul into existence can 
destroy it. The supposition that he will, or can, consistently 
with himself, is not admissible. He must, from before its cre- 
ation, have desired and purposed to destroy it, or he must have 
changed his original design, and, instead of giving it a perpetual 
existpnee, opportunity for complete development, and to praise 
and arJorc its Maker, as seen in his works and government, has 
at last concluded to annihilate it. 

The idea of change of purpose is inadmissible, for otherwise 
the Creator is subject to circumstances, is fitful and imperfect, 
doing at one time differently from what he had purposed at an- 
other, and failing, also, to do as he had at first designed. And 
no good reason can be assigned why he should desire and secure 
the destruction of a soul, after having desired, designed and 
created it; and not one soul merely, but millions, and for num- 
berless generations, each passing off* and into non-existence as fast 
as created, giving no adequate opportunity for development or 
achievement, either for itself or it^ Creator. 

If the soul is in the image of God, or partakes of his spiritn- 
al nature, its destruction is violence to himself, which cannot be 
admitted as possible. That we have a spiritual and moral na- 
ture, have a longing for immortality similar to his, pure, holj. 
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and happy, admits of no doubt. And it is equally true that we 
possess faculties which adapt us to immortality. Why, then, 
should we cease to exist within a day, or a few years at most, 
after we begin ? What should we say of a prince who, in the 
display of his means and predilections, should, for an indefinite 
series of years, rear marble palaces of the greatest magnificence, 
and furnish them with still greater munificence, and thus repeal 
his work continuously through life, and as soon as completed, 
and before being employed to any practical purpose, should 
demolish them, constantly expending the strength and wealth 
of his province without any tangible returns. We should de- 
clare him void of judgment, destitute of reason or wisdom, a 
fit subject for a lunatic asylum. But what else than this is the 
constant creation of souls, endowing them with powers capable 
of comprehending and accomplishing more than belongs to this 
world, and yet, before aflFoi'ding opportunity for maturity or 
development, destroy them, bounding their existence within the 
narrow limits of time ? 

To the unbiased mind, to true philosophy, this life is proba- 
tionary, disciplinary in its nature and design ; contemplative of 
its prolongation into another world, of rewards and punish- 
ments in that for deeds done in this. It accepts this as a 
necessity, from what we know of ourselves and of God's 
moral government, the perfect administration of wliich requires 
other conditions than exist here, but in an immortal state will 
be equal, and where the disorders and confusions of this will 
be rectified, and everything adjusted according to infinite wis- 
dom and goodness. 

A denial of God*s existence is no greater absurdity than 
that we are adapted for and destined to immortality. To an- 
nihilate the soul seems an impossibility, even with God. His 
moral government and his attributes forbid it. The glory of 
the Creator, as well as the development of the creature, demand 
and assure its immortality. In no other way can God be ad- 
mired to any purpose by his creatures ; on no other condition 
can our powers be tested and made productive of lasting good. 
Eternity, and not time, is the sphere for mature action, for per- 
fectioU; for wise and noble ends ; and God could devise nothing 
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short of this. In this world he veils himself; and therefore we 
cannot admire and glorify hira as if he were fully revealed, as 
we suppose he will be to all his intelligent creatures in another 
world. From these considerations, from necessity, arising 
from the nature of things, man must bo immortal, he must, in 
the world to come," flourish in immortal youth." 

Finally. Analogy. Nature is a volume of instruction. Mat- 
ter is constantly undergoing changes, passing from one form 
and mode of existence to another. The seed planted in the 
ground becomes a tree ; minerals are changed by natural laws 
to vegetables ; these, in turn, are dissolved, and their elements 
seek other combinations, and thus the process goes on, and 
from lower to higher order and more beautiful form. Decay 
and death in the vegetable world occasion successive develop- 
ments. Nature, through its mutations, appears in varied and 
numberless aspects ; she is perpetually renewing herself, the 
seared leaf is succeeded by the green, the barenness of autumn 
by the verdure of spring. 

Animal life is also subjected to progressive changes ; the 
grade is upward, from infancy to maturity. The grub bursts 
forth from the egg of an insect ; the egg contains all the ele- 
ments essential to a perfect creature of its kind ; its first form 
of animated life is that of a crawling worm, "furnished with 
several pairs of feet," suited to that mode of existence. 
The embryo of a higher life is "inclosed within a muscular en- 
velop, which is thrown oflf" at a later stage of development. 
The worm becomes a nymph, or enters a chrysalis state, andfor 
awhile is inactive and seemingly inanimate. From this self- 
made tomb emerges the butterfly, with faculties of a higher or- 
der, adapting it to a higher life, clad in beautiful attire, and, 
on expanding wings, mounts upward to a more glorious future. 
The mag or beetle bug, burrowing in the earth, deposits an 
egg, from which comes forth a grub. This passes through 
several changes, casts off and renews its Fkin several times, till 
finally it emerges from that form of existence and rises on 
unfolding wings to a higher life. 

These are representative cases, illustrative of a more impor- 
tant fact. During these physical changes, the life principle is 
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continuous; holds on and over from oue form and mode of be- 
ing to another succeeding. Nothing is lost in the change, one 
form and condition of matter are adapted and snbservieut to 
the next higher. The cast-oflF encasements become resolved 
Into other substances, or mixed with the earth, ready for other 
uses when required. Nothing is annihilated in all these chang- 
es. Nor is there any change. Combinations are dissolved, 
elements arc released from particular relations, but only releas- 
ed, they are not destroyed, but are left free for other combina- 
tions. The falling leaf affords nourishment to the tree that 
bears it. The debris from the mountain is not a waste, but 
only a removal of matter ; it exists still in the valleys. So it 
is in all the changes and transformations of nature; nothing is 
lost but the form and the conditions ; matter remains. 

Wc also arc the subjects of physical changes. The grub, in 
this respect, is our type. We are of the earth, earthy. Our 
bodies for awhile are in embryo, the fetus is developed in the 
infant ; childhood, youth, manhood, maturity and old age suc- 
ceed, and finally death. During this progressive period, we 
are still the same in kind as at first, having the same principle 
of animal life as the senseless grub ; and additional, the same 
consciousness of existence, the same intellectual and moral 
faculties, all df which, holding on and over from one change to 
another, continuing us the same spiritual beings after these 
changes as before. 

By degrees and unconsciously to ourselves we are undergo- 
ing these physical changes, constantly putting off effete matter 
and taking on new, till, at the end of every seven years, our 
bodies are completely renewed ; and thus the process goes on 
through life, the last and most radical change being death. 
But through all the changes preceding the last, we are insensi- 
ble to them, are unconscious of loosing or acquiring the least 
particle of matter, yet this change is real. Our conscious- 
ness remains the same, and the soul lives on in the same 
manner, possessed of the same faculties, powers, capacities 
and desires, continuing its vital, controlling principle through 
the whole series up to the last ; and this in accordance with a 
law of nature. • 

23* 
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If, then, we live through these several and minor changes, 
are conscious we are the same beings, carried forward bj 
them, suffering no perceptible emotions in passing from one to 
the other, shall we not continue to live, and to be the same 
conscious beings, when, by one change, the whole body shall 
be cast off at once, as at death ? The matter composing our 
bodies, and passing from as by degrees, and completely every 
seven years, is effete and unfit for service, incapable of being 
employed by the soul for any practical purpose. By a physi- 
cal law it is thrown off as fast as it becomes useless, and new 
is taken on. Our natures contain the elements of power and 
the conditions for such changes and in a manner not to affect 
the existence of the soul, which, though now in embryo, possesses 
the rudiments of perpetual expansion. 

In death the same thing is done at once. The body, from 
disease, accident, or wearing out, or other considerations of 
like nature, becomes disqualified for the employment of the 
soul, and is dissolved ; its condition is changed, an^ the rela- 
tions existing between it and the soul, the conditions on which 
the soul occupied and controlled it become obsolete. As the 
encasement hitherto confining it is thrown off, or the body is 
crushed and destroyed, the soul flees from it, seeks another 
mode of existence and other conditions of development. The 
tenament goes into decay, the dwelling comes to nought, but 
the tenant is safe, he still lives. 
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Art. II.— the SPIRITUALITY AND VOLUNTARYISM 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES.* 

The New Testament churches were not creations of human 
policy and legislation, but of Divine grace. They were neither 
called into being, nor organized, by acts of Parliament, but 
owed their existence and constitution to the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. On him alone they depended for their 
vitality and force. To this aspect of their character in its 
various phases we invite attention in this article. 

1. The spiritual life of the first churches was derived from 
Christ, and sustained by him. They were composed of men 
who had believed in the name of Jesus, and had received from 
him the power to become the sons of God. As the spiritual 
life of each, so the vitality of the whole assembly was depen- 
dent upon the grace of Christ. Their Lord had taught them 
this memorable truth, " Because I live, ye shall live also.^^ 
(John 14: 19.) The life of those early communities " was hid" 
with Christ in God." (Col. 3:3.) They had not received 
their new birth from a mere ceremony. They were not in- 
debted to the opus operatum of a state-paid priest for their 
religion. " They were born not' of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." (John I : 13.) They 
were born from above, (avw^^v John 3 : 3.) They were taught 
to trust in the merits and mediation of the one.IIigh Priest of 
their profession (Heb. 3:1) for acceptance in God's sight. In 
the matter of their justification, Christ Jesus was to them " all 
in all." (Rom. 5: 1, 2.) They were able to rejoice in their 
acceptance by the great Teacher of hearts, because the blood of 

♦ The perusal of this article will give the reader a very correct no- 
tion of the line of argument which our denomi national fathers were 
wont to pursue when resisting the payment of tithes, under legal com- 
pulsion, to the support of " the standing order." For this reason, 
and for the reason that it gives us a view of what our Dissenting 
brethren in Great Britain have still to contend with, the article is 
worthy of a careful perusal, though at first sight it might seem to be 
out of place in our pages* — [Ed. 
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JesQS Christ had clcacscd them from all sin, (1 John 1 : 7) and 
his worthiness had invested them with a faultless righteousness. 
(2 Cor. 5:21.) Their justification was not the effect of a magi- 
cal rite, but of a cordial, intelligent reliance upon the vicarious 
"obedience of Christ unto death." They were "justified by his 
blood (Rom. 6:9); " freely, and by God*s grace, through the 
redemption that was in Christ Jesus" (Rom. 3 : 24), " by whom 
they had received the atonement." (Rom. 5:11.) Their dog- 
matic theology was comprehended in one verse, " Neither is 
there salvation in any other (than Christ), for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be sav- 
ed." (Acts 4: 12.) They were taught that in the Saviour 
" dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily" (Col. 2:9); that 
" He was full of grace and truth" (John 1 : 14); that, in short, 
" it had pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell in 
him. (Col. 1 : 19.) 

From this unfailing treasury they were daily supplied. They 
could say, " Of his fulness have all we received, even grace upon 
grace." (John 1 : 16.) " We are complete in him" (Col. 2: 
10), for " by one offering he hath perfected forever them who 
are sanctified." (Heb. 10: 14.) Judicial life, or acceptance in 
the eye of Divine law, and spiritual life, or the renovation of 
the moral nature, were both -alike received from the Son of 
God ; the former being the result of his meritorious odcdience 
unto death, and the latter being the fruit of the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. 

The experimental theology of the first churches was express- 
ed in these words, "I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me." Gal. 2: 20. 

And as the divine life in the first churches was derived from 
Christ, so it was sustained by him. In that wonderful burst 
of triumphant exultation contained in Rom. 8 : 31 — 39, the 
apostle ascribes the perpetuation of the believer's spiritual 
vitality to the fact that nothing can separate him from the love 
of Christ. The Master himself had taught them this great 
truth; '^ As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself; except it 
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abide in the vine ; no Diore can ye, except ye abide in me. 
For without me ye can do nothing. (John 15 : 4, 5.) And the 
apostle of the Gentiles had thus put the affirmative of his 
Lord's testimony, '* I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me." (Phil. 4: 13.) Nothing without Christ, 
but everything through Christ 1 Such was the faith of the apos- 
tolic churches. This was the secret of their strength, and the 
pledge of their perpetuity. " I say unto thee thou art Peter, 
{JiST^^^ masculine) and upon this rock ( flr5Tpayi?wiwt/ic, which 
thou hast just confessed) I will build my church, and the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it." (Matt. 16 : 18.)^ While 
there is life in the Head, there shall be life in the members: 
^Because He lives, they shall live also." (John 14: 19.) 

The primitive churches depended not for their existence up- 
on the will of princes or emperors. No regal edicts called 
them into being. No mandates of earthly governments fixed 
their constitution, or preserved them from extinction. They 
were not the offspring of political revolutions, or royal caprice, 
or acts of Parliament. They sprang into existence by the 
power of the Son of God, the Head of the new creation. Their 
life was his gracious gift, and on him they depended for the 
perpetuation of this sovereign blessing. Each Christian com- 
munity could say, "By the grace of God T am what I am." (1 
Cor. 15 : 10.) But how different the history of the English state 
church 1 That institution must say. By the will of Henry the 
£ighth, the wife murderer, and Edward the Sixth, the good and 
gentle, and Queen Elizabeth, the despotic swearing Tudor, and 



* In the use which Popish theologians make of this passage, we have 
cui illustration of their unscrupulousness. They must be aware of 
"the change of gender in the words employed. Peter is expressed by 
Cfc masculine noun nsrpos-; but "the rock" on which the church is 
to be built is described by another word, in another gender, the femi- 
nine v'&rpa, thus'clearly proving that Peter is not the foundation on 
"which the church rests, but the rock (Christ Jet«us) which he had so 
nobly confessed. There are no ^^ various readings" to help these 
Jesuitical divines out of this scrape. In all the manuscripts, the two 
different words, nerpog- and crsrpa, frown upon their perversion of 
God's truth. We have often wondered that no ingenious Papist has 
ever tried to find the Virgin Mary in ihiB feminine vir^a. 
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James the First, the coward and the baffoon, and last, and worst of 
all, Charles the Second, the Nell Gwjnn Defender of the Faith; 
and bj the will of Royal Gominissions, and committees of 
Divines and Members of the Council, and majorities of six in 
the House of Commons, I am what I am ! 

Our evangelical congregational churches, like the carlj Chris- 
tian communities, are dependent for their existence upon the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. They are composed of per- 
sons who give credible evidence of having been made alive un- 
to God by the Holy Spirit. As their members fall by death, 
they can only look to the mercy of their Lord for fresh oon- 
verts to take the place of those who have been gathered to 
their rest. Should their Head in heaven utterly withhold his 
converting power, they would inevitably, in a few years, die 
out. Their continued being and efficiency are only secured by 
the faithful word, which says, '' As for mc, this is nty covenant 
with them, saith the Lord ; My Spirit that is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in their mouth, shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and 
forever." (Isa. 59:21.) **Aseed shall serve him; it shall 
be accounted to the Lord for a generation." (Ps. 22 : 30.) 

This entire dependence of our churches upon the grace of 
the Most High, for their being and perpetuation, may seem, in 
the eyes of worldly politicians, to be an element of weakness, 
but it is in fact the secret of their strength, and the demonstra- 
tion that they are the scriptural successors of the apostolic 
churches. 

2. The New Testament churches owned no lawgiver or 
Head but Christ. One of the memorable sayings of the Lord 
in the days of his flesh, which inspiration has saved from oblivi- 
on, is the following : " Be not ye called Rabbi ; for one is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren, and call no man 
your father upon the earth ; for one is your Father, who is in 
heaven. Neither be ye called masters, for one is your Master, 
even Christ." (Matt 23: 8—10.) And in harmony with this 
dictum is the language of the greatest of the apostles, " To ns 
there is but — one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
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nd we by bim." (1 Cor. 8:6.) The New Testament churches 
cknowledged only one Head, who was over all things to bia 
ody, the church. Eph. 1 : 22, 23; Eph. 4: 15 ; Col. 1 : 18. 
L3 their life was derived from him, and was sustained by him, 
all its movements were regulated by his laws. It was reason- 
ble that he who was the author of the new creation should be 
t8 sovereign Ruler. 

And this office no one can share with Christ Jesus. From 
ts very nature it is incommunicable. Who can be head of the 
horch besides our Lord ? Is the sovereign of the British 
ealms competent to sustain so tremendous a load 7 Episco- 
lalians may soften down the meaning of t^o title, << Head of 
he Church," as applied to our beloved Queen; (whom may God 
ong spare and abundantly bless,) but the ascription of this 
lonor, in any sense^ to any but our Immanuel, is an act of spir- 
toal treason. If the title, as applied to a mere creature, means 
injrthing, it means too much ; and if it means nothing at all, 
vhy employ it 7 A body with two heads would be a physical 
Qonstrosity, and a church with two heads is a spiritual absur- 
lity. The very fact, that pious evangelical churchmen are so 
kDzious to explain away the title as ascribed to the sovereign 
)f this country, is the best possible evidence that they are con- 
(cious of the impiety involved in its application in the sense in 
rbich it is ordinarily understood, to any but the Saviour him- 
lelf. 

No potentate, secular or spiritual, and no council or Parlia- 
Bent, have power to make or establish laws for the government 
)f the churches. This authority is possessed solely by Christ 
Fesus, acting either in his own person or by the ministry of his 
nspired delegates, the apostles. The Son of Man is head over all 
iiings; over all institutions, ordinances, and influences, to the 
ihurch, which is his body. (Eph. 1 : 22, 23.) He is seated as 
UDg, on the holy hill, Zion. He still walketh in the midst of 
he golden candlesticks, and holdeth in his right-hand tlie min- 
sterial stars of the ecclesiastical firmament, (Rev. 2 : 1,) fixing 
;heir sphere, and maintaining the steadfastness of their lustre. 
rb« power that he exercises is perfectly unique. The govern- 
ment is on his shoulderS; and on no others. (Isa. 9 : 6, 7. He 
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hath the key of David, (the symbol of regal authority.) He 
openeth and no man shutteth, and shuttcth, and no man open- 
eth. (Rev. 3: 7.) Neither kings, nor Parliaments, nor conn- 
cilSy nor convocations, nor assemblies, nor conferences, have 
any right to share with Jesus his legislative authority in the 
churches. The making of laws for the household of faith 
is a prerogative vested solely in Him who is the head of that 
household. 

Each church has power to conduct its own affairs, without 
the interference of any external authority. But in the manage- 
ment of its discipline, every Christian community must be con- 
tent simply to admiaister the laws which the Redeemer and his 
divinely authorized apostles have ordained. The churches are 
merely to enforce faithfully and impartially the enactments of 
their Master. Their authority is not legislative, but executive. 
They are commanded to call no man Lord, but Christ, the God- 
man. (Matt. 23: 8 — 12.) They are to believe the doctrines 
which he has taught them, to observe the ordinances which he 
has instituted, to maintain the high spiritual morality which he 
has inculcated, and to copy the sublime illustration of that 
morality which he has given in his own spotless life. The 
test to which all teaching should be subjected is contained in 
the question, "Nevertheless, what saith the Scripture?" (Gal. 
4: 30.) When pretenders to the authority of the Son of God 
would lord it over our faith, we are to reply, " To the law and 
to the testimony, if ye speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in you." (Isa. 8 : 20.) Neither the arro- 
gance nor the denunciations of priestism, should deter us from a 
calm and persistent imitation of the manly and devout Bereans, 
who " searched the Scriptures daily, whether these things were 
80." (Acts 17:11.) Amid the pealing thunders of persecution, 
we arc in simple obedience to the Master's will to " search the 
Scriptures." (John 5: 39.) In common with the first church- 
es, we may bow to no authority but that of " Jesus Christ oub 
Lord, both theirs and ours." (1 Cor. 1 : 2.) To those who 
"teach for doctrines the commandments of men, (Matt. 15: 9,) 
or seek to deprive the churches of their freedom in matters 
which Christ and his apostles have left things indifferent, (2 
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Col. 2: 16—423,) we are to give place by sabjectioiiy no, not for 
an hoar. Even apostles were limited in their functions by 
their Lord himself within this circle, '< Teaching them to ob« 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded yon." (Matt. 
28 : 20.) In their legislation they were carefnl to obey this 
iojnnction. The apostle of the Gentiles frequently affirms that 
bis decisions were aathoritative simply because his Master had 
inspired them. '< The things that I write anto yon are the 
commandments of the Lord." (1 Cor. 14:37.) ''Ye know 
what commandments we gave yon by the Lord Jesus." (1 
Thess. 4:2.) Peter bids as ''be mindful of the words" of 
himself and his colleagues, because they were the apostles of 
the Lord and Savionr." (2 Pet. 3: 2.) The churches, then, 
have ultimately but one lawgiver, Immanuel. 

But let not our churches be satisfied with merely rejecting 
the authority of pretenders and rivals. The refusal of submis- 
flion to human dictation is not the whole of their duty. This 
is only the negative side of the question. Their positive obli- 
gation is hearty, uncompromising and universal obedience to 
the rightful authority of their Lord. They cannot too sternly 
cry, Hands off! when civil governments would tamper with 
human consciences ; — but they cannot too meekly and promptly 
bow to the voice of Jesus when he speaks. Practically and 
cheerfully they should remember that they are under law to 
Christ." (I Cor. 9:21.) In the various details of private 
life, in their conduct in the world, and in their management of 
ecclesiastical affairs, they are bound to keep the commandments 
of their Lord always. Thas they will prove that they love him 
after whom they are called (John 14: 21), that they dwell in 
him and he in them ( 1 John 3 : 24), and that they have right to 
the tree of life, and shall enter in throagh the gates into the 
city." (Rev. 22 : 14.) Bat very awful is the state of the dis- 
obedient professor, for "He that saith, I know him, and keep- 
eth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him." (1 John 2:4.) May the churches of the Saviour lay 
these important facts to heart ! May their paramount desire 
ever be to " remember their Lord and his inspired apostles in all 
things, and to keep the ordinances as they have been delivered 

24 
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to them 1'' (1 Cor. 11:2.) The following passages set before 
us the spirit that should animate each and all ; — '' For me to 
live is Christ." (Phil. 1 : 21.) "No one of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, wc live 
unto the Lord (Jesus); and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord (Jesus); whether wo live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord's. For to this end Christ (the Lord) both died, 
and rose and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead 
and living." (Bora. 14: 7— 9.) "He died for all, that they 
who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died for .them and rose again." (2 Cor. 5: 15.) In 
short, oyer the portals of every church, and on the heart of 
each member, should be engraven, Here Christ is all in alL 
Our desires ought to be summed up in this, '^ that Christ may 
be magnified in us, whether it be by life or by death" (Phil. 1 : 
20); or, in other words, "that the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be glorified in us, and we in him, according to the 
grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ" (2 Thcss. 1 : 12.) 
3. The pecuniary resources of the early churches were not 
extorted by physical force. The revenues of those venerable 
ecclesiastical bodies were not the fruits of compulsion in any 
form or degree. Even under the law, though in some instances 
Jehovah fixed the amount of the contribution that the people 
were to pay, no parties were armed with the power of inflict- 
ing " civil pains and penalties" in case of refusal. The advo- 
cates of coercion commonly betake themselves to the Old Tes- 
tament as to their Palladium, but this arises from ignorance of 
what the Old Testament really teaches. If the votaries of 
compulsion will drag the Old Testament into their lines, they 
will find it, as the Trojans found the Grecian horse, full of 
forces hostile to their cause. We defy any state churchman to 
produce a proof from the law of Moses, that, under the legal 
economy, contributions in support of religion were to be col- 
lected by force, if parties declined to pay them of their owft 
free will. Tithes were a purely voluntary offering. No pro- 
vision was made for their seizure in case of non-payment. Je- 
hovah commanded that they should be offered ; but he did not 
arm the judge or king of the day with power to extort them by 
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force from the unwilling. We ask the special attention of 
Episcopalians to this fact. Let them study the following pas- 
sages, and see if they can find in them any allusion to an appar- 
atus for enforcing the law of tithes by civil pains and disabili- 
ties :— Lev. 27 : 30-— 34; Num. 18 : 25—32 ; Dcut. 12 : 17—19 ; 
Deut. 14:22—29; Deut. 26:12—15. The only motive pre- 
sented to pay this tribute, under the Theocracy, was the prom- 
ise of God's blessing in connection with obedience, and the 
threatening of the withholding of that blessing in case of diso- 
bedience. In many instances tithes were not paid by the people, 
and in such cases Jehovah did not call upon the civil magistrates 
to compel the recusants to obey his law; but thus he expostulat- 
ed with the defaulters, " Will a man rob God ? Yet ye have rob- 
bed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes 
and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed 
me, even this whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat in mine bouse, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it." (Mai. 3 : 8 — 10. 
The reader may also consult 2 Chron 31 : 1 — 14; Neh. 10 : 29 
— 39; Neh. 13: 10 — 14. In short, the Levitical law of tithes 
furnishes no authority for tl^eir collection by the civil magis- 
trate at the point of the sword, and as it fails to do this^ it 
cannot suit the purpose of the advocates of state establishments 
of religion. If Episcopalians will voluntdrily charge them- 
selves (Neh. 10:32 compared with v. 29) with a tax of the 
tenth of their produce for the service of the Most High, and 
will be content to leave this regulation to bo enforced simply 
by a promise of the Divine blessing on those who pay, and a 
threatening that that blessing shall be withheld from those who 
refuse (See 2 Cor. 9 : 6), no one will have a right to complain. 
Biit such a mutual and voluntary arrangement on the part of 
.the members of the Episcopal church, to be observed or disre- 
garded according to each man's appreciation of the value of 
God's bcniediction, would be a very different thing from the 
state church system 1 

The tabernacle in the wilderness and the first temple were 
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bnOt entirely by spoDtaQeoos liberality. (See Ex. 25 : 1 — 9 ; 
Ex. 35 : 20—29 ; Ex. 36 : 5—7 ; I Chron. 29 : 1—14.) The 
decrees of Darios and Cyras (Ezra 6: 1 — 12), and of Artax- 
erxes (Ezra 7: 11 — 28), with respect to the building of the 
second temple, enforced, as they were, by the threatetied penal- 
ty of death (Ezra 6:11; 7: 26), were no part of the law of 
Ood| bat were simply the work of oriental pagan despots,* 
who chose to devote a large portion of their personal and im- 
perial revenaes to the restoration of that honse of Jehoyah 
which their predecessors bad wantonly destroyed. The pay- 
ment of the half shekel poll-tax was enforced by no pains or 
penalties, to be inflicted by man, bat simply by this reasoo, 
'' that there be no plague among them when thoo namberest 
them." |(Ex. 30 : 1 1—16 ; Nam. 3 : 44—51.) In Nehemiah's 
time, the yearly ''voluntary rate" was, by mutual agreement, 
fixed at the third of a shekel (Neh. 10: 32.) In the time of 
our Lord, the payment of the annual half shekel was clearly 
left to the will of each man, as the incident recorded in Matt 
17:24 — 27 proves. That the tribute there referred to was 
the half shekel poll-tax (^«^pa;^v) is generally admitted. We 
have the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury himself for 
this view. (See his exposition of the Gospels in loco.) And 
the question proposed to Peter by the collectors implies that 
payment of this tribute was a voluntary act. '' Doth not your 
Master pay tribute?" (24 v.) The reason which Christ gave 
for his compliance with the custom conveys the same idea: 
''Lest we should offend them." (27 v.) Thus we maintain that 
even the Old Testament does not in reality furnish any warrant 
for compelling people, by the force of legal penalties, to sup- 
port the worship of God. If it did, this would be no law for 

* '' Also I have made a decree, that whosoever shall alter this 
word, let timber be pulled down from his house, and being set up, let 
him be hanged thereon ; and let his house be made a dung-hiU for 
this." (Ezra 6 : 11.) And whosoever will not do the law of thy 
God, and the law of the king, let judgment be executed speedily upon 
him, whether it be unto death, or to rooting out, or to confiscation of 
goods, or to imprisonment." (Ezra 7 : 26.) If these heathen proe- 
lamations contain the true law of '' church extension," the wholesale 
murders of the inquisition were no crimes ! 
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us, rcjoiciDjr, as we do, in the freedorih whereicith Christ hath 
made us free. But we were anxious to prove the agreement of 
both Testaments in vindicating the voluntaryism of payments 
for the support of Divine services. 

In our day, a state church is a church whose worship is main- 
tained, and whose ministers are paid, by the civil government, 
out of the national revenue^s. A state church is a state endow- 
ed church. Money is the great bond of union. The state 
guarantees to the church that all the physical force which it 
has at its disposal shall bo employed, if necessary, to collect 
the income set apart for her maintenance, while the clergy of 
the church are required to take an oath that they will not de- 
part from the doctrines which they are paid for teaching. The 
last resort of government is to the constable's staflF and the 
soldier's bayonet. If men will not obey the laws, they must 
be made to do so, or be punished for disobedience. An estab- 
lishment of religion by the civil power must, from the nature 
of the case, rest ultimately upon force. There ia no getting 
away from this inevitable conclusion. This fact is of itself 
sufficient to prove that state churches are utterly unapostolical 
in their character. As political institutions, they are no part 
of that kingdom concerning which its divine Head* said, *' Jly 
kingdom is not of this world ; if ray kingdom were of this 
world, then would ray servants fight, that I should not be deliv- 
ered to the Jews ; but now is my kingdom not from hence." 
(John 18: 36.) While slate churches, as political institutions, 
rest ultimately upon force, the free churches of the New Testa- 
ment repudiated physical force in their support, and depended 
solely upon the power of love to the truth. The Master him- 
self had not only asserted the unlawfulness of the employment 
of an earthly sword in the defence of his cause (John 18 : 36), 
but he bad at the same time indicated the true power by which 
his kingdom was to be maintained. For, " Pilate therefore 
said unto him. Art thou a king then ? Jesus answered. Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for this 
cause camb I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voi^:" 
(John 18 ^37.) By the constitutional law of his kingdom at- 
24* . ' ■ 
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eroion in its maintenauce is forbidden. That lav requires 
worship in sprit and in truth, (John 4: 23. 24,) and compulsion 
cannot secure such a result. Force may produce a nation of 
hypocritesi but cannot make true Christians. 

The apostles reiterated their Lord's teachings on this topic 
^ For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh; (for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds ;) cast- 
ing down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing, into captivity eve- 
ry thought to the obedience of Christ.'' (2 Cor. 10: 3—5.) 
But the weapons of the state establishments of religion are 
carnal; for the entire physical force of the civil government is 
pledged to the collection of the revenues, and the maintenance 
of what are called their constitutional rights. State churches, 
then, are not Christian churches, though unquestionably there 
are vast multitudes of Christian people in them. As systems 
they are utterly unapostolical. For, 

4. The first churches had no revenue but such as sprttng 
frem love to Christy his cause, and his people. We have look- 
ed at the negative side of this question, let us now glance at 
the positive. We have seen that Christ and his apostles repu- 
diated physical force in the diffusion of the gospel ; let us ex- 
amine the power on which they did rely. That power may be 
expressed in one word. Love. The religion of Jesus Christ is 
the concentrated expression of the love of God to man. It 
proclaims, as nothing else does, that << God is Love," ( 1 John 
4 : 8,) eternal and essential love ; it announces this sublime 
truth by the personal ministry of the Son, who is love incarnate 
(Col. 2:9); it records it in a gospel, every line of which is in- 
stinct with love and tenderness (Acts 20: 24) and it opens 
men's hearts to receive this melting message by the sovereign 
agency of the Spirit of love, the third person in the. ever 
blessed trinity of Love. (Bom. 5:5.) The gospel is God 
subduing the heart of his rebellious creature man, by the 
sheer force of unmerited goodness. '< God was in Christ, rec- 
onciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them," Ac, Ac, (2 Cor. 5: 18 — ^21.) By the non-imputa- 
tion of ain, and the positive imputation of righteousnesa to the 
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ilest of the sons of men, he unlocks their hearts, and secures 
in entrance for himself. Moreover, he emphasises this expres- 
lion of his love by bestowing it through the vicarious and aton- 
ng sacrifice of <' His dear Son/' with its depths of woe and hu- 
niliation. (21 v.) With these facts the whole gospel is in 
tarmony. It is emphatically "the word of reconciliation/' 
19 V.) of a loving, gracious, and thorough reconciliation be- 
ween the Most High and men. It relies for its power to sub- 
lue human hearts on the love that is in it. It shrinks from 
he employment of. coercion as from something alien to its na- 
ure, and sure to defeat its intended end. For the resort to 
physical force can only exasperate opposition, and intensify 
'epugnance. Love alone can subdue the heart, and convert 
mmitj into friendship. Brandished staves, bristling bayonets, 
Old extorted revenues will never advance the empire of truth 
iver human minds. 

Of these great facts the apostolical churches were well 
kware. The only motive which they recognized as worthy to 
^ appealed to was this : ^ The love of Christ constraineth us ; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
lead ; and that he died for all, that they who live should not 
tenceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
hem and rose again." (2 Cor. 5: 14, 15.) When apostles 
rould excite to liberality in giving, this was the chord that they 
[truck, ** For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
hough he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
hrough his poverty might be rich." (2 Cor. 8: 9.) And by 
he example of the infinitely free and undeserved love of the 
loly Trinity, they sought to enkindle the flame of a spontane- 
ms generosity in the souls of men. " Every man according as 
te hath purposed in his heart, so let him give ; not grudg- 
ngly, or of necesisity; for God loveth a cheerful giver." (2 
jOT. 9:7. No precise amount of contribution, such as fixed 
iihe, was commanded, but each man was left to give, ^according 
18 he had purposed in his own heart" This was in harmony 
rith the advanced character of the New Dispensation, which is 
preeminently ^ the ministration of the Spirit," (2 Oor. 8 : 8,) 
ad under which we are tai^ht to r^;ard all that we have and 
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are as holy to the Lord. (I Cor. 6: 20.) We arc no longer 
under a law of tithes^ l»ut under an economy which consecrates 
every thing that we possess by the infinite sacrifice offered for 
our redemption. The New Testament churches confessed their 
obligations in this respect. The love of Christ in their sonis 
welle*d up in acts of holy generosity. The disciples contributed 
" every man according to his ability." (Acts 11 : 29.) " Their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. 
They gave " to their power, ycai, and beyond their power." 
(2 Cor. 8: 1 — 4.) They had the love of Christ and of souls in 
their hearts, and thev needed no other stimulus to devotedness 
and self-sacrifice. 

With regard to the special duty of sustaining the ministry 
of the reconciling word, the New Testament churches had this 
general law given them : " It is ordained that they who preach 
the gospel shall live of the gospel." (1 Cor. 9:14.) The 
source from which the supply was to come was also clearly 
laid down. " Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things." (Gal. 6: 6.) "If 
we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if 
we shall reap your carnal things?" (1 Cor. 9:11.) Minis- 
ters were to be sustained by those among whom they labored. 
Strangers were not to be taxed for their support. Those who 
enjoyed the teaching were to maintain the teachers. 

But, say our opponents, this system makes no provision 
for the outlying districts where there are no Christian people 
at all.* We answer: The New Testament meets this difficulty 
by making it the duty of every one who has received the gos- 
pel to proclaim it to all around him (Rev. 22: 17), and by con- 
stituting every church a missionary organization, that from it 
the word of the Lord may sound out to the regions around 

* Church of England Home and Foreign Missionary Societies arc 
clearly not mere phases of the much vaunted parochial system^ but in- 
troduce quite another order of agency. It is the rigid parochial sys- 
tem which leaves the unconverted part of the world uncared-for. 
That system is necessarily local and limited. Missions are in harmony 
with the law which governed the voluntary churches of the New Tes- 
tament, which were emphatically growing communities seeking to 
spread the gospel in every direction. 
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and beyond." (1 Thess. 1: 7, 8.) In New Testament times, 
apostles and missionaries, when sent forth on evangelistic 
toursi to regions far distant from home, were sustained by 
the churches which sent them out. Sometimes other churches 
'< sent once and again to their necessity" (Phil. 4 : 14 — 19) ; and 
when occasion required, these self-denying servants of the Lord 
wrought at a trade (Acts 18:3), and ministered by the labor 
of their own hands to their personal wants. (Acts 20: 34.) 
This general command was addressed to all Christians with re- 
gard to those who, '* for Christ's name sake went forth taking 
nothing of the Gentiles." '< We therefore ought to receive (as 
friends) such, that we might be fellow-helpers to the truth." 
(John 3 : 7, 8.) There is nothing anti-apostolic in the idea of 
a number of churches uniting, as in our missionary Societies, 
for the support of evangelists among the heathen. The New 
Testament churches did cooperate by united pecuniary efforts. 
Thns we read that the churches of Macedonia and Achaia on one 
occasion made simultaneous collections for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. (Rom. 15: 26, 27.) We are further informed that 
at another time, a certain well-known and much honored brother 
was chosen jointly by several churches to travel with Paul to 
aid him in the distribution of their bounty. (2 Cor. 8 : 18 — 20.) 
The same united action was evidently taken in the maintenance 
of evangelists among the heathen. 

But as soon as churches were gathered, elders were ordained 
over them (Acts 14: 23) who were left to the contributions of 
their flocks, in whole or in part, as circumstances and opportu- 
nity permitted. (1 Tim. 5 : 17, 18, where f^t.^^ honour, is used 
in the sense of support, as the context clearly shows.) And 
this process was to be repeated ; each newly-formed church be- 
ing made only another advanced post of the army of the Lamb, 
until the whole world should be covered with the knowledge of 
the Lord. In the maintenance of their own bishops or pastors, 
and in the diffusion of the gospel in the regions beyond, the 
primitive churches were left to the promptings of a voluntary 
liberality, inspired by a fervent love of the truth which was in 
tbem^ — and noble were the triumphs of this heaven-born prin- 
ciple in those apostolic communities I 
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To that principle our cont^rci^atioDal churches still appeal 
Bepudiating commuted tithes in the shape of a rent charge, vicar 
dues, easter-ofiFerings, church-rates, annuity taxes, regium do 
nums, and eyery thing that savors of compulsion in the pecuni 
ary maintenance of religion in the earth, they cast themselves 
solely upon the ready offerings of their members. In their 
laws of finance, they are simply and entirely apostolical. From 
these principles they have no intention to depart; for all expe- 
rience proves, that to adhere to apostolic precept and prece- 
dent, in this and in every other matter, is '' the more excellent 
way." 

Congregationalists generally have the reputation of being 
destructives in politics. The unjust reproach they can bear; 
but in this article we have shown that in ecclesiastical econotny 
they are the genuine conservatives, and seek to maintain ^ the 
glorious constitution" which Christ has given to his churches. 
In civil matters we are out-and-out reformers, because all 
political governments, being wan made, must be imperfect, and 
constantly susceptible of improvement. In religion we are 
conservatives, because Christianity being the last and the per- 
fect dispensation of Gods mercy, cannot, in the ttatore of 
things, be improved by man's wisdom. When Jehovah speaks, 
debate should end, and obedience at once begin. 
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Art. III.— the WORD OF GOD. 

Sharp and able have been the controversies touching the 
divinity of the Bible. The learned and unlearned, the pious 
and impious, have discussed the question with warmth and self- 
satisfaction. 

Some believe, some disbelieve ; some doubt a little, others 
doubt everything ; some believe a little, others believe every- 
thing. Many hold that every word and letter of the Bible are 
inspired and infallibly correct; that the writers acted as mere 
amanuenses of the Spirit, writing what was ordained by his 
controlling power. The difference in style of the several books, 
tho frequent transcriptions by uninspired men, and the changes 
of language, are fatal objections to this, theory. Tho Bible 
cannot be said to posses such a complete divinity as this. 

Another class claim that the writers of the Bible wore in- 
spired only as Homer, Plato, Aristotle, or any rare genius, was 
inspired ; that they were the voice of God so far as they spake 
the truth, and all truth-speakers have the same dignity and 
authority. Thus taught the school of Theodore Parker, New- 
man, &c. 

A very popular theory with some, is that the spirit of tho 
Bible is from God and true, but the letter, forms of expression, 
and historic statements, are human, and liable to be errone- 
ous. Schleiermachcr in Germany, and Morell of Scotland, 
learned and eloquent men, are champions of this view. Of 
course their professed faitli in tlie divinity of the Bible is mere 
pretence. They believe no such thing. They merely concede so 
much to public sentiment to secure favor and a hearing, but re- 
ally mean by inspiration no more than the spirit of history, or 
the moral intuitions of earnest minds. ' 

The Swcdenborgians, and some others, distinguish between 
what God says and the testimony of the prophets. When 
Moses writes, " Jehovah said unto the people,** they accept 
this as of divine authority, but all other portions of the Bible 
are held to possess only the sentiments and authority of good 
men, and only to be respected as the writings of good men in 
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aDj generation. But a careful review of. the language of the 
Bible allows of but one conclusion on this point, that the apos- 
tles and prophets were moved by the H0I7 Spirit to write, and 
they spake the mind of Ood. 

Christian scholars are generally agreed that the Scriptures 
are the word of Ood, given by the joint agency of the Holy 
Spirit and men, but that the human was so directed, elevated, 
restrained and enlightened, that nothing was put down without 
the divine direction. The personal traits of Moses, David, Isa- 
iah, Ezekiel John, Paul, and all the writers, appear in their pro- 
ductions, but the divine presence appears and is fully asserted 
in all that is written. 

The Bible is not all a revelation. Much of it is history, 
which only required to be correctly recorded. Inspiration was 
necessary in many cases where there was no revelation. Christ 
promised the Spirit to his disciples, to bring to their remem- 
brance what he had said and done. Here was inspiration, but 
not revelation. There is a difference between revelation and 
inspiration. One may be inspired and receive no revelation; 
he may receive a revelation, and not be inspired. Ood reveal- 
ed the future glory of Israel to Balaam, but Moses was inspir- 
ed to record it; the imprisonment of Paul was revealed to 
Agabus ; but Luke was inspired to write the record. Neither 
Balaam nor Agabus seem to have been entirely loyal to God, 
and were not under the guidance of the Spirit in the same man* 
ner and to the same degree that inspired men were, for they 
resisted Ood, yet foretold that these events would come to 
pass. This distinction is important. If the writers were in- 
spired, they wrote revelation, history, or tradition, as the case 
might be, correctly; some revelations may be cited in proof of 
inspiration, and inspiration proved makes it certain that the 
revelations recorded are- genuine, and that the whole Bible is 
the word of Ood. If history is given, Ood endorses its correct- 
ness ; if a lie is recorded, the Spirit Assures us that the lie was 
actually told ; if a revelation is given, we know that it was 
made just as the word testifies; what Ood said and did, and 
what others said and did, we know actually occurred just as 
stated. K we prove that the writers were inspired, we prove 
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that the Bible is a true record; we need- not attempt to prove 
more. If it is a true record, we can read it with confidence, 
and accept each part, accordini; to its true nature and intent. 
If the writers were not inspired, then we cannot rely with cer- 
tainty npon what is recorded. Some admit that a part were 
inspired, and deny as to others. But careful attention to the 
word will show us that — 

AI.L WERE INSPIRED OR ALL WERE IMPOSTORS. 

Skeptics often urge that the writers of the Bible do not even 
claim to be inspired ; that we assume for them more than they 
did for themselves. Is that so ? We will show that they do 
claim to be inspired, in such language as proves that they were 
all deceivers, or did really speak for God. 

1. The title which they give to the Bible proves it. 
They call it the " Scriptures," " Word of God," « oracles of 
God," in such a way as to show that they believed it to have a 
sacredncss and authority which did not pertain to other writ- 
ings. 

John 5 : 39, " Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." 

Mark 12: 10, "Have ye not read this Scripture, the stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of the corner." 
Luke 4:21," This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears." 
2 Tim. 3 : 16, " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
Gal. 3:8, " The Scripture foreseeing that God would justi- 
fy," &c. 

James 4:5, " Do you think that the Scripture saith in 
vain," &c. 

Acts 7 : 38, " This is he that was in the church in the wil- 
derness with the angel which spake to him in the Mount Sinai, 
and with our fathers, who received the lively oracles to give un- 
to us:' 

Rom. 3:2, " Unto them were committed the oracles of God" 
Hcb. 5 : 12, " The first principles of the oracles of God:' 
1 Pet. 4: 11; "If a man speak, let him speak as the oracles 

of God:' 

25 
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It cannot be doubted that these terms were used in a techDi- 
cal sense, and referred to the Old Testament. Why should 
they call these writings The Scriptures 7 The Oracles of 
God? Because they possessed a peculiar character, and au- 
thority, which could only flow from inspiration. " Oracles of 
God," were, in the opinion of the people, supernatural commu- 
nications from God. Jews and Gentiles understood it in that 
sense, and Christ and his apostles must have designed to be so 
understood. 

2. The New Testament asserts such an inspiration. 

Christ promised that the Spirit should be given to bring all 
things to the remembrance of his disciples, and they were for- 
bidden to engage in their appointed work until it had come. 
So he came on the day of Pentecost, and ever after that the 
disciples claim to speak and write under his direction. 

Acts 5 : 32, " And we are witnesses of these things, and so is 
also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that, obey 
him." 

1 Pet. 1:12," They that have preached tne gospel unto you 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven." And Gal. 1 : 
7—12. 

1 Cor. 2 : 13, " Which things we speak, not in the words 
whicli man's wisdom tcacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eih." 

1 Thess. 2:13, "Ye received it not as the word of man, but 
as it is in truth, the word of God." 

2 Tim. 3 : 16, " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
2 Pet. 1:21, " For the prophecy came not in old time by 

the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were mov- 
ed by the Holy Ghost." 

The assumption, then, that the writers do not claim for them- 
selves the inspiration of the Spirit, is false. Neither is it true 
that there are any exceptions allowed, or distinctions made. 
They are all placed upon the same level, all have the same 
credit, all spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. We 
are shut up to this conclusion, then, that these writers were in- 
spired, or that the apostles were either deceived or deceiverS; 
either fools or knaves ; which leaves us but one alternative : to 
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wholly reject their testimony, or to accept it and receive the 
Bible as the word of God, given through human agents by the 
Spirit." 

And there are more serious difficulties in the way of reject- 
ing their testimony than of receiving it. Here are facts to be 
disposed of. In this book are many prophecies which have 
been fulfilled. How came they there? Man of himself could 
not have made them. Miracles were done. The proof is am- 
ple. Do they not prove that God was with these writers ? 
The doctrines and morals set forth are above the wisdom of 
man to invent. How came the^e men to have such views? to 
teach such morals ? Why have not other men done as much ? 
How happens it that writers, through a period of two thousand 
years, teach the same doctrine, and claim to be inspired, and 
each testifies of the others, that they did write as moved by 
the Holy Spirit? Could men who teach such morals have been 
guilty of fraud, deception, conspiracy to impose upon the world ? 
Could there have been collusion among so many, during so long 
a period ? Thus we can go on asking questions, which skep- 
tics would be unable to answer, questions more numerous and 
difficult than environ the proposition that prophets and apos- 
tles were inspired, and their testimony true. But we rest this 
part of the argument, and examine a few objections to the valid- 
ity of the records. 

CONTRADICTION AND ERROR ARE CHARGED AGAINST THEM. 

" The evangelists do not agree in their narrative of the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection, and are at discord in many other 
points." 

To this we reply that the four evangelists do agree in every 
essential point of the narrative. They speak of different inci- 
dents, and group the facts somewhat differently, but do not 
contradict each other. Apparent contradictions are reconcil- 
ed, when we comprehend all the facts in the case. Much has 
been made of the conflict of time between Mark and John. 
Mark says that Christ was crucified about the third hour of the 
day, and John says that he was in Pilate's judgment Jiall about 
the sixth hour. How could he be in the judgment ball three 
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boors after his crncifixion ? He was not. Mark uses the Jew- 
ish style of reckoning time, while John uses the Roman style. 
One begins the day at midnight, the other at six o'clock in the 
. morning, our time. Mark's third hour would be nine o'clock, 
our time, and John's sixth hour would be six o'clock, our time, 
so that there were three hours from the time John says that 
Christ was in the judgment hall to the time Mark says that he 
was crucified. John uniformly reckons time as we do, begin- 
ning the day at midnight, while the other disciples usually use 
the Hebrew style. 

But if we were unable to reconcile apparent disagreements 
in the records, it would not prove that they are positively 
irreconcilable. If we knew a little more of the facts and cir- 
cumstances, all might be plain, which now may be obscure. 
Since the evidence of inspiration is so strong, we have no right 
to doubt the credibility of the records, until we know that they 
are positively irreconcilable. This we cannot know, so long as 
it is possible that some fact, which might explain the case, is 
unknown to us. 

Here is a case from the field of science, which illustrates our 
point. Some years since, certain irregularities in the move- 
ments of the planet Uranus were discovered, which were appar- 
ently inconsistent with the laws of gravitation. Great efforts 
were made to explain them, but the mystery still hung around 
the case. Some lost faith in the universality of the law of 
gravitation, declared that the movements of Uranus proved that 
there were exceptions to the law, and that the faith of philoso- 
phers on this point must be surrendered. Others replied, that 
the evidence of the universality of this law was so strong that 
we ought not to doubt it, just because of inability to explain a 
few phenomena which were apparently irreconcilable with it. 
Subsequent discoveries proved that the phenomena which gave 
them the trouble, resulted from the influence of satellites, and 
were in harmony with the great law. When they came to know 
all the facts, their trouble ceased. 

Were they not wise who said, " Hold on to your faith in the 
law of gravitation, though unable to explain all the phenome- 
na ?" So are those wise who believe in the inspiration of 
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the Bible, though unable to solve all difficulties which attend 
it. 

Objectors have made a strong point of Daniers history of 
Bclshazzar, king of Babylon ; as profane histoi^y makes no men- 
tion of such a king. So they infer that Daniel^s story is a fic- 
tion; that there was no such king, and that all which is said of 
him is fable, and hence the whole prophecy unreliable. How 
to answer this objection the learned knew not, and over it skep- 
tics took comfort. But, in 1854, Col. Rawlinson, of the British 
army, discovered among several clay-pots iu Um-Qeer (the Ur 
of the Ghaldces) two which contained memorials of NaboniduS; 
the last king of Babylon, from which it appears that his eldest 
son's name was Belshazzar, and that he was elevated to a joint 
occupancy of the throne with his father, and was king when the 
city was taken by the Mcdcs and Persians. This discovery 
solves a serious difficulty, and not only proves that the state- 
ments of Daniel are correct, but that it is unsafe and unfair to 
decide that the records of the Bible arc untrustworthv because 
we cannot verify every fact there stated. 

In 2 Kings 18: 13 — 16, we have an account of the demands 
of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, upon Ilezekiah, king of Jeru- 
salem. It is stated that Hezekiah totally impoverished himself 
to appease the Assyrian king; yet it is stated in Isa. 39, that 
Hezekiah, immediately after this, had immense treasures of 
gold. How came he by them ? Skeptics would have made u 
point of this, and urged that the whole account is false, because 
he is made so very poor, and so soon after spoken of as so very 
rich, had it not been for a sentence in 2 Ghron. 32 : 22, 23,. 
which informs us that as soon as the king of Assyria left Jeru- 
salem '* many brought presents to Hezekiah, so that he was 
magnified in the sight of all the nations.'* 

Aristobulus, the friend of Alexander the Great, watched by 
his death-bed, and relates that he died on the 30th of the Mac- 
edonian month Daccins. Enmencs and Diodotus, who kept the 
journal of Alexander, and who recount the progress of his mal- 
ady, say that he died on the evening of the 28th of the same 
month. Do critics reject these records as false becaase of 
this discrepancy ? Do they deny the existence of Alexander; 
25* 
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or that he died at the time and in tlie manner stated ? Not at 
all. They say that both records are worthy of credit, and if 
we knew all the circumstances; the disagreement would disap- 
pear. Why do they not treat the Bible with the game fair- 
ness ? Why do they exact from the Bible what they never ex- 
pect in the case of other writings ? It is not possible for us 
to fully explain everything, until we know everything; but onr 
ignorance is no good reason for doubting the validity of the sacred 
writings. 

Much ado has been made about the disagreement of numbers 
in the Bible. To those who do not know how easily the He- 
brew character?, which represent numbers, might be changed 
by copying, this class of objections appears formidable. But 
really they are very trivial, and not worthy of any serious at- 
tention. In the account of the plaji:ue which God sent upon the 
people for David's sin, it is said in one place to have lasted 
three years, (1 Chron. 21 : 12;) in another (2 Sam. 24: 13) it 
is made seven years. Now, the characters which stand for 
tht^ee, and seven, respectively, are very nearly alike, and one 
might easily be mistaken for the other. In 2 Chron. 8: 10, we 
read that a class of Solomon's officers were 250 in number, and 
in 1 Kings 9 : 23, the same officers are said to number 550, but 
the character which stands for two is so nearly like the one 
which stands for five, that no one need be surprised at the 
change in copying. In 2 Sam. 8 : 4, David is said to have taken 
700 horses from Hadadczer; in 1 Chron. 18:4, the number is 
7000. As a little dot, like our period, stands for the cipher in 
'the Hebrew, the change very easily occurred. In 1 Sara. 6:19, 
we read that the Lord smote 50,070 of the men of Bcthshe- 
mesh, while in some versions the number is 5070. In 1 Kings 
4: 26, Solomon is said to have had 40,000 stalled horses; in 2 
Chron. 9 : 25, it is 4,000. 

These examples are enough to show how the numbers of the 
Bible might become confused by the copyist during the ages 
which have passed since they were written, and by frequent 
transcribing, cease to stand in perfect agreement with the orig- 
inal or its own several parts. And every attentive reader of 
the Bible must know that its value as a revelation of the Divine 
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will; and a way of salvation, is not in the least affected by these 
nnnierical discrepancies. It is of no consequence whether the 
armies of David were 500,000 or only 50,000 ; whether Solomon 
had 40,000 horses, or only 4,000; whether Jeroboam slew 
6,000 men, or 50,000. It is not the object of the Bible to in- 
form us particularly upon these points ; they are merely inci- 
•dental, nothing of importance depends upon their accuracy, 
and hence they are left to the contingencies of change by copy* 
ists. 

THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 

Warm and earnest have been the battles on this field. 
Friends and foes of the Bible have brandished weapons hero, 
and deadly strife has often been proclaimed. Yet revelation 
and science have always remained fast friends, each helping the 
other. And so they are likely to do. 

Voltaire denied the existence of fossil remains, because they 
seemed to favor the idea of the flood. The Papists denied the 
circuit of the earth around the sun, because they thought ,the 
Bible taught otherwise. We smile at the simplicity of these 
parties, and yet not a few of the same spirit still argue, object, 
or are frightened. 

We will not attempt a review of this branch of the subject, 
but will be content with the statement of a few facts. 

1. Skeptics and materialists do not now pretend to suggest 
a disagreement between the Bible and the facts of astronomy. 
This was once their stronghold, and weak Christians were 
greatly troubled by their assaults. But that is all over now. 
The language of the Bible is admitted to be the popular lan- 
guage of men, and to be perfectly consistent with what is known 
of this science of the heavenly worlds. Victory here is on the 
side of the Bible. 

2. The geological battle is terminating in the same way. It 
was thought that if this world was proved to have been created 
before the Adamic period, the Bible must go to the wall. But 
a little attention revealed the fact that the Bible did not assert 
that the '< heavcife and the earth" were created at that time ; 
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but, "in the beginning God created them," which might have 
been a million of years before the Adannc period, for all aDj- 
thing the Bible says. 

3. Investigations as to the origin of man, show that the Bible 
account is sure to stand. After all the discoveries, specula- 
tions, and theories^ the scientific world still agrees with the 
Christian, that man did' not spring from the toad and come op, 
by gradual progression, but was created a man, as the Bible 
represents. 

4. It is an interesting fact, that the most learned and distin- 
guished students of science are also devout believers in the 
divinity of the Bible. This has always been the case. Who 
more distinguished in the scientific world than Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, Pascal, Miller, Lyel, Hitchcock and Agassiz ! Yet they 
never saw the least conflict between the word of God and the 
natural world. They taught (or teach) that the same God was 
the author both of the Bible and science, and the more they 
learned of the order and history of the universe, the more they 
believed in the sacred oracles. Are these examples of no value 
to us ? May we "not trust their conclusions quite as safely 
as tho^e of men who dislike to meet God in nature, and 
resort to every conceivable hypothesis to set the facts of science 
against the Bible ? There is good reason to suspect that the 
impiety of the hearts of these skeptics warp the logic of their 
heads, and that they deny the divinity of the Bible because they 
do not "like to retain God in their thoughts." 

5. All other sacred books break down and totally fail before 
the light of science, while the Bible stands. 

A review of the books of all the other religions of the world, 
shows that they stand in remarkable contrast to the Bible ia 
this respect. They attempt to teach the order of the universe; 
are committed to the gross theories of the dark ages, so that 
they cannot be reconciled to advancing light. So, when the light 
comes, these books fall, faith in them is impossible. But the 
same light only shows that interpreters of the Bible were in er- 
ror, but the Bible itself perfectly true and in harmony with the 
new light of science. Is this a mere accidenMn the composition 
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of this book ? Does it not show that He who kuows all things 
from the beginning presided over its structure, and preserved 
it from error ? 

6. The moral effect of faith in the Bible is a fact which has 
great weight. 

Indisputably that which proves a uniform and lasting bless- 
ing to man, must be true. Falsehood does not permanently 
bless, truth does. Now, the Bible does make men better and 
happier, wherever it is received as the word of God. No can- 
did man will dispute this. The facts are too patent to be 
ignored. It has been on trial for a long time, under various 
circumstances ; and in all cases has made men more honest, in- 
dustrious, benevolent, kind, intelligent, and manly. Every ele- 
ment which makes up a noble and ripe civilization, is promoted 
by the Bible, so much so that those nations who partially receive 
and obey it, contrast with the other nations of the earth, as a 
fruitful field contrasts with the desert ; as the garden contrasts 
with the wilderness. 

Can this fact be accounted for on any other hypothesis than 
that the Bible is true ? Do we gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles ? Will a bitter fountain yield such sweet water 
as this ? Can a fraud, a lie, produce such results ? Never ! 
By the fruits we know that the Bible is the word of God. 

This same old controversy will go on, so long as there are 
Christians and sinners on the earth; the objections will ever 
be the same in spirit, though changed in form, and the results 
will be in the future as in the past, victory for the Bible. God 
has not built this temple of truth on the sand; the breath of 
mortals cannot overturn it; << Heaven and earth shall pass 
awav, but the word of the Lord endureth forever." 
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Art. IV.— four MONTHS IN CAMP. 

A prominent feature of missionary life in India is the annual 
itinerancy, which occupies from three to four months, the time 
being longer in higher and shorter in lower latitudes. In this 
district the solar heat is so much moderated during the months 
of November, December, January and February, that a party 
can quite comfortably live in tents. During this cool season, 
travelling by day, is also practicable, and hence it is that the 
missionary improves it for doing a very desirable work, visit- 
ing the towns and villages more or less remote from his sta- 
tion, which are not regularly supplied with the means of grace. 
It is not unfrequently the case even tiow, after well nigh three- 
quarters of a century since the gospel preacher first came to 
India, that a village is found with its thousands of souls, to 
whom the glad tidings of salvation have never been published. 
For centuries, without let or remonstrance, the devotees of pa- 
ganism have revelled and gloried in their deeds of darkness. 
To places such as these, and to others little better, where most 
vague and contradictory rumors concerning the Christian relig- 
ion have been circulated, it is the duty and exalted privilege of 
the itinerating missionary to carry the good news that a fono- 
tain has been opened for sin and uncleanness, where the world's 
iniquity may be washed away. 

It will be the object of this paper to treat of the principal 
points of interest and encouragement in the four months of 
itinerancy just closed. To the friends of missions, who work 
and watch for the world's evangelization, these facts may carry 
something of comfort and hope. I wish to speak wot merely 
of the incidents of the season, but more particularly of those 
phases of life and experience which come ["nost frequently un- 
der our notice, and of which these incidents are but the sym- 
bols, serving to illustrate what lies deeper down. 

1. The first fact that will be likely to impress ono upon go- 
ing out among the people, is that the Hindoos are rigidly d^ 
voted to their religion. The evidences of this stare at JOQ 
from every quarter. Not a day's march but brings fresh proof 
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of it, not a night's halt among tliem but sends the living fact 
home closer to the observerls mind. It is, I have thought, 
impossible to conceive of a nation more wedded to their relig- 
ion. To be sure, it is one of form and not faith, of the body 
and not of the sod, still, it is a part of the Hindoo's self, and 
he who uadcrtakes to divorce the one from the other, will learn 
the strength of the union. 

Now there are manifest indications of the Hindoo's devotion 
to his religion. There are his words, his actions, and particu- 
larly his sacrifices. I have often said within myself, would 
that Christians were as loyal in their speech to their Saviour as 
the idolater here is to his god. Many as his gods arc, their 
names are ever on his lips. Fond mothers teach these to ten- 
der children, the pet birds are also taught them, the house, the 
street, the village echoes with them from morn till night. 
I saw an old man in the grey morniug sitting beside a beautiful 
river, the clear waters laving his feet, a.s he looked out. into 
the stream and recited the titles of his favorite god. Poor old 
man ! fitter far had he been musing on that deep chill river in- 
to whose dark flood his worn and weary pilgrim feet must so 
soon sink ! To him it was good to publish the gracious salva- 
tion of the gospel. And a few days after, a group of merry 
children were chanting tlic praises of the most corrupt of sen- 
sual gods, in a little hut near which I was resting during a 
shower. 0, how hard a thing to i/nteach a child these early 
lessons ! The farmer at his plow and the trader in his shop, 
men of every calling, and women, too, are ever and anon re- 
peating the names and the works of their gods. But nowhere, 
perhaps, is this practice so noticeable as among the pilgrims 
along the principal thoroughfares. Downcast and despondent 
as they often become, nothing will put life into them so .surely 
as one general shout for Jugarnatli, — the lord of the world. 
Let one tired plodder lift the cheer, and every ear in the long 
line catches it, and every voice, from the rough bass of tiie pa- 
triarchs to the shrill soprano of the girls, swells the sound and 
rings it out upon the sultry air. Most emplMtically may it be 
said that the lips of this people are consecrated to idolatry. 

But it does not stop here. The Hindoo acts no less than 
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speaks his religion. One lovely day we were camped in a 
larj;:e villap;e. Directly in the centre of it was an immense 
stone temple, facing on the principal street. The idol worship- 
ped was a giant that is said to have overcome the demons in 
this country many centuries ago. The ground in front of the 
temple was kept scrupulously clean, even across the street. 
While walking to our preaching stand, I noticed that many men, 
women, and children, too, would halt in front of the temple and 
prostrate themselves at full length upon the ground, and before 
rising press their foreheads several times in the dust, so as to 
carry away an impress of the spot. Through the busy day, 
while carts were passing in great numbers, this practice was 
kept up. While considering this superstitious reverence, my 
mind rapidly flew back to scenes still too frequent in enlighten- 
ed lands ; for instance, a deacon with his hat on and a cigar in 
his mouth, swaggering about the sanctuary on the Sabbath. 
Contrasts such as these will now and then suggest themselves, 
and they will certainly not come out of place in a paper like 
this.' Sometimes, perhaps, this may render the incidents relat- 
ed doubly profitable by applying the lesson they teach. 

I was sadly impressed with the devotedness of the Hindoos 
one evening upon entering a very large village. It had been a 
long day, for we broke camp at one, A. M., and, save one hour 
for rest and lunch, had driven the bullocks till 5 P. M. We 
were tired and faint. Before us, just behind a grove of lovely 
palms, lay the village, celebrated throughout the region for its 
intense idolatry. The sun was already on the horizon, and our 
carts were still a mile away. And then there came to our cars 
the sound of many temple bells. Sweet yet sad the ringing of 
those bells was to us. It carried us back so swiftly to the dear 
American church bells, which summon 6od*8 people to his holy 
temples. And the tears would come when we dwelt on the 
•melancholy contrast. As we rode in, seeking pitching ground, 
many of the temple doors stood open, and the people were 
gathered without, eager to gaze on the idols. Music and danc- 
ing were heard within. These were to rouse the god for the 
evening service. One temple attracted our attention. Im* 
mense in its proportions, fronted by huge pillars, supporting & 
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broad balcony, a tall spire stretching heavenward ; these are 
some of the outward features attracting notice. To the front 
of this, where the4]gly idol was distinctly visible, a mother was 
carrying her babe. I couldn't have blamed the little innocent, 
had she shrieked with terror at such a horrid figure, — but no 
one knows how many times the parent had taken it there be- 
fore. 

The Hindoo is remarkably willing to sacrifice for his relig- 
ion. Would you look upon a picture of sacrifice ? We were 
coming home from a fortnight's trip to the north. My.Don was 
moving on at a fine gallop towards our halting place, when I 
heard a groan by the roadside. There lay two old men, in- 
firm, weary and sick. They are pilgrims. Their home is in 
the north-eastern provinces. They have visited the shrine of 
Jugarnath at Pooree, and are now homeward-bound. Hun- 
dreds of miles stretch before them still. They are sad, yes, 
weeping. See the tears that now fall fast down their cheeks. 
And why ? Footsore and faint they fell by this roadside, and 
the thought came over them that all their pilgrimage had been 
in vain. They tell me this. One is blind and the other par- 
tially so. Fatigue, exposure, hunger, have fearfully reduced 
them, so that now, hardly able to walk on, they have fallen to 
die. These wasted forms, can any one yet preach to them ? 
Are there souls in these skeletons? 0, can it be that God's 
image inhabits a body which for so many years has been given 
a " living sacrifice" to satan? Depraved, deformed, desolate 
human soul! Only He who can save "/o the uitermosf^ can 
help it. We point the pilgrims to Jesus. Not too late yet to 
come to him. We help them to the neighboring bazaar, and 
gallop on. The vultures had noticed these old men before I 
did, and were preparing for a feast. Had they lain there until 
night, these vultures, together with the jackals and dogs, would 
undoubtedly have finished what little life still lingered in the 
famished bodies, and the morning reveal nothing save scattered 
and well-picked bones. I happened one day in November to 
come directly upon such a scene. Holding up my pony, I ex- 
amined it for a moment. Every indication was that the woman 
had not been dead an hour. No less than a hundred ugly yul- 

26 
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tures were fighting over the remains of the pilgrim. Dogs and 
jackals, too, were there, drawing limb from limb. Pull one- 
half of the flesh had been devoured. In disgust I turned away 
from this, another sacrifice to Jugarnath. A friend whom I 
met further on, stated that but an hour before he passed tbe 
woman, apparently only resting by the wayside. 

Whoever witnesses these sad apd fruitless sacrifices must 
feel, — 0, that the generation that now lives might escape theml 
But how perverse is human nature ! Right past the dreadful 
sight we have just looked upon, hundreds of youthful pilgrims 
journey on, heeding not the solemn warning. And is not that 
broad way which leads down to eternal destruction on both 
sides thickly strewn with the carcasses of the fallen lost? 
And yet how madly the multitudes are sweeping past these 
monuments of folly to irretrievable ruin ! 

2. The missionary is strongly impressed with another fact, 
which is, that the Hindoos are very jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon their religion. How many ways they have of ex- 
pressing this 1 Sometimes by ridicule. " Jesus Christ again," 
sings out a voice in the congregation ; " wellj who was his moik- 
er ? She wasnH a married woman, was she V This excites a 
general laugh, and dissipates all serious impressions. Any 
funny turn will raise a roar of merriment. A favorite thin^ 
which impatient ones are often flinging out, when fearful 
lest the preacher is producing an efiect, is this : " So you want 
us all to eat beef, wear beards, and be Christians, do you ?" 
Another catches a chance when there is a lull in the exercise, 
and the profound silence betokens conviction, and boldly asks: 
" Shall we all turn white by obeying Christ ?" In Orissa this 
style of ridicule is far more frequent than in this section of India. 
The Bengalis oftener betake themselves to wily argumentation, 
or showy objections. Many illustrations of both these methods 
of warding olF a direct attack, or easing down a troubled con- 
science, have come under our notice during the season. For 
instance, here is an argument for idolatry. It is in everybody's 
mouth: " We cannot see the great queen ; she lives far away 
in England ; but we must obey her ; how ! She sends her 
officers, — the governor-general, the judge, the m^agistrate, the 
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police, and so on. It is through them that we obey the queen. 
It is our duty to respect and obey all these her officers. Just so 
we cannot see God. He is a spirit, and resides in heaven. 
But it is none the less our duty to obey him. These idols are 
all his agents or officers. By worshipping them we are really 
worshipping God." This so-called argament, being vulnerable 
at every point, is dissected and exposed. The import of the 
first and second commandments of the decalogue is brought out 
and applied. An appeal is made to the people to forsake 
their false gods, and serve only Him who made them. This 
excites some concern in the priests present, who have a sharp 
eye to their own craft, and they step forward to the rescue by 
propounding some pompous question, which completely turns 
the topic. 

Just here, while speaking of Hindoo arguments, I wish to 
call attention to a fact well worth noticing. It is this : In or- 
der to handle these in a masterly manner, — to make the very 
argument adduced tell with greater force against those who 
bring it forward, there is needed a familiar acquaintance with 
the Hindoo modes of thinking. No one can have the ad- 
vantage, in this respect, of a native preacher. Very forcibly 
was I impressed with this on one occasion. Nearly fifty miles 
to the west of this, in a jungly district, we were encamped near 
a market ground. On the market day hundreds assembled. 
Under a beautiful tree, near our tent, we took our stand for 
preaching. The audience was large and attentive. Our belov- 
ed brother, Mahes Ghund Boy, a Bengali native preacher, was 
present, and made one of his happiest efforts. It will not fail 
of interestiag the reader, while it illustrates the remark made 
above. Some one had spoken a few words, apologizing for 
idol-worship. Singling him out in the congregation, Mahes 
proceeded to catechise him after this manner : 

'^ Can you see the air you breathe ? Can you tell its dimen- 
sions or its color ? Can you taste it ? Suppose, then, some 
one should tell you that this air all about us is six cubits long, 
four wide, and three deep, — that it is of a certain shape, — that 
it tastes sweet, and is of a red color. Would you believe him 7" 
The man answers each time in the negative. '' Very well,' 
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resumes MaheS; '^you cannot see God; you know not, nor can 
you knoWf his shape, his color, his dimensions. Should, there- 
fore, a Brahmin tell you that God is three cubits high, two 
wide, and one thick, — that his Jace is red and eyes black, and 
that he is shaped like a man, would you believe him ?" Not 
waiting for the one addressed to make reply, many voices ex- 
claimed in concert, " No." The case was a clear one, and the 
people were convinced of its fairness. The Brahmins frowned, 
while our brother went on to apply the point that bad been 
made. 

There is still another way which the Hindoo has of showing 
his displeasure towards Christianity. It is by urging certain 
popular and plausible objections. This is done more for di- 
verting attention and engaging the audience, than for serious 
discussion. It indicates, therefore, how alert the leaders of the 
people are to parry off all home thrusts. Among many of 
these objections, I shall speak of two which have been oftenest 
urged during the season, and which appear to tell most upon 
the people. They both alike appeal to self-interest in the 
Hindoo, and this is, of all others, the consideration to move 
him. The first is simply this: " If we become Christians, stop 
lying and cheating, our work is at once at a stand-still. We 
cannot live without these.^^ What a picture of business^ — where 
the rule, not the exception, is falsehood and fraud 1 The idea 
seems to be a deep-seated one, that the lie and the ruse are 
indispensable to success. Truth and fair deal would put a pe- 
riod to all petty gains, and very soon shut up shop. Thus they 
reason. When the purchaser and the vender have a mutoal 
understanding to the effect that the one must cheat and the 
other be cheated ; — when, in fact, every business transaction 
may bo reduced to the formula, — you lie and I lie, and he who 
lies the steepest gets the sharpest bargain — it is easy to see 
that honesty might be rather a losing policy in a merely pecuni- 
ary point of view. So long as their god is their belly, who 
wonders they are incapable of any higher and truer vi^w of 
the case ? The other objection, and a sad one it is, too, is this: 
^^ If we become Christians, we shall be disinherited and turned 
out of house and home.^^ A grave consideration indeed is this 
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to the Hindoo. Who will give me bread ? is a question that 
comes much nearer to his heart than, Who toill save my soul ? 
Christianity ruins caste, the world over. And these poor mor- 
tals terribly dread becoming outcasts. Then, again, there is 
the outright persecution in addition to the thorough contempt 
in which they are held. To how many in Christian lands this 
very thing has been a stumbling-block ! Can we wonder that 
It is such here 7 But of this more will be said further on. It 
is only cited here because, being a powerful point, it is employ- 
ed so shrewdly to draw oflF the people, when their leaders, the 
priests, grow jealous of any encroachment upon their religion. 
Nor is it at all strange that they are suspicious. They are 
wise enough to know that the mere breath of purity will surely 
tend to tear down their fabric of corruption. Virtue will in- 
evitably tend to dry up their cess-pools of licentiousness. 
Therefore it is that, like those possessed of devils, they cry to 
be let alone. But by the grace of God* these wicked men shall 
BOt be let alone. In their ears must the gospel be proclaimed, 
whether they will hear or forbear. 

3. Another thing must be gratefully recorded concerning the 
Hindoos, which is that they have foresight enough to perceive 
that Christianity f if adopted^ would lay the axe at the root of 
their sensuality. It is now becoming more and better under- 
stood that our holy religion holds out to them spiritual rather 
than temporal pleasures and emoluments. There was a time 
when the missionary was asked by those contemplating a change 
in their creed : " How much toill I get for becoming a Chris- 
tian T The question is still asked by some. One day, after 
we had been preaching twice a day for well nigh a week, in a 
large place, two young men came to me. They were well 
dressed, and manifestly from families of a high class in society. 
They spoke seriously at first, and I began to hope well of them, 
but very soon came out the real issueu << Sir^ I want to know 
just what salary we can get by becoming Christians. What 
appointments can you secure forus in the government service?" 
Poor stupid souls, after hearing us preach so often of faith and 
love and a keeping of Christ's commands, they still thought we 
might buy up a few converts with fat bribes and promises of 
26* 
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promotion. And these fellows seemed really disappointed 
when they were given to understand that we did not trafiBc in 
rupees and offices, but came for the sole purpose of calling 
the people to repentance of their sins and to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, although these things prevail to some extent, yet it ia 
gratifying to perceive that with the people generally there 
prevails a juster estimate of the scope and work of Christiani- 
ty. It is always pleasing to see evidences of this. One even- 
ing I was preaching to a large company at the tent-door. It 
was in a place where the temples of infamy abounded and har- 
lots were numerous. While reviewing the precepts of the 
Decalogue, and particularly applying the seventh commandment 
to my audience, one fine-looking man exclaimed with earnest- 
ness : " Why, this religion forbids adultery r Another time, 
while Mahes was speaking to a very large congregation in the 
bazaar, he had occasion to mention our Lord's words : " He 
that loveth father or mother more than ms is not worthy ofms; 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me" These were not understood, so the preacher went on 
to illustrate supreme love to God. We very soon had several 
evidences that the matter was at length understood. " / donH 
want Jesus Christ," cries one. " You can't convert us to such a 
religion" exclaims another. Quite a confusion was produced. 
Some ridiculed the idea of loving God most and best. Others 
became irritated, and commenced giving abuse. As we walked 
home that evening, the Lord gave us comfort. A man who had 
witnessed the whole scene, calmly remarked : " You Christians 
never get angry when reviled" The good seed had fallen in 
one heart at least. That man had learned that our gospel was 
a gospel of love towards both God and man. 

4. Another thing is now becoming quite conspicuous in Hin- 
doo society, that is, the better educated afid refined among them 
are tending to deism. The facts in the case are two. The 
first is, that they are ashamed of idolatry and its accompanying 
degradation. The second is, that they are not willing to em- 
brace Christianity, either because they look upon it as benealh 
them, or because they choose to abide in their sins. In nearly 
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all towns of importance there are some of these deists to be 
found. It will naturally suggest itself to the reader to in- 
quire, — do not these men encounter persecution such as falls to 
the lot of Christian converts ? By no means. There may be 
solitary exceptions, — ^but as a general rule these men are too 
shrewd to suffer much. They closely resemble certain of the 
idols which they profess to have renounced. They have sever- 
al faces, — two, three or more, just a» best serves the purpose. 
I know a man who admirably illustrates this policy. He be- 
longs to a familj of priests, who, of course, are most devoted 
to the Hindoo religion. This man, having enjoyed excellent 
opportunities for acquiring information, and having made toler- 
able proficiency in the study of English, very naturally has ris- 
en above the superstition of his younger years. Ho has em- 
braced deistical sentiments, and having heard of such men as 
Hume, (iibbon, Voltaire, Parker, Newman and Colenso, who 
disbelieve the Bible and rely on the human intellect, he 
parades their names, and boasts of his creed. He denies human 
depravity, freely says that he does not sin, and hence stands in 
no need of an atonement. " And should 1 sin,^^ he adds, "t/?Ay 
may I not come directly to my Father God ? what occasion for 
a Mediator ?'' He laughs at all image worship, and derides 
the favorite views and practices of his pagan friends. This is 
the face that we see. When at home, I am told, this enlightened 
worshipper of one God is a devoted heathen. He wears the 
Brahminical thread, the badge of his priesthood, and so con- 
ducts himself as to keep on the best of terms with his kindred. 
This is the face the idolaters see. Of course, our friend is ex- 
empt from all persecution. These deists have organizations in 
the cities and larger villages, and meet occasionally for a relig- 
ious service. They are producing, however, very little impres- 
sion upon the common people. Their members are, so many 
of them, as openly vicious as before, that they cannot command 
respect. A young prince of extensive wealth has recently left 
this society of deists in Midnapore. The reason he assigns is 
their laxity of morals. He, poor man, like one who came to 
Jesos, is striving to get to heaven by his good works. He can- 
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not receive Christ. " How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of OodT 

5. Another thing we have remarked during the past season 
while travelling among the people, which is that the English 
is rapidly becoming the language of the country. In many 
towns we now meet with some who speak our own language 
with facility. The idioms, however, which abound in our speech, 
are seldom correctly loarned. Some amusing blunders are 
frequently heard. We were in camp at quite a large village to 
the north of this. One evening a governmental ofiScial, who had 
a fair knowledge of English, called upon us. He wished some 
medicine for his babe, who, said the man, " had been very ill, 
and suffering from acclimatizing sickness^ Flattering us, as 
a matter of course, upon our knowledge of the Bengali, ho re- 
marked that he had " some little acquaintance with Bengali" 
Now that it is becoming so popular a thing to use the English, 
many of the Bengalis feign to be thus wonderfully ignorant of 
their mother tongue, as if ashamed to have it known that it 
was possible for them to speak so vulgar a dialect, or, indeed, 
anything short of the English. The British government has 
now established many schools throughout the country, where 
English is taught. It is often that these school boys sing out, 
" good morning" and " good evening" to us in the bazaar, and 
they are quite as likely to get the wrong as the right saluta- 
tion for the time of the day. These boys sometimes grow im- 
mensely proud of their attainments, when they can put a couple 
of monosyllables together straight. They are at once lifted to 
an almost infinite superiority above their fellows who know 
^^ nothing but Bengali" and this makes them insolent at times. 

There is a large English school at T . Some of its pupils 

know something, and others fancy they do. While preaching 
to a large and attentive audience in the bazaar one evening, we 
saw a company of these boys approaching. Mahes was speak- 
ing at the time with marked eflfect. They very soon began to ask 
needless questions, and get up a laugh. Their number being 
by no means inconsiderable, and their wit and fun coming in 
upon the preacher from several directions, somewhat discon- 
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certed him, and soon made him quit. It was my duty to follow 
him in addressing the people, and in order to do this, these up- 
starts must be silenced. So I began by turning square upon 
them, and assuring them that it was not to the credit of their 
school and teacher, nor of learning generally, for them to con- 
duct themselves so insolently. A few words quieted them, and 
we were able to complete our discourse. Upon returning 
home, many of the boys, to whom I had tried to speak kindly 
but firmly, came around me, and in various ways began to apol- 
ogize for their rudeness. " You will not anger on us, sir," 
said one. " You will pardon," said another. And so many 
petitioned for forgiveness for having so disturbed my native 
preacher. One of the leaders of the company followed me to 
my tent, and there, time and again, plead for pardon. My as- 
sarances could hardly satisfy them, so afraid were they of being 
reported to the head-master or the police. These boys never 
troubled us again. Some of them became our fast friends. 
One prominent among them lingered at our tent the last even- 
ing we were there, saying, " / am very sorry that you are go- 
ing" How much of hope we might have for India could we 
see these school boys morally as well as mentally trained I 
But, alas, it is to be feared that many will be ruined by these 
very privileges 1 

The bearing of what has been said upon our work will sug- 
gest itself to all. We may ere many years have to do a eon- 
siderable part of our work in the English language, — that part 
of it particularly which has to do with the better educated 
classes. How soon this may be is uncertain, but the day can- 
not be a very remote one when our own tongue will prevail 
extensively. The government are doing much to hasten it. 
This field will then be open to those who desire to preach 
Christ to .the heathen, but have been kept away from the fact 
that so long a time was required to master a foreign language. 

6. Another thing, a gratifying fact indeed, has been remark- 
ed during our itinerancy, which is, that the common people re- 
gard the missionaries as their friends. It may be said, with- 
out at all overstating it, that they have confidence in us. They 
have sense enough to perceive that the priests are grinding 
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them down in the dust, and by innumerable tricks making use 
of them to subserve their selfish interests. And the people 
know, toO| that the priests are no friends of ours. Many times 
wo openly reprove them, and in the presence of the mnltitade 
expose their manoeuvres and finesse. On one occasion, there 
happened to be a score or more of these Brahmins in oar con- 
gregation. For full two hours we preached directly to them. 
And when we called on them to speak (which they are usnallj 
ready enough to do) if they could say anything in favor of their 
system of plunder all were speechless. The people witness 
our frequent discussions with their priests, and often shoot 
for joy upon seeing them worsted in argument. They know 
that our religion means deliverance from the tyranny of these 
wicked men. We have frequent evidences that the masses 
hold the missionary in high esteem as a devoted friend and 
benefactor. 

There is one thing which has contributed somewhat to this 
in our district. I refer to the medical aid which we are ena- 
bled to render the sick and suflfering wherever our camp may 
be. Not unfrequcntly our tent is thronged by patients with 
every variety of trouble from a simple cut to leprosy in the 
surgical line, and from stomach-ache to chronic gout in the 
medical. And it is a great pleasure to be able to help the 
poor sufferers. They are served gratuitously, but those better 
off are charged for their remedies. By such an arrangement, 
we endeavor to make the Mission Dispensary a self-supporting 
institution. It is often the very best way to call mens* atten- 
tion to the sinful soul by treating the diseased body. One even- 
ing, while moving southward, we were resting beneath a lovely 
shade tree, when a poor leper appeared. He was of course a 
pauper and seeking alms. His fingers and toes were well-nigb 
gone, and the blotches and sores of the fearful malady were 
thickly spread over his body. Soon, at longest, it would ter- 
minate his existence. While we looked upon and studied this 
loathsome plague, a congregation gathered around. It was 
too late for treatment, but we could help the patient in two 
ways still. We could help him to his daily food, and we could 
point him to the Great Physician of both soul and body. What 
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a picture of that more terrible malady of the soal we had be- 
fore us. To the audience the character of the leprosy is ex- 
plained, and then the striking analogy between it and sin is 
pointed out. And when the application is finished and a few 
pice slipped into the leper's hand, our carts have come up, 
and on we go. Bat perhaps under no circumstances can we so 
fitly press home the wants of a sinful heart as when the com- 
laint is the direct fruit of vice. The very first evening that 
we passed in camp, quite a number of patients visited our tent, 
the majority of whom were suflFering from the effects of sinful 
ndulgencc. After the prescriptions had been made out, 
Mabes and I preached to them and their friends, quite a com- 
pany having gathered. As we stood preaching that beautiful 
October night, the moon shining calmly down upon our little 
congregation of the sick, and the friends who had accompanied 
them, it occurred to mo how similar, in many respects, is our work 
to the blessed work which engaged our precious Saviour's heart 
and hands. How the sick flocked to see him I And how gra- 
ciously he healed and blessed them ! 0, that we had more of 
his compassion and more of his holy zeal 1 It is a comfort to 
do a little for these suflFering creatures. But we long to do 
more. Is it wrong to wish that we had the power of healing? 
Not by means of medical agents, but such power as the apos- 
tles had ? I have longed for it, when looking out upon the 
many whom medicine could not cure. Is not this power still 
alive in the church? Have we any evidence from Scripture 
that this and other like powers were to be discontinued after the 
time of the apostles ? Did not the Lord in John 14 : 12 distinct- 
ly state that these were to be the heritage of all who believed 
on him ? Does not Paul, in 1 Cor. 12, confirm this view? But 
the reader must pardon this digression, for these questions 
have been often in my mind since returning to India. 

At no time is it so great a privilege to assist the people as 
when a fearful epidemic is prevailing. Such was the case at a large 
place thirty miles north-cast of this, where we were encamped 
for several days in January. That dreadful scourge of India, 
the cholera, was carrying oflF its victims by scores. It was pit- 
iable indeed to see the numbers who came for medicine. Bight 
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in the midst of a discourse; a man arrives and cries out, ^^ Do, 
missionary f give m,e some cholera m^ediciney — my wife is very 
sicky A rich old miser wants his bottle at half price, and coollj 
stands to banter while his boy is dying at home ! PeiTerse 
human nature shows every phase here. But it is so good to 
find a spirit that really loves, that knows something of true con- 
nubial or filial affection. Thank God, there are some such. It 
was at the place spoken of above, that one night I was roused 
from sleep. It was 1 o'clock, A. M. A young man was calling in 
a sad, solemn tone, " Sahib, Sahib T What is wanted ? " Afy 
father is sick, and I want m,edicine.^^ What ails him ? " Ckok- 
ray How long sick ? " Since eight last evening,^' Five hoursj 
thought I, there is no hope. The son pleads tenderly for his 
father. I can give hiai no encouragement. He hastens away 
with the vial of medicine. The next day we learn of the father's 
death. When applied to in season, the success of cholera 
treatment has been gratifying, but i?i season here means very 
early. I may say in this connection, that were our means 
ampler, much more might be done by the Dispensary Depart- 
ment. 

7. The most gratifying fact that we have to report is, that 
some of this benighted race are coming to regard Christ as 
their friend. It is good to feel that the people look upon us as 
their friends, but far better that they welcome Jesus as their 
Saviour. " Jesus Christ is the reproach of your preaching," 
said a baboo to us, as we were publishing the gospel in the bazaar. 
But to some this Christ has become the power of God unto sal- 
vation. Let us first speak of inquirers and then of converts. 
In several places it has pleased God to send us some who were 
seeking to know Him who alone can forgive sins. It will suf- 
fice to mention two. An old man, of noble bearing and 
thoughtful countenance, stood among our auditors one evening. 
It was our first effort in the principal street of a large town. 
As we were walking to camp, this venerable man ran after us 
and begged for a book, saying : " Do give me a book abotU 
Jesus Christ, that I may go home and read it all night." 0, 
how blessed a thing it is in a land like this, where all are fol- 
lowing hard after sin, to hear even a single voice calling after 
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Him who came to save man from his sins 1 The desired book 
was given, and faithfully read that night. On the following 
day, the man visited oar camp. Mahes had a long talk with 
him before bringing him to me. Rejoicing and praising God, 
the preacher brought him in and introduced him as the man 
who hailed us for the book the evening before. He was a pub- 
lic teacher among the Hindoos, and had many pupils. For a 
long time he had been very much dissatisfied with the religion 
of his fathers. Finding no deliverance and no hope in it him- 
self, he could not longer make disciples to it from among those 
younger and inexperienced. He told me that he had faithfully 
searched all the Hindoo Shasters for relief, but found none. 
And as he spoke the tears streamed down his cheeks. '' No 
salvation yet, and Fm growing old ! Last night what you 
said about Jesus Christ interested me ; and I have read your 
book, and feel satisfied that he is my Saviour. Now tell me 
how to believe on him and be saved^ Thus he spoke, to all 
appearances perfectly sincere in what he said. Wo conversed 
long about the way of salvation, and he seemed to gain light. 
Upon leaving, I gave him a gospel, and invited him to our tent 
service on the Sabbath, which came the next day. He promised 
to come, but, it being very rainy, came not. Once more only 
did we see him. He was sadder than before, and more reserv- 
ed. It was very manifest that his friends, learning of his visit 
to us, had been persecuting him. . We spoke whatever words 
of cheer and comfort we could, and urged him to persevere in 
his determination to forsake all for Christ. He loft us, and 
we have seen his face no more, nor had any news from him. 
Let the reader help us pray for this man. Would to God not 
only he but also many of his pupils may come out boldly in favor 
of Christianity. He who has begun the good work in his heart 
can complete it. 

The only other case that I shall mention is that of a lovely 
young man who visited us several times, and seriously inquired 
concerning the Lord Jesus. He is a pleader in the magistrates' 
court, and a person of considerable ability. Several times he 
accompanied us to the bazaar, and sometimes would speak for 
ua when a discussion was raised, or when violent objections 

27 
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were put forward. It did appear that this young man was re- 
ally in earnest for his soul's salvation. But he, too, must en- 
counter bitter and cruel persecutions. When we came away 
we supplied him with religious books, and can but hope that 
through the Divine blessing he may find Christ precious to 
save. O that there were a missionary there in that largo town 
where both of these interesting cases occurred 1 

During the cool season, we can stay in a place only long 
enough to drop the seed of the kingdom, and then hasten on to 
another. In many places only 07ice is the word of life publish- 
ed as we pass along. In a market, in a jattra, in a bazaar, or 
in a village, the good news of salvation is proclaimed, and a 
few tracts and portions of God*s word distributed, and the 
place may get no more attention for years, as it is impractica- 
ble for us to go over all the ground each year. But how won- 
derfully can God work through agents comparatively insignifi- 
cant I What a power for good a single page, even a single 
verse of God's word has exerted ! In this land the toiler's 
heart is cheered sometimes by the vast and glorious results of 
weak and humble efforts. It is God who gives the increase, 
and from a single seed, by his blessing, may come a mighty 
harvest. This paper cannot be completed without our record- 
ing, to the praise of God, the conversion of several, who have 
been recently received into the church of Christ. 

BoNGSEE Mahaxtee is a man of perhaps forty-five or fifty. 
Twenty years ago, he received, through a friend, a small vol- 
ume of poetical tracts, published in the Oriya language, at the 
General Baptist Mission Press, Cuttack. This volume was 
given away with many Qthers at a market at Mahapal, on the 
Subernrika river, by my father, then missionary at Jellasore. 
This itinerating party gave no book away that season which, so 
far as we have yet learned, has produced so great and good 
results as the volume whose story we are about to tell. The 
man into whose hands it fell was at the time seriously dissatis- 
fied with the religion in which he was born and bred. He 
found in it no remission of sins, and no intelligent hope of 
heaven, but only superstition and ceremony. A fact that stag- 
gered his faith, was that the teachers and devotees of this re- 
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ligion were frequently the vilest and worst men in society. 
How, then, could their pupils be purer or better ? But he was 
determined to search the Shasters and see for himself whether 
or no there was such a thing as salvation to be found in them. 
He was plodding through the eleventh book of the Bbagabut, 
when, having found no traces of salvation yet, in the good prov- 
idence of God, a neighbor gave him a Christian treatise to pe- 
ruse. The two principal tracts in it were entitled, " T/ic Jewd 
Mine of SahxUionj^* and ^^ T}ie Essence of the True Religion.^'* 
Their names drew his attention, and very soon the Shasters 
were thrown aside, and he devoted himself to the new-found 
treasure. " For days," he told us at a recent missionary 
meeting, '^ I read and sang those lines, while the tears ran down my 
cheeks.*^ I cannot doubt his words, for when he reported him- 
self first to us at this station, he wept profusely, as he epoke of 
Ood's goodness in sending him that precious little volume. In 
it he finds the ten commandments, the sermon on the Mount, 
and an account of our Lord's miracles^ bis parables, his su£fer- 
iuga and death. Each of these tracts gives a good epitome of 
Christianity. He reads, and, reading, admires. But the bur- 
den in his heart grows no lighter. The book inculcates the 
necessity of prayer. Behold, he prays. That lone man, far 
removed from any of God's people, and in the midst of the 
rankest idolatry, begins a life of prayer. Angels must have 
contemplated the scene with joy and praise. His prayer is 
heard and his sins forgiven. Now, having tested for himself 
the value of the new religion, ho welcomes it with all his he art, 
not for himself only, but for his household. His aim now is to 
learn all that the little book can tell him about how to serve 
God, and whatever he learns, he at once begins to do. The 
Sabbath is recognized and made a day of special prayer and 
praise. The family altar is erected, and father, mother, and 
children gather around it daily. In how many an enlightened 
household over the sea, the parent has ^*not so learned Christ T 
Would that such might look in upon this scene in the jungle, 
and learn a lesson. But the most substantial evidence of the 
genuineness of bis conversion which this man gives, is the in- 
tense interest he feels in the spiritual well-being of those about 
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him, whose miads are still dark and desolate. No sooner is he 
free himself from the burden of sin, than he begins to work for 
others. O blessed token of the new life. How true to uni- 
versal Christian experience. As it is said of Andrew concern- 
ing his brother Peter, " He brought him to Jesus,** so has it been 
recorded of many a young convert, who, in the exuberance of 
the ^'^rst love,** has won other souls to Christ. Blessed be 
God. Would that convert-zeal never flagged 1 Our friend's 
first efforts are for a near neighbor, — a man of excellent parts, 
but, unfortunately, (according to Hindoo religion,) bam a pro- 
fessional beggar. It requires time, and not a little patient toil, 
to impress such a man. How could it be otherwise, when the 
new religion was so diametrically opposed to principles, habits 
and practises which made the man what he was ? In the course 
of time, he begins to give way. The Holy Spirit is seconding 
and sanctifying to his soul the preaching and the pleading of 
his converted neighbor. And how custom and cant crumble 
and vanish before hi& power! This religious mendicant is 
thoroughly convicted, so much so that he cannot go his round. 
He will starve first. He who so long had dishonored God by 
idle hands, now begins to work. *' Surely something ails him,* 
the people say. '^ Bongsee Mahantee has had hold of him,** some 
suggest. Yes, truly, but a greater than man has done the 
work in the Boishnub's soul. His tongue can no more sing 
those vile songs. His hand would sooner wither than beg. His 
heart is changed. Beading, studying, praying, or even his 
friend's preaching did it not ; — the Holy Spirit has wrought the 
change. This is that new birth which Nicodemus could not 
comprehend. Neither can we. " This is the LoriCs doing ; i 
is marvellous in our eyes.** 

We now have the first and second converts. Their wives 
are heartily one with them in the service of the Lord. Two 
Christian households appear thus in the midst of an intensely 
heathen community. '^ In ike wilderness shall waters break oiu, 
and streams in the desert.** These believers are, of course, more 
or less persecuted. The first is a man of prominence and of 
property, and takes his brother under his protection, assisting 
him, to some extent, with employment. Both thus are stronger 
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by heartening each other. But the good work does not stop 
here. The village school teacher is a man of more mental cal- 
ibre than either of the converts. They nevertheless commence 
laboring with him, and they not only plead with him bnt pray 
for him. How beautifdly and how significantly has it been 
said by an eminent divine : '' He who would plead well with man 
for Crod, must first plead lodl with Oodfor man.^* The teacher 
reasons. The converts reason, and they also plead, speaking 
to both the head and the heart. Each week, as the teacher 
goes home to his own house, sixteen miles away, he carries the 
words of his Christian friends to his family, and there they 
are discussed. Weeks pass on, and the teacher is found hum- 
bly sitting at the feet of the Great Teacher. Here is more 
fruit of patient working for Christ 

This little company were thus engaged in the service of God, 
knowing nothing of the missionaries, nor they of the converts, to 
whom the little volume of tracts had conveyed the bread of life. 
About one year ago, however, Dula Phillips, our Santal native 
preacher, happened in one of his excursions to come to the 
village of Dedagadia. This is the home of the first convert, 
and only a few rods from his door lives the second. Words 
cannot express the joy of this providential meeting. The new 
believers praised God and rejoiced that they had brethren so 
near as Midnapore, only forty miles away. Dula thanked God 
that he had raised up a people among the heathen of whom we 
knew nothing. The preacher tarried with them over the Sab- 
bath, and taught them out of the Scriptures, a copy of which 
they had never seen before. They sang and prayed and talked 
much together that day. It was indeed a high-day at Bong- 
see's house. Having instructed them and comforted their 
hearts, Dula proceeded on his way, not, however, until he had 
given them a cc^y of the New Testament. Not many months 
passed before these brethren visited us at Midnapore. It was 
a scene I shall not soon forget. The old man seemed at times 
nearly overpowered by his emotions. The deep of his heart 
was broken up, as he reviewed God's gracious dealings with 
him for the past many years. With many tears he told us how 
27* 
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the Lord found hini; and drew him into his precioas fold. 
These interesting particnlars have been already related. The 
chief object of their visit was to beg for a preacher and a 
school-master. These they considered indispensable to the 
proper Christian training of themselves and their families. 
The converted schoolmaster had, some time before, qnit teach- 
ing, and returned to his own home to engage in farming. It 
was very gratifying to see how anxious these men were that 
their children should be early brought under the influences of 
the gospel. '' I cannot have my children attend a heathen school,^^ 
said the old man. These converts were active in our meetings 
for social worship, and all our hearts gave glory to God for bis 
great mercy towards them. 

During December last. Dr. Bacheler and I had the privilege 
of visiting our friends at their own homes, in fulfilment of the 
promise we had made them at Midnapore. It was one Satur- 
day afternoon that we reached the place. In a little mango 
grove between the houses of the two .brethren, as pointed out 
by Mahes, who had been there before us, we were pitching our 
tents when the old man, Bongsee, appeared. He was actually 
dancing for joy, and his tongue was loudly praising God. With 
him came the other two converts, even the one residing six- 
teen miles away, who, having learned of our coming, had come 
to meet us. I can assure the reader that it was good to feel 
ourselves welcomed to this heathen village. That evening we 
held a conference with the brethren. Upon listening to their 
experience, and having duly examined them, it was inquired 
what they wanted. " We wish aUoftts to publicly confess Christ 
by being baptized,*^ was the unanimous answer they made. I 
need not say that the vote to admit these believers to the 
church was no less unanimous with us, five of our Midnapore 
members being present. The Sabbath, December 17th, was a 
most lovely day. The early prayer meeting at Bongsee's 
house was a precious season, preparing our hearts for the da- 
ties of the day. At midday there was a discourse from Acts 
4: 12. And at 4 P. M., as the sun was fast setting, our little 
company proceeded to the water's side. A brief address is 
first madO; explaining to the large congregation that had as- 
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sembled the character of the ordinance about to bo administer- 
3d. A Christian hymn is sung, and prayer is oflFered. Then it 
Bras our happy privilege to baptize these six believers, Bong- 
see Mahantee, his wife and son,— Madhoo-Dass and wife, and 
the school teacher of the same name as the latter. Perfect or- 
ler prevails, and a profound silence reigns, interrupted only 
3y the minister's voice, and the singing at the intervals. When 
3111 is over, we preach to the fine andience, and retam to camp. 
Calmly, firmly and joyfully did these disciples put on Christ in 
the presence of many witnesses. Some days after, I was ask- 
ing Bongsee and the teacher for their beads, which they wore 
while Hindoos. " Whjy'* said they both, " wefivng them intothe 
tank.** That Sabbath evening, we all came around our Lord's 
table at Bongsee's house. It was exceedingly precious to wel- 
come these new brethren and sisters into the church. Having 
no wine, the cup was filled with water. We communed to- 
gether, and with Him who shed his precious blood to wash 
away our sins. The Saviour's presence was manifested in our 
midst, and all hearts were made glad. 

The following day, just before coming away, I called at 
Bongsee's house. He brought his two beautiful little twin 
girls to me, wishing Christian names to be given them. " Their 
names,** said the father, '' are the names of JHSndoo idols, and we 
must have them changed.** The twins were named Mary and 
Martha. The old names are now never heard. 

During February, it became ray duty to visit the converts 
again. We have made an arrangement that some one of us, 
either missionary or native preacher, shall visit them monthly. 
This time I was much gratified with the state of things. Leav- 
ing home on Friday morning, I passed that night at the teacher 
brother's house, about twenty-two miles from here. He gave 
me such a hearty welcome, that my heart repeatedly thanked 
God for opening these homes to us among the heathen. This 
man, like Bongsee, is quite well-to-do in the world. His wife 
had already gone on to Bongsee's, and early on Saturday we 
started also. All were very glad to see me, and I was very 
soon informed that two others were desirous to. be baptized; — 
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the eldest daughter of my host, and the teacher's wife. The 
Sabbath was devoted entirely to instructing, counselling and 
encouraging the disciples. They had experienced some perse- 
cution, but were none the less firm and faithful. At sunset, wc 
proceeded to the same tank, and baptised the two believers. Up- 
on our return, while passing through the village, in which many 
of the converts' relatives live, an effort was made to mob us. 
An old man was indignant that a Sahib should come there and 
make Christians. *^ Catch hiniy kill Um^'* cried this violent old 
man to the crowd of men and boys, who began to press around 
me. "TH gfiw a rupee (48 cents) to any one whfU kM the &- 
hib; I dxnCt care ifTm hanged for it.*^ But the Lord mercifully 
delivered us all from harm. These Christians may yet encoun- 
ter severe persecution. Let every pious reader pray fervently 
for this band of eight disciples. 

I had intended to speak of several other topics in connection 
with our cold season work, but this paper has already outrun 
its limits. There is a thing or two, however, which may be said 
in closing. Upon looking over the four months, we are cheer- 
ed by the hope that the seed sown has not all of it fallen 
by the wayside, nor on stony places, nor among thorns, but 
some, God only can tell how much, into good ground, where 
the fruit will some day appear. What this people need is not 
merely knowledge, but grace. In every land how many know, 
who never do, their duty ! And so it is here. Mahes and I 
had been preaching in a large village. The congregation was 
beginning to disperse as we turned homeward, when some one, 
perhaps in derision, sung out, '< Who is your Jems Christ, and 
how does he save us ?" Immediately an old man of thoughtful 
mein stepped to the front of his comrades, and in a clear, full 
voice, began addressing them. He spoke of the Saviour's 
birth, baptism, preaching, miracles, suffering and death on the 
cross. He said that he rose again, having lain in the grave 
three days, was seen of men forty days, and then ascended up 
into heaven, where he now intercedes for sinners. " Andnow,^' 
he continued, '' if you unmt to be saved, you must believe on this Je- 
sus and obey him.*^ We wondered who this " old man eloquent" 
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ht be. He had been for years a teacher in a missionary 
)ol at Calcutta. 

wHOther thing should be mentioned, if it be even on the last 
e. One week of our four months in camp was very pleas- 
y passed at Jellasore, fifty miles south of this. That was 
dear childhood home, and many were the happy memories 
ved while walking through those grounds, sitting in those 
rooms where I played and studied with brothers and sis- 

now far over the sea, and particularly while listening to 
I's word from the same pulpit in the neat little chapel 
re we were wont to worship. It was Quarterly Meeting 
k, and a very busy one indeed. Still, I found many pre- 
IS moments for silent meditation on the way in which God 

led me since that December morning, fourteen years ago, 
n my brother and I left home for a stranger land. That 
k made my heart to overflow with gratitude for Christian 
mts and early training, — and, above all, for that kind hand 
:h has guided me safely so far, and will guide me to the 
That week at the dear old home at Jellasore was a 
ised week of preparation for the toil before me. Preach- 
in the dear home pulpit, and confessing Christ before those 

knew my boyhood, Christless as it was, gave me great 
-age and strength to publish the gospel to the heathen dnr- 
onr four months in camp. 
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Art. v.— prophecy AS A PROOF OP THE INSPIRA- 

TION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

A book that should base its authority and claim to inspira- 
tion on the ground of the faithful fulfilment of extended and 
comprehensive predictions original upon its own pages, would 
furnish evidence from itself of the validity or falsehood of its 
claim. 

Man has the gift of memory, but not of forecast. He has 
power to retrace the past, but not to survey definitely the fu- 
ture. That which has been may be definitely recalled and re- 
viewed ; but that which is yet to be is reached only by special 
revelation, or uncertain anticipation or conjecture, save as we 
follow down the illuminated track of prophecy. 

An arrangement which shuts out from present view the oc- 
currences of the future, is undoubtedly a benevolent one. The 
knowledge of coming events would tend to unfit men for pres- 
ent duties. The anticipation of future evils would prey upon 
the mind and dry'up the spirits. The prospect of coming joys 
would tend to make present pleasures insipid and present bar- 
dens quite insupportable ;. the passing hours, meanwhile, would 
move on heavily ; while greedy anticipation would exhaust be- 
forehand the pleasures that should otherwise have surprised 
and delighted us. Life's blessings are best enjoyed, and its 
burdens most easily borne, one by one. Enjoyment would be 
changed into bitterness, contentment into disquietude, if the 
curtain that separates us from the future should be at once 
lifted. And besides, the " angel of hope," that scatters the fu- 
ture over with bright prospects, mingling with shades of uncer- 
tainty the highest possibilities, spreading the vales of doubt 
and danger with cheering contrasts and exciting prospects, 
would never visit the habitations of men, gladdening their de- 
sponding hours, and urging them onward and upward, except ' 
from the fact that the future lies, for the most part, concealed 
from the present view. 

And then, the very uncertainty that attends future things has 
a salutary influence upon us. It lays a pressure of motives 
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upon the conscience. It prompts to present duty and faithful- 
Dcss. As we know not what shall be at the next moment, the 
uncertainties of the future, connected with its possibilities and 
vast events and account, serve to stimulate us to exertion to 
meet its exigencies. 

But more than this: the gift of foreseeing future events 
would obliterate one of the strongest pillars of proof upon 
which rests the authority of revelation. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the writers of Scripture is, that they precisely foretold 
future events. In this they transcended their natural gifts 
and powers. This fact proves that God was with them. To 
unfold the future in its grand outlines of definite history, is as 
exclusively the work of God, as it is the Divine prerogative to 
know and fix the sublime events of the future. And whoever 
has definitely revealed the events of coming time, in their con- 
nected relations and minute details, must have written as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost. 

How does the case stand with the Scripture writers ? Have 
they this seal of Divine authority, such as the definite fulfilment 
of prophecy stamps upon their pages ? Whoever carefully ex- 
amines secular history, and compares it carefully with the pre- 
dictions of the Bible, will be struck with their wonderful coin- 
cidences, and the manifest and manifold fulfilments of the lat- 
ter. A few instances must sufiSce as examples. 

The words forespoken of Ishmacl, how exactly have they been 
verified ! His descendants are to this day wild men, who have 
never been tamed. And wherever found, whether in their na- 
tive Arabia, or among the ridges of Kurdistan, or in the wastes 
of the great desert, this race is everywhere fulfilling the words 
spoken of the outcast son, that his hand should be against eve- 
ry man, and every man's hand against him. 

Again, the barbarous nations that vexed and destroyed Israel, 
have, according to the precise words of prophecy, long since 
perished, and in the precise form that was foretold ; and their 
destroyers, also, have shared a similar destruction, according 
to the literal prediction of the Bible, and in fulfilment of the 
writings of the Old Testament, the sceptre has departed from 
Judah, and the seed of Israel have been driven out and scatter- 
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ed to and fro upon the earth. Yet in their wanderings, and 
nnder the heaviest judgments, they have maintained their na- 
tional peculiarities and identity the world over, — awaiting the 
time when the sceptre shall return to Judah, either in a national 
or spiritual form. 

But according to the exact promise, a star rose out of Jacob, 
and the Shiloh founded a kingdom, which has spread across 
the seas, and is rapidly extending its borders over the earth; 
while the proud sovereignties of Greece and Rome, with their 
glittering isles, and golden ages, and rich dependencies, have 
passed away forever. 

The four kingdoms have indeed fallen, as was foretold. The 
head of gold, the arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
and feet of iron and clay, have long since been broken to pow- 
der. But if the bold artist should attempt to revive those 
kingdoms of Assyria, Persia, Greece and Home, in one expres- 
sive and truthful column, he could do no better than to repro* 
duce as faithfully as possible, the image so graphically describ- 
ed by the prophet Daniel. Or, if some admirer of the past 
should wish to immortalize in verse those venerable kingdoms, 
he could not hope to rival either in imagery or incident the 
sublime descriptions given by the prophets long before the 
scenes themselves transpired. 

And Nineveh, unknown until recently as to its exact site; 
Babylon, still the home of the bittern and the owl; Tyre, a 
lone rock where the fishers spread their nets to iho sun; 
Egypt, also, long since; as foretold, the basest of kingdoms, are 
all standing, as they have done for thousands of years, monu- 
ments to the truth and authenticity of Scripture prophecy. 

And so definitely was the time foretold of Messiah's coming 
to his temple, that when he actually appeared, the world was 
in expectation of him. Even Pagan nations, having caught 
some of the traditionary rays of revelation, or taught by silent 
inspiration, were anticipating the coming to earth of a Divine 
personage and a golden age of good. 

Time would fail us more, than to glance at the predictions 
of the New Testament. They refer to the Messiah's comingi 
as just at hand ; his miraculous birth, his supernatural works. 
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and to his wonderful character and kingdom, with the minute 
circumstances of his death and resurrection. They relate, also, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, the fate of the stubborn Jews, 
and the faithful Christians. They sketch the triumphs and glo- 
ry of the future church. 

These predictions, from first to last, hold out to our view avast 
connection and combination ofevents that have distinguished the 
different ages and eras of the world. The unfoldings of proph- 
ecy have presented a historical panorama or comprehensive 
outline of the successive eras and ages of the world. And the 
predictions of the New Testament we arc to regard as supple- 
mentary to those of the Old Testament. The events there re- 
corded are a fulfilment of ancient prophecy and form a counter- 
part to the early history of the church on earth. 

Such is the scroll of prophecy, and it clearly stamps the 
writings of Scripture as a revelation from God. He that has 
this gift looks through the glass of Omniscience, — and in direc- 
tions and into depths which the unaided mind has not power to 
do. 

We read in the fabulous records of antiquity of a mirror, 
with properties so rare that things remote and near, before 
and behind, above and beneath, could be distinctly seen, at the 
same glance, by the beholder. Such a mirror have we in the 
Bible. So true is this book to the past and the future, to 
heaven and to earth — that by a right use of it, we may discern 
events far distant, and near at hand; things above and beneath, 
past and to come, in one comprehensive view. Here, in forms 
of glory that answered to no finite conception, we behold the 
uncreated God, seated upon his dazzling throne. Around him 
is the scene of heaven, of ineffable splendor and beauty. We 
see its shining orders and ranks of worshippers, all reflecting 
the bright perfections of the Godhead. In dreadful contrast 
and in awful depths we have a glimpse of hell, the prison of 
divine justice. We see, too, in this wonderful mirror, the new 
world just emerging from nothing. Now, the Spirit moves upon 
the chaos, bringing order out of confusion, perfection and beauty 
out of darkness in successive dissolving views. Now the firma- 
ments appear, beneath and above. The green earth and interren- 

28 
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ing oceans are stretched out in magnificent contrast; and all is 
crowned with being and with beauty. 

Sach are some of the views of gublimest interest and import, 
which this prophetic mirror gives us. And must it not have 
come to ns from the hand of God ? Is not the gift of the seer 
a seal of inspiration ? Are we not to confide in all the com- 
munications which those thus gifted make to us ? The sacred 
penmen possessed this divine gift, which proves that God was 
with them. 

But we are met with various objections and difficulties. Un- 
godly persons pretend to the power of penetrating the future. 
Soothsayers and conjurers have drawn after them admiring 
multitudes, and deceived the very elect ! But divination has 
brought forth little else than delusion. The pretended com- 
munications of familiar spirits have been frivolous, senseless 
and inconsistent. 

But we have a difierent account to give of the oracles of 
God. The inspired prophets have spoken of the future in 
strains worthy of God — and have so linked the chains of past 
and prospective events as to constitute a harmonious and mag- 
nificent system. The light of their pens has thrown the glim- 
merings of unworthy pretenders into depths of shade. These 
inspired predictions present an august series of events, in them- 
selves vast, consistent, and sublime, — the loss of a single part 
or link of which would be fatal to the whole chain. A false 
note in the great prophetic harmony would throw the whole in- 
to jarring discord and wild confusion. Not one has ever been 
struck. 

But soothsaying dares stand only on the brink of the future, 
hesitating and balancing, venturing and then retreating, and 
relying always upon artifice, credulity, and mere conjecture. 
The oracles of divination have ever been doubtful and disjoint- 
ed, dubious, equivocal and fragmentary. The Pagan oracles 
were famed for ambiguity, as they were notorious for obscuri- 
ty, contradiction and absurdity. Not so the prophecies of 
Scripture. They are bold and adventurous, are of vast vari- 
ety, of prodigious extent, and of sublimest import; reaching 
from the fall of man to the final consummation. Their scheme 
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embraces in one grand compass of design an outline of Divine 
providence, and wrought out into human history from the first 
nnfoldings to the grand and final development. The rise and 
fall of nations, as seen in the prophetic glass, instead of ap- 
pearing as the work of blind chance, are clearly the successive 
parts of one stupendous plan, where each minute event or vast 
revolution holds a" real and fixed relation to the grand whole ; 
and everything is helping to establish the kingdom which shall 
stand in its glory after the changes of earth and of time shall 
have passed away. 

But the evidence of inspiration from prophecy is accumula- 
tive. It does not depend so much on the fulfilment of any one 
single prediction, as on the accomplishment of a grand series 
of events, and the fulfilment of a vast chain of predictions. A 
random conjecture may turn out to be true, or not ; a fortunate 
guess or hap-hazard prediction may be verified by correspond- 
ing occurrences. But these facts would do nothing to establish 
the authority of him who should make such predictions or as- 
sertions. The strength of proof given to the authority of rev- 
elation by the fulfilment of prophecy lies in the accumulative 
nature of this evidence, or in the fact that a vast series and 
system of predictions have been verified. The first fulfilment 
could have been accounted for on the ground of chance or luck. 
The probabilities that the second fulfilment was a matter of 
contingency were vastly less. And so wo proceed to the 
third, the fifth, and the tenth, but upon a ratio of improbabili- 
ties as to those occurrences or accidents merely, that shall ex- 
ceed all conception. We have, therefore, upon the pages of 
prophecy, a rapidly accumulating demonstration of the truth of 
Scripture. We are forced to the conviction, as we peruse 
these writings, that they must have proceeded from the mind 
that planned and governs all things. For whoever has the 
power to sieze beforehand the vast events of time, and combine 
them into harmonious and comprehensive relations, is in sym- 
pathy with Him who views the end from the beginning. The 
writer who stakes the truth of what he declares upon the ac- 
complishment of definite predictions, summons the revelations 
of future time to attest or refute the correctness of what he 
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states. And as time, the great detector of errors and events, 
passes on through its circle of ages, the reality or spuriousneas 
of these commanications will be brought more and more defi- 
nitely to light. But nothing is more thoroughly tested by that 
which proves all things — the touchstone of time — than the 
truth of prophecy. The fact or the error of Bible predictions 
will unfold and grow more and more manifest as the ages pass 
oUf till doubt shall finally give place to demonstration. 

It follows as a rational inference from what has been said, 
that the various other communications intermingled with inspir- 
ed prophecy are worthy of our confidence, as coming from the 
same divine source. For if the Spirit enabled the prophets to 
speak that which was true in reference to what was then future^ 
we are bound to believe them when they tell us what was then 
actually past. And if it appears, that they spake the truth in 
reference to what was then future, but is now fulfilled and past, 
we are bound to believe what they have spoken in reference to 
what is yet unfulfilled, of is now future. And if they have 
spoken the truth in respect to all the past and the future, in 
what they have stated as historic and prophetic, as the tongue 
of time thus far declares, are we not to believe them when they 
speak of doctrine and of duty, in tlireatening and in promise, 
and of our relations to time and to man, to eternity and to 
heaven ? 

As we leave this department of proof, let us examine the po- 
sition wliich the Saviour held in regard to prophecy. We will 
assume here that the evidences of Christianity are admitted; 
that the testimony of Christ recorded in the gospels is estab- 
lished. We do not urge the fact here that Christ was himself a 
prophet, and spake by his own original omniscience, as well as by 
gifts conferred by the Father. We confine ourselves simply to 
the views he held with regard to the prophetic writings, and the 
other portions of the Old Testament. He not only authenti- 
cated those writings, but was an infallible interpreter of their 
sense. Ho gave his own unqualified sanction to the entire Old 
Testament Scriptures, including the prophecies and every other 
kind of communication contained in them. From a large list of 
passages in which the testimony of Christ is thus given, we 
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select only these few : " All things which are written of me in 
Moses and the prophets and in the Psalms are true." Refer- 
ence is here had to. an ancient division or classification, which 
includes all the books now contained in the Old Testament 
canon. Here we have, in the plainest language, and from tlio 
lips of the Saviour himself, a full endorsement of all the Old 
Testament writings. Unbelief may cavil here, and ask how 
Moses could know anything of Christ, thousands of years be- 
fore his appearing? and of the prophets and the Psalmists, how 
they obtained information concerning the latter days? We an- 
swer, indeed, not from the blind magicians of their age, nor 
from diviners, nor those of familiar spirits. These deceivers 
had no knowledge of the events recorded in prophecy, and ful- 
filled in after periods of time. No conjurers of heathen or 
Jewish history, not even the sorceress of Endor, had any dis- 
cernment of Christ or his kingdom, or of the events of the last 
days. The spirits of the prophets were subject to the proph- 
ets, and not to the spirits of evil. These great events were 
reserved for the vision of men who should speak " as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." Christ could never have given 
sanction to imposture. Those who were favored with such 
sublime views of the gospel dispensation, were inspired from 
above. Those who have spoken of Christ and his kingdom 
in strains worthy of God, and have had the sanction of his 
testimony and interpretation, and of time also, to the authority 
t>f their writings, are worthy to be believed with unquestioning 
confidence. God would not have intrusted those great truths 
that relate to Christ and his kingdom, to men who were the 
chroniclers of error in other respects. Every ascertained 
science in the kingdom of nature is found justly related to all 
other sciences, and seldom mixed and confounded with false 
systems. So the firmament, where God deigns to fix his true 
oracles, to shine as the stars and constellations forever, are 
unspotted by false systems, or mock suns, or lawless stars of 
eccentric and perilous course. So when Christ declares, in the 
passage above quoted, that all things that were written of him 
in the ancient Scriptures were true, Le gave the whole force of 
28* 
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his sanction not only to the prophecies^ but to all the other 
writings of those Scriptures. 

Again, he enjoins it upon the Jews to " search the Scriptures," 
for, said he, " they are they that testify of me." And again he 
declares " that the Scriptures cannot be broken." Now, these 
declarations cannot be reconciled with the belief that some 
part of the Old Testament writings are unworthy of our confi- 
dence. Would Christ have commanded the Jews to search 
the Scriptures, without qualification, if a portion of those Scrip- 
tures were false ? Or could it be said with truth that the 
Scriptures cannot be broken, if parts of them were obsolete or 
erroneous in point of sentiment ? And we ask, earnestly and 
reverently, could the Saviour of the world, who was the light 
that lighteneth every man — who so loved the world as to give 
his life for its redemption, have enjoined it upon his followers 
to read and reverence those Scriptures, if portions of them 
were false and hurtful ? and this without first carefully pointing 
out those spurious partg, and putting them thus upon their 
guard. Did he not warn his disciples against the Pharisees, 
and the leaven of their doctrines ? and, also, against the false 
prophets and their flattering lies ? Can we doubt as to what 
course the Saviour would pursue in the case here supposed ? 

What parent of sensibility and discretion would put a book 
into the hands of a child, some portions of which were false 
and pernicious, and command that child to peruse and rever- 
ence that book, without first carefully pointing out and marking 
those parts that were injurious? And would not the blessed 
Saviour, who had so strong a love for the world and for the 
truth, and such a hatred of error and imposture, have done this 
thing so natural with respect to the Old Testament books, if 
they were spurious and pernicious ? Who can doubt ? 

We say, besides, that modern theories of inspiration touch- 
ing the Old Testament are a reflection upon the honesty or 
intelligence of the Lord Jesus Christ. For if these views of 
those ancient writings are correct, the Saviour either must have 
had incorrect views of them himself, and have spoken under 
misapprehension, when he gave his assent and sanction to 
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their contents, or he dishonestly concealed the truth, and this for 
the sake of eflfect, or to conciliate prejudice, or save appearances ! 
But this is ground which none but the infidel would dare to take. 
It is not to be forgotten here that the notions of the Jews con* 
cerning the inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures were all 
but extravagantly high ; and yet we never hear the Great 
Teacher uttering a word to shake confidence in those Scrip- 
tures. On the other hand, all that he said was adapted to call 
attention to those Scriptures, and to strengthen confidence in 
them. How can we account for this fact, unless we admit that 
those Scriptures were divine, or question the doctrine that the 
Saviour himself was divine ? It is safe for us to take the same 
view of those writings which Christ and his apostles were ac- 
customed to take. No other view can stand the test of time, 
or of sound philosophy. These great lights of the world have 
taught us that all Scripture was given by inspiration of God, 
and was profitable, &c. It will be safe for us to hold the Bible, 
every part of it, in the same high estimation and confidence in 
which they held it, and replace the Scriptures on the same 
throne of authority where they left them. For to call in ques- 
tion any part of these writings is to contradict the testimony 
and teachings of Christ and his apostles throughout. It is to 
impeach their character for honesty and truth. It is to mislead 
men, and benighten the world I I know of no appeal from the 
decision of Christ and his apostles. We have their words 
here as a wall of defence around the ancient landmarks of 
Scripture. Their testimony is a rock of proof, upon which the 
word of (Jod will stand unmoved forever. 

The New Testament is a fulfilment, an endorsement, as well 
as development, of the Old. It is the counterpart of the Old; 
an introduction of clearer light, of grander views, and fuller 
glories. It is as another morning, bright and full, risen upon 
a milder noon. The first dispensation presents an array of 
types and figures, of statutes and prophecies, such as time and 
the providence of God have fully verified. These lights of law 
and figures and predictions converge to a blaze of glory in the 
New Testament. ' All that was tj-pical and prophetic in the 
former age, draws to a fulfilment in the latter. The dim radi- 
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ations that threaded the early ages, — the oracles, altars, vA 
types that gave forth their first faint and fitful gleams — ^the 
clearer manifestations of the Divine will in the forms of law, 
and in the system of sacrifices; and the yet fuller and clearer 
light that poured from the minds and pens of prophets anl 
psalmistS; as brought to the test of the gospel age and glass, 
like the various lights of Heaven, emitted from their myriad 
points, are found variously to be the same light, emanating 
from the same source, and brought through the lens of the gos- 
pel to the dazzling effulgence of final and heavenly glory. 



Art. VI.— the BOSTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The Boston Quarterly Meeting was organized at Lynn, 
Mass., on the last Tuesday of April, 1837. The second Bos- 
ton church, sometimes called Holman's church, the church at 
Lowell, and the church at Lynn were represented. The or- 
ganization was perfected by the choice of Rev. J. L. Sinclair as 
Moderator and Rev. N. Thurston as Scribe, and by the adop- 
tion of such rules and regulations as were necessary for their 
work as a Quarterly Meeting. Each of these churches previ- 
ously had been connected with the Rockingham Quarterly 
Meeting, but were dismissed for the purpose of forming this 
new organization. 

The smallest number of churches at any time in the Quarterly 
Meeting has been three, and the largest number has been ten. 
The whole number of different churches has been eighteen. 
Seven only of this number are now in existence. Five of these 
seven are now connected with the Boston Quarterly Meet- 
ing, one (East Weare) with the Weare Quarterly Meeting, and 
one (Manchester) with the Rockingham. Eleven churches once 
connected with the Quarterly Meeting have lost their visibility. 

The largest number of couvcrsioiis during any one year in 
the history of the Quarterly Meeting was in 1839. The annual 
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•eports for this year show a membership in the several churches 
>f six hundred and four persons. Of this number, two hundred 
ind seventy-three were reported as having been received by 
baptism during the year, being an increase of over eighty-two 
per cent. 

The largest number of church members for any year, as re- 
ported in the Register, was in the year 1863, at which time 
the statistics of the Quarterly Meeting show a membership of 
fifteen hundred and thirty-one persons. It will thus bo seen 
that though the Quarterly Meeting does not number so many 
churches as formerly, its present number of communicants is 
larger than at any other period. There is further encourage- 
ment in the fact that these churches are firmly established, and 
more powerful for good than were any which have been lost. 

The amount of church property at present represented by 
the Quarterly Meeting is as follows, the estimate being based 
on the cost of the lands and buildings at the time they were 
purchased or built : 

Lowell church. 4 $16,000 

Boston church 14,000 

Lawrence church 16,000 

Haverhill church 11,000 

Charlestown church 

Full amount $57,000 

The church debts are as follows : 

Boston church $9,000 

Lawrence church 5,000 

Haverhill church 1,200 

Charlestown church • 

Full amount $15,200 

The further history of the Quarterly Meeting will be found 
in the following brief sketches of the several chubches. It 
may bo well to say that the statements to be given have been 
obtained by careful research, and, so far as they go, will be 
found reliable. In some instances but few facts could be ob- 
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tained. Sufficient, however, have been obtained to exhibit tbe 
general history of the Quarterly Meeting. 

hOWELL CHURCH. 

The origin of the church at Lowell was a prayer meeting 
which was held statedly at the house of Josiah Seavey. From 
this small beginning, it has advanced to its present strength, 
passing, however, through much opposition, and meeting with 
many trials in the progress of its development and growth. 

The first Freewill Baptist preacher who labored with this 
band of Christians, and who gave direction to their efforts, 
was Rev. Hiram Stevens. He commenced to preach in Low* 
ell while a licentiate, and with such success that he was shortl; 
afterwards ordained by a council from the New Durham Qnar- 
terly Meeting. 

Public worship was first held in a school house, near Hale's 
Mills. After preaching here for about a year, in the face of 
much opposition, and with frequent interruptions, the interest 
had so increased that it was thought advisable to organize a 
church. An organization of fifteen members was consequently 
effected. The church thus formed was attended with prosperi- 
ty ; but, after a period of success, which extended over several 
years, dissensions arose, the harmony of feeling and action ia 
the church was destroyed, and as a consequence the organiza- 
tion ceased. A portion of the membership, however, remained 
faithful to their duty. These retraced their steps, and again, 
" for their mutual edification," instituted a prayer meeting at 
the house of the Bro. Seavey whose doors were first opened 
for the ingathering of this interest. During the long weeks 
of another year, this little band met statedly on Thursday even- 
ings, at this house, for prayer and conference. 

In May of 1833, Rev. N. Thurston visited Lowell, and on the 
19th of the month gathered the people to listen to his first 
sermon. He commenced his labors with a qongregation of 
twenty persons, and with no permanent place of worship. 
They first met in Classic Hall, on Merrimack street, after- 
wards in the Free chapel on Middlesex street. In this chapel, 
on the 15th day of August, 1833, the present Freewill Baptist 
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hurch of Lowell was organized, consisting of twenty persons. 
The council was composed of Revs. N. Thurston, A. Caverno, 
md B. S. Manson. The pulpit was supplied after the organi- 

lation, until the month of April, 1834, by Revs. Morrill, 

J. S. Manson, and J. L. Sinclair. In April of this year. Rev. 
<!. Thurston assumed the pastoral charge of the church. His 
ainistry was blessed by frequent additions to the church. 

In 1837, a house of worship was erected on Merrimack street, 
it the head of Central street. The building lot was conven- 
ently and pleasantly located. The house was costly and com- 
nodious. The congregation numbered several hundreds. The 
jhurch, in this new temple, under the labors of Eld. Thurston 
ind other subsequent pastors, met with increased spiritual 
)ro8pcrity. The society, however, labored under heavy finan- 
jial liabilities, and its usefulness was thereby impeded. 

In 1840, Rev. J. Woodman became the pastor of the church. 
During the four years of his ministry, a constant revival inter- 
est was enjoyed, nearly two hundred persons being baptized 
md admitted to the church by him. The writer of this article 
las vivid recollections of the spiritual feasts which were then 
lield, when the power of God seemed to rest upon the people. 
On one of these occasions, at the celebration of the sacrament 
jf the Lord's Supper, the number of candidates for admission 
was so large as to form a line in each aisle of the church, ex- 
lending from the altar nearly to the doors. The aflFairs of the 
church were thus spiritually prosperous, but financially disas- 
trous. At this time, what is known as the " Thurston failure" 
occurred, which involved the legal society in irretrievable 
ruin. Many members of the church lost all their investments, 
and were reduced to penury. Some of these became disheart- 
ened, and withdrew from the church. Others, who shunned the 
useful work of raising up a new cause, left for other congrega- 
tions. But a few. stood fast in the faith, and believed that God 
would overrule the seeming evils to his own glory and the good 
of the church. There were some noble Christians who lost 
every cent of their property without charging the blame to the 
church; but who, in this crisis, put shoulder to slioulder, that 
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they might support the cause. By the efforts of these men, 
the church was held together, and the crisis was passed. 

In 1844, while these obstacles blocked the progress of the 
church, Rev. Silas Curtis assumed the pastorate. His position 
from the first was a difficult one. The church, Sabbath school, 
and congregation were each sufficiently numerous to give good 
promise, but there was no release from financial embarrass- 
ment. The society was held in check by impudent mouthed 
lawyers, who saw the prospect of large fees in securing the 
property of the society for less than its value, to meet the de- 
mands of its creditors. 

At this time, also, the church incurred odium by the disor- 
derly walk of some of its members, which resulted in several 
being excluded. The world then, as now, charged the faults of 
hypocrites to the church. The excitement of the Miller doc- 
trine occurring at this unfavorable season, was a further hin- 
derance to the church ; many of the unwary and unthinking be* 
ing led astray by it. Had these difficulties come upon the 
church singly, they perhaps could have overcome them, but 
coming, as they did, en masses it was beyond human probability 
that they should have been successfully resisted. As it was, the 
pastor and people struggled on for two years longer, when, by 
means of sharp practice on the -part of the principal lawyer op- 
posed to the society, their house of worship was taken from 
them, and they were summarily turned into the street. But 
this blow did not destroy the indefatigable purpose of these 
Great-hearts in the cause of Christ. This pastor and his flock, 
despite these great evils, maintained their confidence in God, 
and combined with it Christian enterprise. They at once se- 
cured Mechanics' Hall on Dutton street as a place of worship, 
and thus sustained the ordinances of the gospel. They remain- 
ed here, however, but a short time. A more favorable location 
and more ample accommodations were found -at Well's Hall, on 
Merrimack street. They worshipped here for several years. 
During these days of trial, one hundred and ninety-two persons 
were admitted to the church by letter, and eighty-three by bap- 
tism. 
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In the spring of 1849, Rev. A. K. Moulton accepted the pas- 
toral charge of the church. Soon after this change of pastors, 
the congregation again moved to still more comfortable quar- 
ters in the Wesleyan Methodist house, on Prescott street. 
During Bro. Moulton's labors in this house, the church was 
abundantly prosperous ; constant religious activity was main- 
tained, and many souls were converted. In connection with 
tlie session of the Quarterly Meeting in January, 1851, a pro- 
tracted meeting was held, which resulted in some fifty or sixty 
conversions. Besides this large accession at one baptism, 
there were frequent additions of smaller numbers. It was 
through the persistent eflForts of Bro. Moulton that our present 
house of worship in Lowell was erected. It was felt to be es- 
sential to the prosperity of the church that it should have a 
home of its own. There were many obstacles, but the untiring 
spirit of Bro. Moulton would not be daunted. He raised the 
subscription of $11,000. He devised the plan by which the 
debt of $5,000 could be met; he pressed forward the work, un- 
til the long-cherished plan was completed. In the month of 
Jan., 1854, the house was dedicated, and after ten years of wan- 
dering from place to place, the church found itself again well 
provided with a sanctuary of its own. The first year of their 
occupancy of the new house was one of divine favor. In about 
one year after the dedication of the new house, near the open- 
ing of 1855, Bro. Moulton resigned the pastorate. 

The next pastor was Rev. J. B. Davis, who assumed the 
pastoral charge of the church on the first of July, 1855. Un- 
der his labors, there was an increase of the congregation, and 
many conversions. The society had now become free from em- 
barrassment, and was firmly established in the confidence of 
the community. During this pastorate, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five were added by baptism, and one hundred and twenty- 
one by letter. In January, 1859, the pastor, because of feeble 
health, resigned. 

In April of 1859, Rev. D. Mott assumed th(i pastoral charge 
of the church. He was a preacher of peculiar magnetic power, 
and under his ministrations the large audience room was filled 
to overflowing. The accommodations of the society were in- 
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creased by the erection of gallerieS; and these were speedily 
occupied. There were two extensive revivals under the labors 
ofMr.Mott. #♦*♦**♦♦ 

In May of 1862, Rev. G. W. Bean assumed the pastorate. 
The church was in a low condition. For a long season, proper 
discipline had not been enforced, and for want of a pastor, 
combined with the depressing influences of the great civil war 
upon the business interests of Lowell, the congregation had be- 
come greatly reduced in numbers. The -task which Bro. Bean 
had undertaken, required decision and firmness, combined with 
the largest Christian charity. At this time no more difficult 
field of labor could have been found in the denomination. 

The population of the city during the two years of Bro. Beanos 
pastorate was continually decreasing, consequently the congrega- 
tions of the several religious societies suflfered depletion, rather 
than increase. Many noble young men went forth from this 
society to do battle for the country. But notwithstanding these 
difficulties, there was advancement in the right direction. The 
needful discipline of the church was enforced, several unruly 
members were excommunicated, and others were brought to 
observe their covenant. And these two years were also 
favored with some revival interest. There were, in comparison 
with other churches, many conversions. But the labors of 
these years bore heavily on the energies of the pastor, and at 
the end of his second year he resigned. 

The present pastor of the church is Rev. J. B. Drew, who 
commenced his labors in October last. Bro. Drew enters upon 
his work under very favorable auspices. The fearful civil war 
is at an end. The population of the city has, in a few months, 
increased nearly ten thousand, and all the business activity of 
former times is resumed. Already, under Bro. Drew's labors, 
a good and great work has been accomplished in liquidating 
the remaining debt incurred by the erection of the house. 
There have been, likewise, additions at every communion sea- 
son. May the Lord abundantly bless his labors. 

The following named persons have gone forth from this 

church as ministers of the gospel: Cummings of Maine; 

D. R. Whittemore of Rhode Island ; F. Reed and Ansel Wood 
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of New Hampshire ; D. G. Holmes of New York ; D. S. Emer- 
son in the West; S. T. Thatcher (who joined the Close Com- 
mumion Baptists); W. H. Yeoman of New Hampshire; G. W. 
Howe of Maine; J. A. Howe of Rhode Island. There may be 
others whose names do not now occur. Also, the wives of two 
of our missionaries in India went from this church; Mrs. J. Phil- 
lips and Mrs. 0. R. Bacheler.* 

SECOND LOWELL CHUBCH. 

A second church was formed in Lowellj in 1840, by Rev. N. 
Thurston. This church was in entire harmony with the first, 
and was organized for the purpose of extending the sentiments 
and influence of the denomination. It was prosperous until 
the " Thurston failure," but it survived the crash only for a sea- 
son. Rev. N. Thurston was the first and only pastor. 

BOSTON CHUBCH. 

The first efforts to establish a Freewill Baptist church in 
Boston by a Freewill Baptist minister were made by Rev. J. 
Woodman of Vermont. He was* called to the charge of an 
independent organization, formtd by Rev. J. H. Holraan, of 
the "Philadelphia Conference of the Associated Methodist 
churches." Mr. Holman was for some reason called to Phila- 
delpliia, and proposed to our Home Mission Society to provide 
his church with a preacher, and to connect it with our denomi- 
nation. In accordance with this request, Rev. J. Woodman 
labored with the church a portion of the fall and winter of 
1834 and '35. In March, 1835, this church was received into 
the Rockingham Quarterly Meeting. Bro. Woodman, for some 
reason, was called away, and was followed by Rev. J. McKen- 
zie, who preached to the church about a year. At this time 
Mr. Holman returned to Boston and resumed his pastoral 
charge. Immediately a difficulty arose between the pastor and 
some portion of the church in regard to financial matters. 
The church was divided in feeling. Mr. Holman, with such of 
his sympathizers as chose to follow him, withdrew from the 

* For many of these particulars credit is due to the sermon of Bev* 
D. Mott on '' The Divine Law of Increase. 
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chorch, and formed a new organization, which was known as 
the second Freewill Baptist church in Boston. This proceed- 
ing, which was without council, and without sympathy from oth- 
er churches, was the occasion of continual trial and jealousy 
between the two orp^anizations. The first church continued to 
belong to the Rockingham Quarterly Meeting until 1842, when 
it lost its visibility. 

THE SECOND BOSTON CHURCH 

— Was, after a protracted contest, received into the Rocking- 
ham Quarterly Meeting. It was soon dismissed, however, to 
assist in the formation of the Boston Quarterly Meeting. Mr. 
Holman was pastor of this second church, and from various 
causes, new troubles arose in regard to him, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the church from the Quarterly Meeting. Af- 
ter its expulsion, the church maintained its existence but a 
short time. 

SOUTH BOSTON CHURCH 

— Was organized in 1839 by Rev. S. Robbins. The member- 
ship, at the organization, was composed of certain persons who, 
though they had been under the ministrations of Rev. Mr. Jack- 
son, a Close Communion Baptist, held to the doctrines of the 
F. W. Baptists. Mr. Jackson apostatized from the Baptist faith 
to Universalism. His church was destroyed ; part of the mem- 
bership joined other Calvinistic Baptist churches, and the re- 
maining portion were organized into the South Boston Free- 
will Baptist church. 

Rev. R. W. Reed was the first pastor of this church, with 
which he labored until 1842. Millerism was then about at its 
height. Mr. Reed, and a portion of the church through his 
influence, adopted the doctrine. The portion of the church 
which maintained the steadfastness of their faith, withdrew 
from the congregation under Mr. Reed, and were newly organ- 
ized into a church Sept. 20, 1842. They at first used Brook's 
Hall, Broadway street, for a chapel. The desk was supplied until 
April, 1843, by Mr. Charles Morgan, a licentiate. In Novem- 
ber of this year, Rev. Wm. H. Littlefield was invited to become 
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pastor of the church, and was soon ordained as such. Bro. 
Littlefield labored with the church less than a year, when he 
was succeeded by Rev. D. G. Garland. Under this pastor, the 
church became much reduced in numbers, and it was thought 
expedient to suspend public worship for a season. The 
church, however, continued to hold a stated prayer and confer- 
ence meeting once a week until May, 1847, when they again 
opened Brook's Hall, and were supplied by transient preachers 
until September. They then secured the services of Rev. E. 
Tuttle as pastor. Bro. Tuttle found hard work and little as- 
sistance. He was compelled to work at a trade for support, 
and of course met with no flattering success in his pastorate. 
After a few more years of struggling existence, the church lost 
its visibility. 

THE PRESENT BOSTON CHURCH 

— ^Was organized in 1 844. The churches previously existing 
in Boston had met their fate as described above. 

In the fall of 1843, Rev. S. Curtis visited Boston and con- 
versed with such Free Baptists as could be found, urging upon 
them the importance of sustaining worship in accordance with 
their faith. Upon his advice, a hall in Marlboro* Chapel was 
procured, in which it was decided to hold divine scri'icc. The 
congregation first assembled on the first Sabbath of December, 
1843. Bro. Curtis supplied the desk. In the morning, there 
were twenty-seven hearers, in the afternoon thirty-five, in the 
evening sixty — an increase which gave some indication of the 
interest of the work. The desk for a few Sabbaths was sup- 
plied by Revs. J. Woodman, Peter Folsom, A. R. Bradbury and 
others. Rev. Eli Noyes soon became the regular preacher, be- 
ing sustained in part by the Home Mission Society. In Sep- 
tember of 1844, the church was organized. Since its organiza- 
tion, the society has worshipped in Marlboro' Hall, Boylston 
Hall, and at present in the church on North Bennett street. 

This church, thus organized, has passed through many trials. 
In its earlier existence it suffered much from the odium attach- 
ing to the former churches. It likewise suffered much at a 
certain period by internal trials, not to say unseemly discord. 

29* 
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But nothwithstanding its serious trials, it has enjoyed a steady 
growth, and has been instrumental in the conversion of many 
precious souls. It has been under the pastoral charge of some 
of the most eminent ministers of the denomination, having 
been favored with the labors of Revs. Eli Noyes, Ransom 
Dunn, D. P. Cilley, F. W. Straight, A. W. Avery and I. D. 
Stewart. 

THE LYNN CHUBCH. 

Through the influence of Rev. N. Thurston, Rev. J. L. Sin- 
clair visited Lynn April 28th, 1836. The first meeting was 
held on the first day of May. July 12, a church of eighteen 
members was organized. From the first, this church was in 
straightened circumstances, but it was composed of brave and 
faithful disciples, who contributed liberally of their means for 
its support. There were men in this church who worked at 
labor by the day for the , support of their families, and yet paid 
as high as fifty dollars a year for the support of the gospel. 
Bro. Sinclair himself, during the winter months, taught school at 
Marblehcad, and walked back and forth, through the winter 
cold and storms, to attend to his divided duties. These sacri- 
fices, humanly speaking, deserved better results, but adversity, 
under the inscrutable law of Providence, was in store for this 
struggling band. The financial difficulties which swept over 
the country in 1839, ruined the business prospects of this de- 
voted church, and this wai the means of its destruction. Dur- 
ing the brief labors of Bro. Sinclair, nine were added to the 
church by baptism, and fourteen by letter. 

SECOND LYNN CHDRCH. 

In the winter and spring of 1843, Rev. Eli Noyes preached 
to the Christian church in Lynn. Under his preaching, a glo- 
rious revival was experienced. A division of feeling, however, 
arose, because some thought it was improper for a Freewill 
Baptist minister to preach to the church, unless he connected 
himself with them in church relations. There were some Free- 
will Baptists in the congregation, who wished to have Bro. 
Noyes. These requested him to form a new congregation. 
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Bro. Noyes, however, in July of this year, left the place. The 
Freewill Baptists then hired a chapel which had been occupied 
by the Episcopalians, and requested Rev. S. Curtis to become 
their preacher. The invitation was accepted and Bro. Curtis 
commenced to labor with them on the first Sabbath of April, 
1843. A church of sixteen members was immediately organiz- 
ed. During the labors of Bro. Curtis, a good degree of pros- 
perity was enjoyed. The congregation was numerous, and the 
church was favored with a refreshing revival season. 

In April of 1844, Bro. Curtis removed to Lowell, and was 
succeeded at Lynn by Rev. William P. Merrill, under whose 
labors there was success for a season, but trouble from some 
cause not known to the writer arose, and Mr. Merrill resigned 
his pastorate. 

Revs. W. H. Waldrorf and W. H. Littlefield subsequently la- 
bored with the church, but the power of an earnest Christian 
life had departed, and in 1850 the church was omitted from the 
Register. 

CHARLBSTOVm CHURCH. 

During the month of June, 1837, several persons holding to 
the doctrines of the Freewill Baptists, associated themselves 
together for the purpose of sustaining a prayer and conference 
meeting. At first they met in private houses. This associa- 
tion having met with prosperity, presented a request to the 
Quarterly Meeting to be organized into a church. A council 
was accordingly sent them, and, on the 24th of September, a 
church was organized. Their first pastor was Rev. Samuel 
Robbins, under whose labors frequent additions were made to 
the church. They soon secured a house of worship on Elm 
street; not far from Bunker Hill monument. After a pastorate 
of three years, Bro. Robbins resigned, and was succeeded by 
Rev. A. Caverno, who, in two years, was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Jackson. The church suffered from the disorderly walk 
of a portion of its membership, and was compelled to enforce 
discipline by their exclusion. There was, besides, a debt on 
the society for its house of worship, which, it has been thought, 
by union of effort and proper management, might have been 
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liquidated. These requisites not being found in the society, 
their house was lost. Added to these difficulties, was the 
weight of a perverse influence; which infected some of the 
members, who became partisans in the affairs of the second 
Holman church, which had been excluded, as before noticed, 
from the Quarterly Meeting. At the close of the pastorate of 
Rev. I. J. Wetherbee, in August, 1847, these partisans propos- 
ed to make him pastor of the church. Such action not being 
agreed to by the majority of the church, Mr. Holman, with his 
followers, opened a meeting in a hall, where he preached about 
six months, when he left, and his congregation was scattered. 

The church, which was weak before this secession from its 
ranks, seeing no prospect of meeting its liabilities, sold its 
house of worship. Being thus left houseless and homeless, 
the church did not long maintain its organization. The last 
record on the church book was made April 1, 1847. The mem- 
bership sought homes for themselves in the churches of other 
denominations in Charlestown and Boston. A few, however, 
united with the present Boston church, where they still remain 
honored members. 

NASHUA CHURCH. 

In the spring of 1838, Rev. N. Thurston, of Lowell, by the 
request of several Freewill Baptists resident there, preached 
several times at Nashua, N. H. Rev. J. Whittemore, then a 
young man, residing in Lowell, also preached there on several 
occasions. On the 28th of October, Rev. S. Curtis preached 
with this people. On Thursday, the 1st of November, a 
church of eighteen members was organized by a council from 
the Boston Quarterly Meeting. Bro. Curtis was selected as 
pastor of the church. Services were first held in a school 
house; but the increasing congregation demanded a removal to 
more spacious quarters. Greeley's Hall was procured, and a 
congregation of two hundred souls was gathered. While wor- 
shipping here, a good revival interest was enjoyed, and every 
prospect seemed favorable for the building of a strong church. 

In September of 1839, Bro. Curtis, under a strong impres- 
sion of duty, removed to Great Falls. He was succeeded at 
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N'ashua by Rev. T. M. Preble, under whoso pastorate there 
was apparent success for a year or two ; but at the outbreak 
3f the " Miller doctrine," Mr. Preble was carried away by the 
3ood. His course was regarded schismatical and imprudent 
in the extreme. For this conduct, he was expelled from the 
church; the action of which was afterwards sustained by a coun- 
cil from the Quarterly Meeting. Rev. B. Phelon then assumed 
the pastorate, and attempted the hopeless task of continuing 
the usefulness of the church; but the wolves had scattered the 
Sock, and the labors of this good man were in vain. 

A branch church was subsequently formed here, as a part 
of the Lowell church, but it does not maintain public worship 
by itself. 

EAST WEABE OHUBCH 

— ^Was a reorganization of a former church, effected in 1840 by 
Rev. Wm. P. Chase ; but as immediately after its organization it 
was connected with another Quarterly Meeting, its history is 
bere omitted. 

MANCHESTER CHURCH. 

This church was connected with the Boston Quarterly Meet« 
ng from 1841 to 1844, but as its present connection is with 
mother Quarterly Meeting, its history is not here attempted. 

WILMINGTON CHURCH. 

This church was recorded in the Register as having en- 
tered the Quarterly Meeting in 1842. It has been impossi- 
)le to gather many important facts concerning it. Almost the 
)nly statement in regard to it is an extract from one of its 
etters to the Quarterly Meeting, dated April, 1856, in which 
t is said : " There is emphatically no religious interest in this 
jhurch." The Quarterly Meeting labored hard to infuse life 
nto the church, but after many and fruitless eflForts, it was giv- 
m up as a hopeless case, and, on Jan. 10, 1863, it was voted 
o drop its name from the list of churches. 
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BOXBUBY CHUBCH. 

This church was organized ia 1842, under the auspices of 
Bev. J. Lord. In its earlier dajs, it accomplished much 
good. The growing interest and the wants of the church 
required that a house of worship should be erected. The 
church has been justly censured for its lack of wisdom in 
locating its house in so unattractive a part of the city. .No^ 
withstanding the ill-favored location, most strenuous efforts 
were made to enable the society to meet its liabilities. Had 
it not been for an unstable element in the church, which was 
more difficult to manage than were the finances of the society, 
the house probably would have been saved. But an element of 
disunion in a church paralyzes the arm of efficiency, and ren- 
ders it almost an impossibility to accomplish any great work. 
Combined with these evils was Jbhe failure in business of some 
of the most prominent members of the society. The society 
consequently lost its courage, and the debt was left unpaid, and 
the impression has gone abroad that this church was needlessly 
lost. 

The only pleasant thought in regard to it is, that while it 
lived, it accomplished some good. The pastors of the church 
were Revs. John Lord, J. G. Davis, Peter Folsom, J. B. Davis, 
E. B. Fairfield, A. K. Moulton and Silas Curtis. The name of 
the church disappeared from the Register in 1854. 

LAWRENCE CHURCH 

— Was organized January 17, 1847, by a council consisting of 
Revs. S. Curtis, D. P. Cilley and D. S. Frost. The foundations 
of the church were, however, subsequently relaid, and the 
church established on its present basis by Rev. J. Woodman. 
They first worshipped in a chapel on Haverhill street, where 
they remained until the completion of their present church edi- 
fice. This church has at times been greatly embarrassed in 
its financial affairs, but has always manifested a determination 
to meet its obligations and free itself from debt. The debt is 
now so well under the control of the society, that they have 
the prospect of ultimate success. The church is strong in 
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numbers, and is fully able to sustain itself. Its pastors have 
been Revs. J. E. Davis, J. Woodman, G. P. Ramsey, A. D. Wil- 
liams, E. M. Tappan, J. Burnbam Davis. Rev. E. G. Chaddock 
is its present pastor. 

SALEM CHURCH. 

The Freewill Baptist interest in this city commenced in a 
praj^r meeting held in the Baptist chapel. These meetings 
were of marked benefit to those concerned, resulting in the 
conversion of several souls. A church was soon. organized, 
which was received into the Quarterly Meeting in 1852. This 
organization was prospered, and though not composed of men 
of large means, gave promise of success. But its dissolution 
too soon came, owing chiefly, it is believed, to the alleged mis- 
conduct of its pastor in certain pecuniary transactions. The 
name of the church disappeared from the Register in 1856. 

PELHAM AND SALEM CHURCH. 

In the fall of 1842, after a revival under the labors of Rev, 
L. Harrington, a church was organized under the name of 
" The Reformed Methodist Church." At a church meeting in 
June, 1853, a vote was passed affirming that in general they 
agreed with the Freeewill Baptists in doctrine, and an applica- 
tion was made to the Boston Quarterly Meeting for mem- 
bership. The church was accordingly received at the July 
session. After the reception of the church, a question was 
raised in regard to the validity of the baptism of those who 
had not been immersed. After some discussion, it was recom- 
mended that those who had not been, should be, immersed. 
Rev. J. M. Dnrgin was at this time preaching to the church, 
and the change of denominational relations was made through 
his influence. The church was prosperous for several years, 
but eventually a declension of interest occurred. The church, 
through this lack of interest, failed to supply itself with 
either a pastor or stated preaching. Consequently, the mem- 
bership left their own home and worshipped elsewhere. Its 
name was erased from the list of churches in April, 1863. 
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The pastors of the church were Revs. T. P. Moolton, Tobias 
Fobs and S. M. Weeks. 

HAVERHILL CHURCH 

— Was organized the 16th of January, 1859. In its earlier 
history, the church had some severe trials, providentially de- 
signed for its purification. These trials being overcome, the 
church made purchase, on favorable terms, of a house of wor- 
ship, taking upon themselves, however, a burden which few 
churches would be willing to bear. By persistent eflfort and 
constant sacrifice, they have already met the larger portion of 
their pecuniary obligations. Their success in this respect is 
largely due to the timely counsel and labors of Rev. J. S. 
Burgess. Bro. Burgess writes, that before attempting his 
labors to raise money for the payment of the debt, he wrestled 
with God in prayer until he obtained the victory. He says 
that he was confident that he should raise the money, for he 
felt that the answer of prayer was granted him. His success 
may afibrd encouragement to others. The society is now free 
from danger of failure. The remaining debt is owed to mem- 
bers of the church, which places them in a very favorable 
situation. Their pastors have been Revs. William Clark, J. 
S. Burgess, J. B. Davis, A. W. Avery, and the present pastor, 
J. Mariner. 

NEW BEDFORD CHURCH. 

This was a church of colored persons in the city of New 
Bedford. It was connected with the Quarterly Meeting for 
about two years. Its pastor, meanwhile, was Rev. J. B. 
Smith. No particulars of its history as a church have been 
obtained. 

In this exhibit of the vicissitudes of the Quarterly Meeting, 
we see the serious difiSculties which prevent the progress of 
Christianity in nominal Christian communities. Nearly every 
church hero mentioned has encountered the same severe trials. 
Some have failed ; others have been successful. Should we 
ask the reason for this, the answer would be : These results 
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have been in proportion to the faith and earnestness of the 
laity of the church. In some cases ministers have been at 
fault. In every case of failure but one, there has been great 
remissness in the laity. May the lessons to be deduced from 
these events be properly heeded by us. May the Great Head 
of the church '< strengthen the things that remain/' and grant 
these churches abundant usefulness. 



abt. vn.— contemporary literature. 

Thb Emphatic Diaolott : Containing the original Greek Text of what is oom- 
monly strled the New Testament, (according to the Beoenaion of Dr. J. J. 
Griesbach,) with an interlineary word for word Kngliah translation ; a new 
Emphatic Tersion, based on the interlinear translation, on the renderings of em- 
inent critios, and the yarious readings of the Vatican Manuscript, No. 1209 in 
the Yatiean Library, together with lUustratiYe and Explanatory Foot Notes, 
and a copious selection of references : to the whole of which is added a valua- 
ble Alphabetical Appendix. By Bei\}amin Wilson. NewToxk: Fowler ft 
WeUs. 1966. 

The author very properly elaims very little for his trauslatiou. Though it 
may be exceedingly useful in some points, It would be a very poor aubetitnte, 
as a whole, for the common version. True, as he saya, obsolete words in that 
version, uncouth phrases, bad grammar and punctuation, all require alteration, 
and, we add, moat habitual readers of the Bible do, mentally at least, change 
these things. But most of the new versions are not perfect in these very re- 
spects, while, as a whole, they are almost universally inferior to the common 
version. This is true, we believe, in some particulars, with the best of all re- 
cent translations, that of the Bible Union. 

But despite all objections and all difficulties in the way of securing a trans- 
lation which is so completely superior to the common version as to supplant 
that, we certainly do not think it a wholeaome reverence for the Word of God 
knowingly to perpetuate (rom generation to generation glaring mistakes of 
translators and printers. This we say, while we have not the first particle of 
sympathy with the spirit that is constantly depreciating the common version 
«a altogether inadequate to the wants of the candid reader. 

The author claims for this work the following particulars, as stated in his 
preface to it : — ** An approved Greek text, with the various readings of the 
Vatican manuscript. No. 1200, an Interlinear — literal word for word English 
tranalation ; a new version with the signs of emphasis ; a copious selection of 
references ; many appropriste, illustrative, and exegetieal foot-notes, sod s 
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valaable alphabetical appendix. This combination of important items cannot 
be found in any other book." 

Ceitainly this is* a rare combination, and that, too, in a yolume of small size 
scarcely larger in area than the common English pocket Bible, while it is 
much thinner. Of course the value of the book depends upon the manner of 
executing the plan, though it is something to have a good plan. 

We have noticed in some contemporary, remarks partaking of pleasantry, 
and meant to be at the expense of the author ; but to our minds, so far as the 
plan and much of the execution are concerned, it has been decidedly to the dam- 
age of the too hasty critics. We have not the least doubt but that the plan will 
ultimately be very useful and very successful, it may be varied in some par- 
ticulars, as, for instance, the emphasizing may be changed according to tbe 
ideas of the meaning as held by others, or it may be abandoned altogether ; 
it may also be found that some part as references may be abridged or omitted 
and a larger type emfAoyed ; but substantially this plan must commend itself 
to the teachers of Bible classes, critical readers, who are not acquainted with 
the Greek ; and, above all, to those who are anxious to know a little about 
the Greek if they cannot have the advantages of a thorough course of study. 
We do not hesitate for a moment to say that there is not one college gradu- 
ate in a hundred but that might say with entire truthfulness that the word for 
word translation is a decided help to him. When the real test is applied, 
much fancied scholarship often shrinks into very small proportions. 

We have no hesitation in saying that we think this word for word transla- 
tion, awkward and uncomly as it is and must be, though we have the vanity 
to think it might be done much better than it is, will prove to be the most im- 
portant feature of the book to persons at all grades of culture except tbe 
highest. If a man knows not one word of the Greek, we believe it is worth 
his while quite as' much as it is for the scholar, to look over bis text in various 
translations. That we believe primarily of as much use to him as to look at 
various commentaries. It will give him new stand-points and new imagery 
by which the more forcibly, as well as more accurately, to communicate the 
divine thought of the holy book. But this word for word translation is bet- 
ter for even the mere English reader on many passages than any other 
kind. 

We confess to a strong liking to all those forms of studies and Bible expo- 
sitions which keep the attention directed to the letter of the inspired books 
even for the common reader, but especially for the preacher. We believe it is 
through that letter that the Spirit is most likely to enter the mind. It is certain 
that this form of study develops independent thought much more than ordina- 
ry commentaries, and consequently gives more strength and freshness, and 
we add, though not precisely in logical connection, variety. This book, 
therefore, we believe will prove a valuable assistance to many of onr preach- 
ers, though we wish its scholarship in some parts had been of a higher order, 
and that the author had been under the influence of some difl^erent views from 
some that appear through both his version and emphatic signs. 

But to the reader who has not seen the work, we can do a better service 
than by following these general remarks further, by giving him a brief speci- 
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meD, or lalher a more definite idea of it, thao we haTe coromanicated in the 
foregoing observations. 

We open to John 1 : 1 — 5, and copy the word for word translation: — *'In 
a beginning was the word, and the word was with the Grod, and a God was 
the word. This was in a beginning with the Grod. All through it was done : 
and without it was done not even one, that has been done. In it life was, and 
the life was the light of the men ; and the light in the darkness shines, and 
the darkness it not apprehended.*' 

The new version reads as follows: — '^ In the beginning was the Locos, 
and the Logos was with Goo, and the Logos was God. This was in the be- 
ginning with God. Through it everything was done ; and without it not 
even one thing was done which has been done. In it was Life ; and the 
Life was the Light of men. And the Light shone in the Darkness, and 
the Darkness apprehended it not." 

In a foot note it is stated that here and in the 14th v^rse the term Logos is 
transferred rather than translated, and the reasoning of Dr. Adam Clarke in 
behalf of that view is also quoted. In a third note it is also stated that the 
word translated done is used upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament ; but never in the sense of create ; that it occurs fifty-three times 
in this gospel of to be, to become, &o. Various other illustrations are given 
by references, and especially some to the use of the term Logos in the Septu- 
agint. 

This translation is rather an unfavorable specimen, perhaps, still we opened 
almost at random. We trust that enough has been said to induce many of our 
readers to examine the work for themselves. 

A CoMXEMTART OX THE HoLT ScRiPTTaES : Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, 
with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter Lange, D. 
D., in connection with a number of Eminent European Divines. Translated 
from the German, and Edited, with additions. Original and Selected, by Philip 
Schaff, D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical De- 
nominations. Vol. II. of the New Testament : Mark and Luke. 8vo., pp. 40o. 
New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 

The first volume of this work on Matthew appeared some more than a year 
ago. The favor with which it was received has justified its learned transla- 
tor and editor, and enterprising publisher, in giving to the public a second 
volume on Mark and Luke, soon to be followed by those on the Acts of the 
A poslles, the Catholic epistles, the Book of Genesis, and, as we trust, even- 
tually by commentsries on the whole Bible. To. those who have the first vol- 
ume on Matthew, all we need to say is, that the original plan of the work is 
strictly adhered to in the one before us. Its plan is such as meets, as far as 
possible, the wants of all classes. To this end we have the text of our com- 
mon and approved English version, with critical notes and references to the 
diflferent readings by the trsnslator, while the comments of the author are 
divided into " Exigetical and critical," " Doctrinal and Ethical," and " Hom- 
iletical and Practical," each division being valuable for the purpose for which 
it was intended. The design of Dr. Lange and the writers by whom he is 
assisted, is that the work shall be strictly evangelical, but not sectarian, rec- 
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ognmng everywhere the sapematoral character of Chriatianity , and asserting 
the geouineDess, authenticity and inspiration of the Scriptures. He thus 
gives no countenance to the theories of Grennan rationalism or of modern 
skepticism in any form. The work also, especially the American editioa, en- 
larged and improved by Dr. Schaff and his cdlaborers, is the reeolt of the 
soundest and ripent Biblical scbolarahip of the age. The force of this remar 
may be seen by those who consider the progress which has been made in 
Biblical literature during the last twenty-five yeare. 

The portion of the volume before us on Mark was - written by Dr. Lange 
himself, and is edited by Prof. Shedd of Union Theological Seminary. The 
portion on Luke was written by Pro£ Van Ckisteraee of the University of Ut- 
recht, whom Dr. Schaff describes as ** the ablest pulpit orator and divine of 
the evangelical school in Holland now living. He combines genius, learning 
and piety. He is orthodox and conservative, yet liberal and progressive.** 
It is edited in part by*Dr. Schaff, and in part by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, the for- 
mer being under the necessity of leaving for Europe before the task was com- 
pleted. Of the faithful manner in which each has performed his task we 
need not speak. While we approve of this work as a whole, a critical exam- 
ination would doubtless reveal many defects, and statements would be discov- 
ered with which we do not agree. We commend it as a valuable contribution 
to Biblical science, and it should be in the library of every minister. 

Rboo&ds from thb Litb of S. Y. S. Whabb. American T^ract Society, New 
Toik. 

Mr. Wilder was bom in Massachusetts in 1780. At quite an early age, be 
began as a clerk in mercantile pursuits, a career that was destined to be quite 
eventful in his line. Early, too, he made a thorough consecration of himself 
to the Saviour, and, by the blessing of God, he became, through his munifi- 
cence and penistent Christian walk, a great power for good in the various 
spheres of life. He resided in France during twenty eventful years ; was 
present at the second marriage of Napoleon as the representative of our coun- 
try ; was in Paris when the allied armies, after the fall of Napoleon, entered 
it ; planned for the eecape of the exiled emperor to this country, and, it ap- 
pears, might have been successful, had the fallen emperor but made up his 
mind to leave the friends who followed him. His acquaintance with Napo- 
leon, and various events in his life, caused Louis Napoleon oAen to seek in- 
terviews with Mr. Wilder. While that emperor was sojourning as an exile 
in New York, Mr. Wilder had the happiness, through his acquaintance with 
the ofiSicials of Louis Philippe's administration, to prevent war between this 
country and France. 

This Christian hero carried his religion with him in all his various walks; 
abroad his house was a church, at home he founded churches and benevolent 
societies ; he was the first president of the American Tract Society, and in 
many similar aocieties he bore a prominent part. 

He was permitted to live in full possession of his mental powers till the 
close of the great slaveholdera* rebellion. Bom during the Revolution, his 
life waa sufilcient in duration to measure the life of the nation up to May, 
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1865. It is only as we fall on such incidents that we in a good measure real- 
ize how young in years is our nation. 

There is an account in this Tolumo of Mr. Wilder^s communications with 
the anti-slavery men of France, and his own opinions as an opponent of sla- 
very are frankly stated. Though one most heartily desires to forget the want 
of moral courage which many of the great organizations too often exhibited 
on this subject, an old anti-slavery roan, upon reading these interesting pas- 
sages, can scarcely restrain himself from turning to the title page again to 
see if it really bears the impress of the American Tract Society, New York. 

As he reassures himself of this, he thanks God for this evidence that the 
public sentiment of the country is strikingly and wonderfully changed, and 
strives to restrain his murmuring as he thinks of his son who was starved to 
death at Andersonville. '* Thank Grod," he says to himself, *' that dear life 
was not given in vain ; not only have the fetters fallen from the black slaves 
of the South ; but the white slaves of the North are ajso delivered from the 
bondage by which their pens and tongues were prevented from bearing testi- 
mony to the truth." 

Turn to Mr. Wilder^s seventy-seven maxims, penned when he was seventy- 
seven years old, for the guidance of his grand-sons, and read '* Aim to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with God and acknowledge him 
in all thy ways." Yes, that language may be taken in the whole scope of 
its meaning. You have not to say, *' Aim to do justly to all except colored 
men." 

Now that we have opened to these maxims, we must favor the reader by 
quoting two or three others. 

No doubt every man, as- he advances in years, if he is at all disposed to 
observe and reflect, will feel the force of the following maxims growing upon 
him : 

" Instead of attempting to lead Providence, be always ready to be led by 
Providence ; and never feel vexed or disappointed at any ontoward event 
wherein you have not to accuse yourself of neglect of duty." 

*' Never swerve from the truth, even to save your neck from the gallows." 

*' Among all the Mps on board of which you may embark, be the most 
cautious in selecting, and the most particular in forming, a copariner'ship,^^ 

^ Let total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors be written on the tablet 
of your heart ; and remember that while the inebriate drinks rum, rum drinks 
him, God disregards him, angels despise, men deride him, and the devil de- 
stroys him." 

*' Troubles are like hornets, the less ado you make about them the better ; 
your outcry will only bring out the whole swarm." 

The last we quote simply to remind the reader of the importance of heed- 
ing its instruction, and yet we are sorry to add, we hereby remind him of a 
duty not strictly heeded by one in a million. 

** Three questions to be put to ourselves before speaking evil of aoy 
man or woman ; first, Is it truel Second, Is it kiodt Third, Is it neces- 

119 
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Thb YoTmo Last of Plsabttbs. American Tract Sodetj. 

It mast be confessed that most boiiks of a similar aim aod title of this series 
of letters are exceedingly dull. We are glad to say this book happily is an 
exception, and that it is very timely. 

Madbuns. By Bose Elmwood* 

FooB FOB Lambs ; or, a Selection of Texts for Young Childxen« 

Thb Titlbs, Attributes, Work and Gflaims of the Holy Spirit ; aooording to the 
Scripture, 

—Are the titles of other books which we have also received from the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. They are designed for children and yoath. 
The last will interest the little folks, as from its form they are likely to call 
it their little Bible ; and not improperly, as it is Bible io far as it goes. The 
little book, Food for Lambs, was designed by the writer to assist parents ia 
instructing children in the Holy Scriptures, and it is a decided sooeees ia 
its way. Half a page is appropriated to each day of the year. Thus: 
Jan. 1 has the text, '^ Search the Scriptures,'^ John 5 : 39, followed by two 
▼erses of poetry on the subject of the text; Jan. 8 has, *'In the beginning 
Ood created the heaven and the earth. Gen. 1 : 1, followed by a few lines of 
poeti^ on the subject of the creation. Every other day contains a historical 
text, chosen alternately from the Old and New Testaments. 

Plain CoxrNSBLs fob Fbbbdken. In Sixteen brief Lectures. By Brevet K^jor- 
Oeneral Clinton B. Fisk. American Tract Society, Boston. 

In 1844, in the month of December, it was the lot of the writer of this no- 
tice to open a school under the direction of our Yearly Meeting in Michigan. 
That school was opened in * an old deserted store in Spring Arbor, in the 
State named. It was the intention of brethren in that State to fonnd and en- 
dow an institution of learning. They meant that it should at length be a 
college. That intention was the indication of rare foresight and moral cour- 
age, for at that time the communicants of our denomination in the whole state 
numbered considerably less than one thousand, and they were widely dispers- 
ed, and then the possessors of but little property. But they were self-sacrific- 
ing, and determined to do something worthy of Christian men and women. 
Most abundantly has God blessed them and prospered their noble efforts, as 
Hillsdale College to-day testifies. Let os add, we hope more ample endow- 
ments may soon be forthcoming to enlarge the power of that noble inatitu- 
tion. 

Though the writer soon left the work to abler hands, the three or four years 
spent in the cause there, constitute one of the brightest spots of past life. But 
what has all this to do with the little book before us t Among the five or six pu- 
pils that found their way to that school the first day, was a lad of about fourteen 
years, by the name of Clinton B. Fisk, and he is to-day the Major-Genera] who 
wrote this excellent advice for the freedmen. He is, we believe, next to 
General Howard in the Freedmen*s Bureau. As was said of Timothy as' to 
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tbe Seriptares, 8o it may be said of General Fisk aa to the caaae of freeitom. 
From childhood he waa well inatraoted in that holy cause, and at an early 
day his heart was fired with zeal to do aervice for those in bonds, and most 
wonderfolly has Ood granted the coveted opportunity. It might be expected 
that such a man's heart and experience would enable him to any wise things 
to the freedmen, without putting on patronizing aira toward them. You 
mij^ht expect his opening lecture to them would be upon freedom as it is. 

** Every man," says the General in his opening sentence, in spesking to tbe 
humble freedmen just raiaed from the condition of chattels — ** Every man is 
born into the world with the right to his own life, to personal liberty, and to in- 
herit, earn, own and hold property. These rights are given him by the great 
God ; not because he is a white man, a red man, or a black man, but beoanse 
he is Man !" 

A man holding these sentiments in their full intent, and not aa " glittering 
generalities," with his experience in the war of freedom, has a right to say 
this book is '* reipeetfvUy and affectionately dedicated^ to the freedmen *' by 
one who hns marched with them through the Red Sea of strife, sympathized 
with them in all their sufferings, labored incessantly for their well-being, re- 
joiced in their prosperity, and who believes that, guided by the pillar of dood 
by day and fire by night, they will reach the Promiaed Land.'* 

In a clear and very simple style, admirably adapted to his auditors, the 
Greneral discourses on Freedom, Old Masters, White Folks, Yourself, Young 
Men, Young Women, Married Folks, Little Folks, Work, Free Labor, Con- 
tracts, Dishonesty, Receipts and Expenditures, Homes, Crime, snd Religion. 

This work contains many admirable hints, which white folks might profit 
by as well as black onea, and we suggest to the Tract Society that it cannot 
do a better thing then to so change a few of the expressions that show that 
freedmen are meant, as to fit it for the general reader, giving it a different 
title, and thus prepared, let it go into general circulation. If it ahould acci- 
dentally fBiIl into the bands of the white Southerner, it would do no harm. 
Then, if some white young ladies should chance to read the following 
passage, it might afford them more wholeaome instruction than they are 
wont to gain from their reading : 

^Do not think of getting married until you know how to knit and sew, to 
mend clothes, and bake bread, &c Many girls are so foolish as to think that 
if they can only get married, it matters little to whom, they will then be hap- 
py. But many, perhaps a majority, find in married life nothing but misery." 

His advice to young men is equally plain and pertinent. 

Thb Caoss IN THE Cell : Conrersations with a Prisoner while awaiting his 
Execution. By a Minister of the QospeL American Tract Society, Boston. 

" No trace of fiction,*' aays the introductory note, ** will be found in this 
book. The conversationa were noted down soon after each interview, chiefly 
to aid in the next conversation.** It is further added that '* a veil is entirely 
drawn over the parties and individuals related to the prisoner and his trans- 
gressions." This is as it should be, yet one somewhat acquainted with 
the cases of high crimes that have within a few years attracted general atten- 
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tion, especially in Maseacbiisetts, may quite readily make ap a correct opinion 
aa to who was the prisoner, though the minister in the case cannot so readily 
and accurately be guessed at from the book itself. Suffice it to say, the 
prisoner presented as hopeless a case as ever comes under the care of a minit- 
ter, and the minister with great ability and experience addresses himself with 
a will to his work, and that too successfully. 

The history of these conversations is instructive and interesting to all 
classes of readers, but no minister should fail to read iL The personal deal- 
ing with souls is going quite too much out of fashion in these times. Let i 
minister read this, and he will be convinced that it is a part of his work he 
cannot neglect with impunity, and, further, that he cannot |>erform it without 
much thought and pains-taking. 

Thb History op thb Lost Pubse ; or, Jessie and her Friends, 
LiPT A Little ; or, The Old Quilt. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard, 
Pleasant Gbotb. By Alice A. Dodge, 
Ltntontille ; or the Lrish Boy in Canada, 

— Are all interesting juvenile books, just sent us from the Tract Society io 
Boston. It will be observed that the last one is also issued by the Society, 
of New York. 

H. Packard, of Portland, oflen lays us under obligation by forwarding to 
08 the issues of the Tract Societies. It is only a proper return for his kind- 
ness, to inform the reader that he keeps constantly on hand a. full assortment 
of Sabbath school books at Boston, New York and Phildelphia prices. 

Bible Sketches and their Teachings, for Young People. By Samuel G. Green, 
B. A. First Series. From the Creation to itie Death of Joseph. American 
Tract Society, Boston. 

This book consists of free sketches of various portions of the Scriptures, 
not with the design of superseding the reading and study of that portion, bat 
rather to make such reading more instructive and interesting by the light 
which the sketches throw upon the given portion. The themes are. The Cre- 
ation, Paradise, The First Sin, The Promise of a Coming Saviour, The two 
Offerings, Death and Life, The Rainbow, Babel, The Call of Abraham, &c. 

No doubt, though this book was intended for youth, it might be made very 
useful in adult Bible classes. Still further, it furnishes, by specimens, excel- 
lent hints how the minister may make certain portions of the word of God 
useful to his people, and such portions, too, as are rarely alluded to in ordinary 
pulpit ministrations. 

These sketches, read in connection with the lesson, will be likely to raise 
questions profitable for conversation, discussion and meditation. One point 
made in the first will suffice for illustration. 

In most parts of the Bible there were human eye-witnesses of the eventJ 
described, but as to the creation, in the nature of the case, there could be no 
such witnesses. " Here we have what no eye of roan ever saw — great won- 
ders that were wrought before the first of men drew their breath. As God 
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said to his servant Job, ' Where wast tboa when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? Declare if thoo hast understanding . . . when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy t' It was then God 
Himself who gave the account of the mighty things which he did in the be- 
gioniog.** 

This is sufficient to raise the whole question of the Divine modes of com- 
municating toman — "the sundry times and divers manners** spoken of hy 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. This, even, without profound in- 
veatigation, will lead to much profitable reading and reflection. 

Thb Gbbat Wbst : Kailzoad, Steamboat and Stage Guide and Hand-Book, for 
Travellers, ^Gners, and Emigrants to the Western, North-western and Pacific 
States and Territories. Wiui a Map of &e best Routes to the Gold and Silver 
Mmes. By Edward H. Hall, Author of "Ho, for the West,*' •« Western 
Gazetteer," **U. S. Hand-Book of Travd," &c. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co. Bailey & Noyes, Portland. 

In this book, wonderful for specific information, the reader will find, in 
addition to the tables and maps, hints of great importance to himself, if he is 
proposing to journey through the vast countries of the western portion of oar 
national domain. It states that the movement of population, native as well as 
foreign, on this continent, is greater at this time than at any former period of 
OUT history. The close of the war, the demand for labor in the West, the 
probability of a competence, not to say wealth, for the early emigrant, are all 
rapidly increasiag emigration to the West. This book should be in the hands 
of all who go, as much pains have been taken to secure reliable information, 
and the expense is but a trifle. 

Among those going to the West are thousands of the brave soldiers 
who have borne so much in the perilous work of saving the nation. All 
of these, or nearly all, would have been going South, as well as tens of thou- 
sands of others, to help to redeem that desolated land, had it not been for the 
failure of our Chief Magistrate to take the current while it served, to make 
the South truly free and peaceful. But we must not repine. It may be that 
Providence, for our chastisement, is to permit another armed conflict between 
freedom and slavery, and this western tide of emigration is preparing to turn 
the scale to the side of freedom and justice when that conflict comes. The 
plans of Providence are comprehensive, not allowing the folly of man to de- 
feat the glorious end. Sin and folly must ultimately be seen to be made in an 
important sense subservient to that end. 

Lm AND Times op Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United 
States. Written from a National stand-point. By a National Man. New 
Toxk : D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 

In October, 1860, while spending a weary day in inspecting the wonderful 
collection of paintings and statuary at Versailles, in France, we suddenly fell 
upon a view that revived us as suddenly. There were the pictures of our 
own Dr. Franklin, and of the Presidents of the United States ; Furthermore, 
to the right was left a vacant space to receive the picture of the successor of 
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^ Buchanan. Bat who that shooM be the yotes were to decide early in the 
following month. What an interest one felt to know whose should be the 
next portrait ! But we were able to rejoice soon. Lincoln^s portrait wis 
next But what a successor as well as predecessor ! What a place to put 
the portrait of the great and true patriot, between Buchanan^s and Johosoo's! 
It is well, however, to remember that splendor loses nothing by a Tery dirk 
back-ground. I'he truly National man, as he looks at those three pictam 
in Versailles from a truly national stand-point, can but turn from the scese 
with anxiety and mortification. Nor would this feeble book help his case is 
the least. 

Sbbmons, Preached on Different Occanons during the last Twenty yeazs. By 
the Rev. Edward Merick Goulbum, D. D., Preboidary of St. Paul s, and Chie 
of Her Mig'esty's Chaplains in Ordiinary. Reprinted from the London edition. 
Two Volumes in one. New York : D. Appleton & Ck>. 1866. 

Goulbum ^s books are the right sort of books to reprint. Thongh we fre- 
quently find ourseWes difiTering with him theologically, yet we always find him 
able and instructive. In ability, and in the way of putting a point, he oftea 
reminds us of Whateley, though he is not so broad and liberal, we take it, as 
the great logician* Some of these sermons are strongly sectarian, still, 
not bitter, but candid. Yet they well repay the reader, even in the very 
points where he is compelled to difiTer with the author, for the author reveals 
his own stand-point to help us to agree to disagree. 

Remember Me : or The Holy Commimion. By Ray Pakner. Boston : Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

Dr. Palmer delivered the substance of this interesting little volume to his 
own congregation, and dedicates it to the members of his church. It is in- 
'tended chiefly for the young Christian, but is well adapted to the wants of 
all. It is not an argument ; it is not a critical exposition. It is addressed 
to the heart, and is, quite fitly, partly of poetry. 

**0 Jesus! I sit down as if over against thy cross. I deliberately call .to 
mind all that thou didst endure, and I see that in that great sacrifice of thine 
thou hast opened a fountain for sin and all uncleanness. Ah, now [ perceire 
how vast the ill-desert of sin ! Without the shedding of blood — of My blood, 
O Most Holy ! — there could be no remission. But thy blood cleanseth from 
all sin. As I behold thee lifted up upon the cross, thy body broken, tbe 
crimson stream issuing from thy wounds, as I listen to the cry wrong from 
thee in thine agony of spirit — the mystery of which agony I cannot compre- 
hend, since it involved the hiding of thy Father's face — I feel alike the infinite 
love and absolute justice of God, and the profoondest conviction that he cao 
and will forgive and justify every sinner that believeth. Now I understand, 
O Jesus, thy touching words : * This is my body which is given for you ; my 
blood which is shed for you.' " 
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A REMARKABLE EVENT. 

s we go to press, being a week or two behind our date, the reeent 
B in Portland is the subject of thought and remark throughout the 
The event is so peculiar and striking that, taming from our usual 
re will make a brief note of it. 

re broke out in the afternoon of the Fourth of July, on the eity side 
lercial street, which extends along the harbor side of the city, next to 
r. A lad, either through carelessness, or with vicious intent, dropped 
g fire-crackers among some shavings near a cooper's shop. Steam 
nes and hand fire-engines came qaite promptly to the spot, but by 
:oward event, the fire was not extinguished, and soon consumed, not 
cooper's shop, but several large establishments near at hand, one of 
^ith its contents, was worth more than half a million of dollars, 
by this time streets were reached which, in ordinary times, would 
eked the fire, the strong wind forced the great flames directly upon the 
nxjf nor did they stop in their course till there was nothing more be- 
d to consume in the direction of their march before the wind* It was 
[rection over a mile and a quarter that every building, except the post 
1 two or three unimportant exceptions, had been completely destroyed 
ort space of twelve hours. 

reat London fire, in 1666, two hnndred years ago, bomt over in the 
the city a space of over four hundred acres. This fire burned over 
f something more than three hundred acres, as we are informed, and 
d buildings sufficient to line one side of a street for fifteen miles. It 
is by far the most destructive fire that ever occurred on this con- 

the lowest estimate of the loss we have heard of, as made by com- 
srsons who have visited the ruin and are acquainted with the facts, is 
000. Not less than one-third of all the strnctures of a city of about 
ihabitants perished in a single night Nearly all the hotels, all the 
[>ok-8tores, law-oflices, court-rooms, the wholesale dry goods stores, 
: of the retail, some of the school houses, eight sanctuaries, and the 
ty Hall, ono of the very first on the continent, were included in the 
d ruin when the sun on the morning of the fifth looked upon the 
Poor daily papers, and as many or more weekly, all the papers of 
without a single exception, of any kind, lost ofilcea, types, presses 
Nearly all the law-libraries were burned, and several pastors lost 
raries. The Natural History Society lost their building and all its 
contents, and one very large public library was consumed. 
3a8on of the year is very favorable to the hundreds of houseless 
and to-day they find their temporary shelter ander government tenta 
singly resemble two great miliury encampments. About 5000 daily 
re drawn by the sufiTerers, who are in either these tents or other tem- 
lomes. 
pleasing duty to record that within twenty-four hoois after the 
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great disaster, tons of ready-cooked proTisions were forwarded from other 
places to Portland. Though the disaster was so great and so unexpected, 
and, though the new wants were so numerous, not one went hungry for want 
of bis first meal, or, at most, his second, except from choice. Greai quanti- 
ties of all sorts of clothing and cooking utensils, including stoTes and their 
furniture, have heen forwarded also from other places for the sufferers. 

Resides all the contributions made by the more fortunate iobabitants of 
Portland, and besides all that has been sent from other places in the way of 
provisions, clothing and lumber, there hare been forwarded to the commitiee 
of citizens of Portland almost $200,000 in money, and it still goes forward at 
the rate of thousands of dollars a tlay. Besides this, also, various of the citi- 
zens of Portlsnd have received from munificent persons in other places many 
thousands of dollars, to be distributed at the discretion of the receivers amoog 
the sufferers. 

Another very favorable circumstance, especially worthy of note, is the 
fact that though the disaster was so extensive, the losses were so well distrib- 
uted among the insurance companies, that not one out of the city failed in coo- 
sequence of the fire, or failed to pay the full amount of their respective losses. 
We believe in most cases, if not in all, they have been willing to pay withoat 
waiting for the sixty days* notice. But equally unfortunate have been those 
who have insured in most of the companies of the city, as their loses have 
overpowered them, and they can pay only from twenty to fifty per cent of 
their respective losses. 

The spirit of the people is unbroken, and already many new buildings are 
rising in the midst of the ruins, and it is believed that a few years will suffice 
to restore the former beauty of the city in all respects, save in that of the 
beautiful elms which lined both sides of most of the streets in the burned 
district. 

It is worthy of note that the fire took such a direction as tu burn nearly all 
the haunts of vice and crime. It is stated that four hundred rum shops were 
that night consumed by the flames. Human life, however, was precioos: 
only two perished in the great conflagration so far as is known at thii 
writing. 
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Article L—THE ENGLISH WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 

When John and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, James 
Hervey, and others, were accustomed to meet together at Ox- 
ford for Christian edification, and commenced to " live by rule," 
they were derisively called " The Holy Club," and " Metho- 
dists ;" and when they left Oxford, and began to preach in va- 
rious parts of the country, the latter name was applied to them 
and their adherents. Thus evangelical ministers, and any who 
expressed a liking for evangelical preaching in the church of 
England, were called Methodists ; the societies which sprang 
up in connection with the labors of Whitefield and the preach- 
ers of Lady Huntingdon, were called Calvinistic Methodists ; 
and the societies formed by John and Charles Wesley, were 
called Wesleyan Methodists. The term Methodist has almost 
ceased in the Church of England ; those to whom it was for- 
merly applied being now called '' Evangelicals," or " Low 
Churchmen." Many of the Calvinistic Methodists have become 
Congrcgationalists, and the others have divided into two de- 
nominations, viz., << The Countess of Huntingdon's Connection," 
and « The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists." Since the death of 
John Wesley, there have been several secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, on questions of church order, discipline, 
and practice ; and thus large and influential denominations 

31 
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have been formed, as The New Connection of Methodists,— 
The Primitive Methodists, — The Association Methodists, — and 
the Reformed Methodists. The last two have, within a few 
years^ united in one denomination, by the name of " The United 
Free Methodists." There are also Protestant Methodists, and 
Bible Christian Methodists. 

But the present article has to do with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist?, the denomination originally founded by John Wesley; and 
not with other denominations bearing the same generic name ; be- 
ing either offshoots of it, or of independent though similar origin. 
And we do not intend to give an account of the rise and pro- 
gress, or a view of the doctrines held by this denomination; 
but as they hold a frequent correspondence with, and are often 
spoken of in connection with, the Methodists of this country, we 
propose to compare them, and point out some things in which 
the English Wesleyan Methodists differ from the Episcopal 
Methodists of this country, giving at the same time some gen- 
eral information concerning them. 

The difference of their names suggests an important differ- 
ence in their church polity. The Methodists of this country 
are Episcapal Methodists ; and their ministry is modelled after 
the Episcopal form, having three distinct orders, and only dif- 
fering^ from that form in substituting ciders for priests ; so that 
instead of bishops, priestSf and deacons, the Methodists have 
bishops, elderSf and deacons. These orders are not only pre- 
liminarj to each other, but a special ordination is necessary to 
the entrance on each; so that every elder has been twice or- 
dained to the work of the Christian ministry ; and every bishop 
has been ordained three times. The Minutes of the New 
Hampshire Conference for 1866 state that the first three bish- 
ops of the American Episcopal Methodists entered the ministry 
in the British Conference, Thomas Coke being elected bishop 
by that Conference in 1784, and " ordained by Wesley ;" Fran- 
cis Asbury being ordained by Dr. Coke in the same year, and 
Richard Whatcoat at Baltimore in 1800. Although Dr. Coke 
is thus reckoned an American Bishop, he continued to be an 
active minister of the British Conference till his death in 1814, 
serving the oflSce of President of that Conference in 1797 and 
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1805. He was much interested in missionary operations, and 
probably spent considerable of his time in this country and in 
the West Indies. 

The English Methodists are fVesleyan Methodists. Although 
John Wesley was an Episcopalian, he had no idea of forming a 
religious sect in England distinct from the established church. 
His aim was to spread pure and undefiled religion in connec- 
tion with that church, by drawing to him as many of its minis- 
ters as he could, and by employing lay preachers to go about 
among the people, and persuade them to be reconciled to God. 
Hence he did not ordain them, nor did he call them ministers ; 
but at first they were simply "helpers," and afterwards 
^^ preachers of the gospel." And the communities which he 
gathered were not called by him churches, but only •' societies," 
which he regarded as connected with the church of England. 
And, for a number of years, he did not allow his preachers to 
preach in any place at the same time that there was preaching at 
the established church ; and with the exception of the very few 
of them who were ordained clergymen of the Church of 
England, he never allowed them to administer the Lord's Sup- 
per. 

Hence the English Wesleyan Methodist ministers who are 
in " the regular work" are all of one class. They are neither 
bishops, priests or elders, nor deacons ; but only ministers of 
the gospel. After Mr. Wesley's death, the ministers commenc- 
ed to administer the Lord's Supper to the members of their 
societies in their own chapels; but the ordination of ministers 
was not practised, except in the case of those who went out as 
foreign missionaries, who were ordained probably to give them 
a legal standing, and to secure them from interruption in their 
labors. The regular ministers at homo were simply « rcceivjed 
into full connection" by vote of Conference, if approved by 
that body at the expiration of their probation; and they thus 
became authorized to baptize, and to administer the Lord's 
Supper. But about thirty years ago, they began the practice 
of ordaining all those who were thus fully received. The or- 
der of admission to the ministry is as follows : — Having been 
employed as local preachers, and approved by the superinten* 
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dent of tho circuit, they are recommended by the Qaarterlj 
Meeting of leaders, stewards, trustees, and local preachers; 
they are then examined and approved by the district meeting 
of regular preachers ; and if approved by Conference, they are 
received on trial for four years. They are examined at the 
end of each year, and if at the end of the fourth year, they arc 
finally accepted, they are " received into full connection," and 
ordained. The students at the Theological Seminaries have 
one year allowed them ; that is, their last year at the seminary 
is reckoned as the fir3t year of their trial. Till the four years 
of probation have expired, they are not at liberty to marry; 
and any one marrying during the time of probation, would 
have to retire from the ipinistry. Neither are they received 
on trial if they are under any matrimonial engagement. The 
position of the denomination on this subject is thus stated. A 
certain specific addition to the salary is made in the case of 
every married minister, and they think they have no right to 
pay this in the case of those who are only on trial. Besides, 
till a man is '' fully received," his vocation in life is unsettled, 
and they regard it imprudent and improper for a man to 
marry under such circumstances, or to be engaged to be mar- 
ried at the commencement of his probation. 

Among the questions asked at the final examination, is, 
"Are you in debt?" The celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke was 
placed in a curious dilemma on the d^y of his examination. On 
the morning of this day he had borrowed a half-penny of a 
brother minister to give to a beggar, and he remembered this ' 
just as he was up for examination. He felt that ho could not 
conscientiously say that he was not in debt; and yet he felt 
that it would sound ludicrous to mention so small a sum. He 
however avoided the difficulty by replying, "Not a penny." 
Another question is, "Do you use tobacco?" and a negative 
answer is expected to this also. It is said that the answers 
given to this question are not always strictly honest. It is re- 
ported that one who has since filled a high position in the de- 
nomination, had contracted the habit of smoking before he be- 
gan to preach, and knew that ho .should have to answer this 
question. On the day of his examination, being with some of his 
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friends, he took the pipe out of his mouth, and laying it on the 
table, said, '< I take you to witness that I now give up smok- 
ing." Before night, his examination being passed, he called 
the same company to witness that he had taken to smoking 
again. We suppose that such equivocation is quite an excep- 
tion; but there can be no doubt, that notwithstanding the 
question is regularly proposed, because it is among Mr. Wes- 
ley's rules, many of the Wesleyan Methodist ministers are ac- 
customed to smoke tobacco. Chewing causes no difficulty, as 
that is a habit which very few Englishmen indulge in^ except 
they are sailors. 

Presiding Elders are important officers among the Methodists 
in this country. There are about three of them in each annual 
Conference. They have no pastoral charge ; but their duty is 
to visit among the churches of their respective districts, attend 
the Quarterly Meetings of each church, oversee the preachers, 
ascertain the wants and wishes of the people, and thus be pre- 
pared to advise the bishop who presides at the Conference as ' 
to the suitability of the several ministers for the different 
churches. 

But there is no such officer among the English Wesleyan 
Methodists. The nearest approach to it is the chairman of the 
district. The whole denomination in England, Wales and 
Scotland, is divided into twenty-nine districts, each one being 
named after a principal town therein, as the London district, 
the Hull district, and the Swansea district; and one of the 
ministers in each district is elected Chairman. But he has a 
pastoral charge of his own, usually one of the most important 
in the district, and he is little more than the presiding officer 
at the half-yearly district meetings, except that he is the official 
adviser of the ministers in his district who may need such as* 
distance. • 

The Methodists in this country have fifty-nine Annual Con- 
ferences, each having its territorial limits; and these appoint 
delegates to a General Conference which assembles once in 
four years. The bishops, of whom there are nine, arrange the 
time at which each annual Conference shall be held; and one of 
them presides. The stations of the preachers are arranged by 

31* 
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the bishop, acting with the advice of the Presiding Elders, and 
the reading of the list of stations is the last business of Con- 
ference, so that while it is to be presumed that the wishes of 
both ministers and churches are presented to the bishop, and 
considered by him, yet his decision is final, and as that decision is 
not made known till the close of the Conference, there is no 
opportunity for reconsidering and reversing that decision. Up 
to the last General Conference in 1864, these Conferences, 
both annual and general, have been composed entirely of minis- 
ters ; but at that Conference it was decided that lay delegates 
may be admitted ; and some of the annual Conferences have 
commenced to receive them. We believe that most of the ses- 
sions of these conferences are open to the public. 

The English Wesleyan Methodists have but one Conference 
for the whole of England, Wales and Scotland, and that is an 
annual one.* It meets on the last Wednesday in July; and 
remains in session between two and three weeks. Some years 
before his death, Mr. Wesley obtained a deed in Chancery, 
providing that the affairs of the denomination should be man- 
aged by a hundred ministers who were named by him ; who 
were to be called the Co«ference of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and were empowered to fill vacancies that might occur from 
time to time. The other ministers in full connection are now 
entitled to attend Conference ; those who have been fourteen 
years in the ministry having the right to vote for President 
and Secretary of Conference, and for filling vacancies in the 
legal hundred, and the remainder in all other questions. Bat 
in order to their being legal, all acts of Conference must be 
ratified by the hundred, of whom forty are a quorum, and who 
are the only Conference recognized by law. At the end of the 
Conference of 1865, after all the business was finished, and 
Conference was about to adjourn late in the evening, just as 
the journal was about to be signed by the President and Secre- 
tary, it was found that only thirty-nine members of the hundred 
were present. It was therefore necessary to recall a member 
who had just left the house, in order to make the signing of 

* Ireland has an Annual Conference for itself, for which the Brit- 
ish Conference appoints a President. 
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the journal legal. Hence, the Conference is really composed * 
of two separate bodies, the one legal and the other extra-offi- 
cial. The legal hundred sit on a platform by themselves, but 
they vote with the others, and we believe there is never any 
question about ratifying any act of the majority. Although it 
is understood that all ministers in full connection have a right 
to be present at Conference, it is expected that only a certain 
portion from each district, who are designated at the District 
meetings, will attend. We learn that there are usually about 
five hundred present. After the election of President and 
Secretary, one of the first acts of Conference is to fill up vacan- 
cies by death or superannuation in the legal hundred. These 
are filled partly by seniority and partly by election. There 
are no lay. delegates in the Conference, and none but the 
ministers are allowed to be present while the business is trans- 
acted. 

During the life of Mr. Wesley, he invariably presided at the 
Conference; but since his death in 1791, the president has 
been elected by ballot from among the legal hundred. Fifty- 
two ministers have attained to this honor during seventy-five 
years. Of these, thirty-five served only one term ; thirteen 
have served twice; two three limes; and two, Dr'a Bunting 
and Newton, four times. But there is no instance of the same 
man filling the office for two successive years. The President 
is appointed to a pastoral charge ; but as he has considerable 
denominational business to attend to during the year, he has an 
unmarried minister to assist him. 

The appointment of the ministers to their fields of labor is 
vested in the Conference. For this purpose, a committee, 
composed of one from each district, meets the week before the 
Conference, and arranges the stations, and publishes a list of 
them. This affords both ministers and societies an opportuni- 
ty of objecting to the arrangements of the committee in their 
respective cases; and these objections are considered, and 
numerous changes are made, although, when two or three places 
want the same man, it is of course impossible to satisfy them 
all. It is understood that the town where the Conference is 
held may have any minister it selects, even though he would 
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not otherwise be changing his field of labor. The appointments 
arc made every year, three years being the longest term allow- 
ed in one circuit. 

In this country it is the custom to appoint a minister to 
preach in one place, if the church there has the ability aod the 
will to support him, and when he preaches on a circuit contain- 
ing two or more preaching places, it is becanse these places 
cannot singly pay the whole salary of a minister. But the 
English Weslcyan Metliodists pursue a diflferent course, and 
each minister is constantly preaching at a number of dificrent 
places. They are stationed on circuits, each containing a num- 
ber of preaching places, and having from one to five ministers. 
The one who is named first on the list, usually the oldest min- 
ister, is the superintendent of the circuit. He draws up a plan 
four times a year, arranging where eaoh preacher shall preach 
during the ensuing three months. These plans are published 
and sold, so that the people know what minister to expect at 
any given service. In cities, it is no uncommon thing for a 
minister to preach at one place in the forenoon, and at another 
in the evening; the separate congregations thus having two or 
three diflTcrcnt ministers on the same day. Of late years, a 
very few congregations have obtained permission to have a 
single minister appointed to them; but these arc rare excep- 
tions. 

We believe that the English Methodist ministers preach of- 
tener than their American brethren. Each circuit has many 
more preaching places than can be supplied by the regular 
preachers, the local preachers filling the vacancies on the Sab- 
bath ; but it is usual to have week evening preaching at each 
place, and generally by a regular preacher, so that they not 
only preach two or three times on the Sabbath, but from two 
to four times during the week. Mr. Wesley's original rule for 
his preachers was, that they should preach every morning and 
evening when there was opportunity. But as they preach at so 
many different places, a few sermons suflBce for them; and we 
believe that preaching at five o'clock in the morning is not so 
common now as it used to be. 

Both in this country and in England the Methodists have 
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local preachers. In this country we believe they are of two 
classes. Some of them are men engaged in secular occupa- 
tions, who feel it to be their duty to preach, and who are 
licensed to do so. Some of these are looking forward to the 
regular ministry. But many of them are men who have been 
engaged in the regular ministry, but from some cause have 
ceased to travel, and so the technical expression is, <<have 
located." And sometimes, when circumstances change, these 
ministers are readmitted to Conference, and become regular 
preachers again. In the Minutes of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference for 1865, of sixty-nine local preachers whose names are 
recorded, nineteen are marked as elders and fifteen as deacons. 
These local preachers, subject, we suppose, to the direction of 
the Presiding Elder of the district, preach more or less fre- 
quently, as they choose, either confining their labors to one 
place, or going to several, receiving pay or preaching gratui- 
tously, according to circumstances or inclination. In New 
England, the local preachers appear to be very few in propor- 
tion to the regular ministers; but we find that in 1865, the to- 
tal numbers reported for the whole denomination are, respec- 
tively,, travelling preachers, 6,821; local preachers, 8,205. 

The local preachers in England are, in all cases, laymen ; 
some of them, however, being young men who are looking for- 
ward to the regular ministry; and they very largely outnumber 
the travelling preachers. The last statistics we have seen, 
give 1,685 regular ministers, and 15,000 local preachers; and 
probably these are about the present numbers. In each cir- 
cuit, the local preachers are a regularly organized body under 
the direction of the superintendent of the circuit. No man can 
become a local preacher till he has been sanctioned by the 
superintendent; has been six months on trial; has preached a 
trial sermon in a public congregation before a committee of 
preachers appointed for the purpose, and after an examination 
before the Quarterly Meeting of local preachers, has been ap- 
proved by them and the superintendent. Both while he is on 
trial, and after he is fully received, he preaches under the 
direction of the superintendent, his name being placed on the 
plan with the regular preachers, hence he knows three months 
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in advance the different appointments he has to fulfil dariog 
the quarter. If unable to fill an appointment, he is expected 
to find an authorized substitute. 

We have several of the plans to which we have referred now 
before us, some of which have been received within a few 
weeks. On one of them there are eight chapels, one regular 
preacher, and 9 local preachers. On another there are eleven 
chapels, two regular preachers, and twenty-two local preachers. 
On a third, a city plan, there are ten chapels, four regular 
preachers, and twenty-four local preachers. 

These local preachers are a most laborious, useful, and self- 
denying body of men. There is, of course, a great variety of 
talent among them, according to original advantages, habits of 
study, and the demand and supply, which leads some to be ac- 
cepted in some places who would be deemed unqualified Id 
others. Many of them are very acceptable preachers, aud if 
circumstances favored them, they would devote their whole 
time to the ministry of the gospel ; but the rule of Conference 
which makes married men ineligible as candidates for the regu- 
lar ministry, closes the door against them. They are the pion- 
eers of the English Wesleyan Methodists, going to establish 
new preaching places, which ultimately become regular congre- 
gations, opening the way for the usual work of the Christian 
pastor. When, some twelve or fourteen years ago, there was 
a division of the Wesleyan Methodist denomination, and the 
Reformed Methodist Societies were formed, afterwards becom- 
ing a portion of the United Free Methodist Society, many of 
the local preachers became regular ministers in the new denom- 
ination. 

The English local preacher receives no pay for his services. 
If it is necessary for him to incur travelling expenses in fulfilling 
his appointments, he may present his bill, and receive the 
amount he has actually expended, if it do not exceed a certain 
sum. But there are not many who do this; and it is common 
for local preachers to start from home on the Sabbath morning, 
walk from three to seven miles, preach two or three times, and 
then walk home again, incurring this gratuitous labor and toil, 
because they desire the salvation of souls; and feel called of 
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d to preach the gospel to men. As we have already said, 
regular preachers preach at all the preaching places on 
2k evenings, if not on the Sabbath; and the money collected 
;he church members is applied towards their support. Local 
achers cannot baptize, or administer the Lord's supper; 
ther can they hold a love feast without the consent of the 
lerintendent. And they may not preach in any circuit but 
ir own without the consent of the superintendents of both 
3uits. It is thought by some that, considering the position 
y occupy, and the work they perform, sufficient respect is 
\ paid to them by the regular ministers. Memorials were 
tfrom three circuits to the Conference of 1865, requesting 
t the total numbers of the local preachers and the leaders 
luld be published in the Minutes of Conference ; but while 
ling that their services were highly appreciated, it was de- 
ed that no sufficient reason could be discovered for adopting 
3 practice. 

SVe believe that the English Wesleyan Methodists make 
re of class meetings than their brethren in this country. In 
gland, every member of the society is expected to attend 
3S weekly; and the class leaders in each church have also a 
;ular weekly meeting of Iheir own. Membership in the soci- 
Bs, (that is, churches,) is indicated by tickets, which are ro- 
ved every quarter by one of the ministers who meets the 
ss for this purpose. He then has the class book before him 
ivhich the attendance of members is marked, and if there 
)ears to have been neglect on the part of any member, in- 
ries are made, and admonition given, and sometimes the 
cet is withheld ; and thus the person is suspended from 
mbership. It is expected that every member will make a 
{cial effort to be present at this quarterly visitation, and as 

members then relate their experience, as at the weekly 
S3 meeting, the minister has thus an opportunity of becom- 

acquainted with the spiritual condition of each member of 

society, and of giving suitable advice. 
These tickets of membership to which we have referred are 
ces of stiff paper, which are headed, " Wesleyan Methodist 
jiety ; established 1739. Quarterly Ticket for " giv- 
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iDg the month and year. Then follows a text of Scriptaro and a 
letter of the alphabet, which are changed each quarter. The 
name of the member is written by the minister, who sometimes 
adds his own initials. Without such ticket, no one can attend 
the Lord's supper or a love feast, unless they obtain a special 
permission from the authorities ; but as the tickets are the 
same for the whole denomination, those possessing them for 
the current quarter can attend these services anywhere through- 
out the country. 

We do not know if the Methodists of this country have 
prayer leaders ; but they are a useful class of men among the 
Wesleyan Methodists of England. The minister places such 
persons on the list as he thinks are suitable and are willing to 
engage in the service. They are divided into parties of foor 
or five each ; rooms for holding mission prayer meetings on 
Sabbath evenings are obtained ; a printed plan is published, 
showing where each party of prayer leaders is to be on spe- 
cific Sabbath evenings, and after the close of the public services 
at the chapel, they go to their respective appointments to en- 
gage for an hour in these mission efforts, which attract some 
persons who do not attend public worship, and often lead them 
to do so. 

The English Wesleyan Methodists are consistent Pedobap- 
tists. Their ministers urge the importance of infant sprinkling, 
and the people generally practice it. And they never talk of 
baptism by several modeSj nor offer to baptize in any way 
which will satisfy the conscience of the applicant. They would 
refuse to immerse any one desiring it, and such persons must 
either be content with sprinkling, must join a Baptist church, 
or must get a Baptist minister to immerse them with the un- 
derstanding that they are to remain in connection with the 
Methodists. 

Here we close this sketch. In some things we of course 
think the Methodists are altogether wrongj in others we 
think them worthy of imitation. In some of their arrange- 
ments, we should prefer the course pursued by the English 
Methodists to that of the American ; and in others we should 
prefer the American plan to the English. But our object here 
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I to give information ; not to criticize. Hence we do not here 
ither commend or blame. We only give the facts^ leaving our 
caders to form their own conclusions, and to make such use of 
be material as they find desirable. 



Since the foregoing was written, we have received the report 
f the Conference of 1866. Rev. Wm. H. Arthur, author of 
The Tongue of Fire," was elected President. He is the 
onngest man who has filled the office since Rev. Jabez Buht- 
Qg was elected in 1820; and having been one of the earliest 
tudents at the Theological Institution, he is the first graduate 
f that Institution who has occupied the chair. He commenced 
o preach when he was sixteen years old ; was a missionary in 
ndia and in France, and has been Secretary of the Foreign 
lissionary Society for the last fifteen years. Ho is now about 
arty-seven years, of age. 

Rev. John Hannah, D. D., who has been three times Fresi- 
[ent of Conference, and who is the oldest Ex-President now 
iving, announced his intention of resigning, next year, the of- 
ice of Theolo^rical Tutor in the Theological Institution, on ac- 
ount of his failing health. He was the first Theological tutor 
.ppointcd by the Conference, and has held the office thirty-two 
rears. 

The total number of members reported was 331,193, and 
10,819 on trial. The net increase was only 306; and the num- 
ber of backsliders 16,947. Notwithstanding the small net in- 
reasc, the President and other leading ministers spoke hopefully 
)f the state of things. Eighty-eight ministers having completed 
heir four years' probation were received into full connection ; 
wenty-nine candidates for the ministry were received for im- 
oediate employment in the home or foreign work; four were 
»laced on the mission list of reserve ; and sixty-two were ac- 
lepted for preliminary training in the Theological Institution. 
The number of Sabbath schools is 5,057; teachers, 98,147; 
cholars, 543,067. The report of the book room showed that 
32 
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255,800 hyma books, 1,732,000 periodicals, 500,000 school and 
reward books, and 1,635,000 other books and tracts had been 
sold, making a total issue of 4,122,800 copies of varions pobli- 
cations. One hundred and fourteen chapels are to be erected 
at a cost of X136,049 ($658,477); and arrangements have been 
made to extinguish chapel debts to the amount of X26,278 
($127,185), by means of grants, loans and subscriptions. 

It was resolved to erect a new building for one of the 
branches of the Theological Institution, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the propriety of establishing another 
branch. 

An alteration was made in the mode of filling vacancies in 
the legal hundred. Hitherto three-fourths of these have been 
filled by seniority, and one-fourth by election. In future, one- 
half of the vacancies are to be filled by election, and the other 
half by seniority. This will allow a larger proportion of the 
younger men to occupy seats in this body. 

A letter was received from the Methodist New Connection 
Conference, which was formed in 1796, expressing fraternal re- 
gBLvis and requesting the Wesleyan Conference to take steps to 
effect a union among the various Methodist bodies. The re- 
port of the committee to which this letter was referred was 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. It expressed deep 
interest in, and pleasure at, the reception of the communication, 
and recommended acts of mutual recognition and an occasional 
exchange of pulpits. It also stated that while Conference was 
unable to offer any suggestion for organic union, it would wil- 
lingly consider any proposals which might be submitted to it. 
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abt. II.— the relation op the present state 

OF EUROPE TO PROPHECY. 

** Watchman what of the night? The morning cometh, and also 
the night/' 

So many failures have attended the attempts at conjectores 
into the future, aided only by the dim light of prophecy, that 
many have become weary of, if not disgusted with, all attempts 
to prognosticate the future. And yet, it is doubtful if there 
have been any more failures in this department of Biblical exe- 
gesis than in any other, in proportion to the amount of time 
and talent devoted to it; or, indeed, it may be questioned 
whether the failures have been any more numerous or disheart- 
ening than those which attend any undertaking, whether litera- 
ry, scientific, mechanical, or even agricultural. 

He who thrusts his spade into the side of the mountain in 
search of gold, will be likely to be disappointed if he expects 
to bring out a full load of the precious ore at every stroke ; he 
will be quite fortunate, if, after many failures, he succeeds in 
getting even a small per cent, of the shining dust, mixed with 
much earth and baser metals ; and shall we expect to be more 
successful in our search after truth, or shall we despair because 
every attempt is not a success 7 Truth is found only by seek- 
ing for her as for silver, and searching as for hid treasures. 

The attention of the civilized world is now turned away from 
our own country to the heart of Europe. This portion of the 
earth has been for ages like a volcano, always full of combusti- 
ble materials, ever ready to fill the world with the terror of its 
eruptions. When, a few years ago, a war broke out between 
Italy and Austria, it was thought by many that a general con- 
test would remodel the map of Europe ; but the " silent man of 
destiny," in whose single grasp is held, as in none other, the 
fate of the millions of that continent, stayed his onward march 
of victory and delayed the impending crisis. Something of the 
sort may occur again, but sooner or later, and it cannot be long 
delayed, there must come a deadly contest in Europe, which 
shall be as much more gigantic in its proportions than our own 
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late war, as that country, is more densely peopled and better 
supplied with the means of mutual destruction. Protestantism, 
— embracing as it does free thought, religious toleration, repre- 
sentative governments; and liberal institutions, for the educa- 
tion and improvement of the masses, — can no more live on ihe 
samQ continent with Catholicism, — in which is embodied every 
form of despotism, — than freedom and slavery could live in lov- 
ing embrace in our own country. Protestantism prevails in the 
north of Europe, and Catholicism has its strong hold in the 
gouth. Within a century, at the rate of speed at which the 
world now moves, these two forces must be arrayed against 
each other in a life and death conflict. 

Before the invention of printing, or rather before the popu- 
larizing of literature, the rapid facilities of intercommunication, 
by means of railroads, telegraphs and facilities for the carrying 
of mails, nations of the most antagonistic principles might dwell 
in harmony for generations, with nothing but a narrow sea or 
high mountain range between them ] but under existing circum- 
stances, the world is not large enough for both freedom and sla- 
very, and there can be no peace until all are everywhere free. 
A thousand years hence historians and philosophers will not be 
so much astonished that Europe was so often a battle-field, as 
that men were found who could combine such combustible ma- 
terials with so few conflagrations. 

It must be a source of gratitude to every lover of true pro- 
gress, that at the present time, at the opening of this great 
contest, that the Catholic powers are divided, — Italy against 
Austria, with France not heartily in sympathy with Austria; 
were it otherwise, the event might be disastrous to the interest 
of Protestantism and true reform, but as it is we can only say, 
the morning cometh and also the night. 

But the question may be considered in the lijjht of prophecy. 
It must be admitted, that if God has marked out a chart of the 
world's history unto the end of time, the present position of 
affairs must be somewhere noted on that chart; and if the 
Great Pilot has given the chart, it is worth our while to turn to 
it and discover our whereabouts. Three classes of interpre- 
ters, yea, four^ appear and challenge our attention : 
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1. Those who contend that there are no indications in the 
Scriptures which can aid os at all. 

2. Those who are looking for the overthrow of the Papal 
power. 

3. Those who are confidently anticipating the second coming 
of Christ. « 

4. Those who regard the present movements in Europe as 
preparatory to a more terrible conflict yet future. 

As to the first named we have nothing to say, except we be- 
lieve we have a chart covering the seas upon which we are now 
sailing. 

The second class of interpreters deserve more attention. 
Commentators, with wonderful unanimity, have agreed that the 
^ time, times and a half of Daniel, and the '' forty-two months 
of Revelation measure the length of the Papal reign ; and with 
equal unanimity regard the time indicated twelve hundred and 
sixty years. A large and respectable class of Bible expound- 
ers have dated the rise of this power at the decision of Phocas, 
tyrant of Constantinople, A. D. 606 ; by adding the 1260 to this 
date 1866 is reached; but a few more shrewd than the rest 
have discovered that it would not be accurate to count both 
the year of the beginning and that of the ending, as that would 
shorten the period by the space of one year ; hence they look 
for the termination of tliat power next year. 

If the starting place be right, there can be no other alterna- 
tive between the end of Popery next year and the giving up of 
the day-year system of interpretation. But did the Papal pow- 
er arise in 606 ? The only authority we have been able to find 
for dating the rise of Popery at this period is found in the fol- 
lowing quotation : 

The contest for pre-eminence between the Boman and Constantino- 
politan prelates had gained such a height in this country, that we may 
clearly discern the commencement of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. It is commonly assert- 
ed, and by men of the greatest learning and best acquainted with an- 
cient history, that the Roman pontiff, Boniface III., prevailed on that 
abominable tyrant Fhocas, who, after murdering the emperor Mauri- 
tius, mounted the imperial throne, to divest the bishop of Constanti- 
32* 
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nople of the title of fiecamenical bishop, and to confer it on the Roman 
pontiff. But this is stated solely on the authority of Baronius, for no 
ancient writer has such testimony. Y«t Phocas did something analo- 
gous to this, if we may believe Anastasius and Paul Diaconus. For 
whereas the bishops of Constantinople had maintained that their 
church was not only fully equal to that of Rome but had the prece- 
dence'of all other churches, Phocas forbade this and determined that 
the priority of rank and dignity should be given to the church of 
Rome."* 

The question to be decided is, did this transaction, if its 
truthfulness be conceded, constitute the Papal p*owcr ? The 
only thing contended for was the priority in rank and dignity. 
What Constantinople had possessedbefore was given to Rome. 
Did Popery exist before in Constantinople ? After the sepa- 
ration between the East and the West became complete and 
final, and the bishop of the West lost all control over the East, 
did that make the latter a Pope? We do not so understand 
the matter. Popery is not precedence in rank and dignity; it 
does not consist in having the power to receive or exclude 
members from individual churches, call councils and decide 
upon questions of church polity or doctrine; but it does con- 
sist in the blending of church and state, and founding an eccle- 
siastical and political despotism upon the two powers com- 
bined. 

No such thing took place at the time we are contemplating. 
We do not learn that the Bishop of Rome had his diocese en- 
larged at all by the transaction ; certain it is he had no addi- 
tional powers granted him. His powers before related to the 
spiritual concerns of the church ; they extended no farther af- 
terwards, nor did he come in possession of temporal power un- 
til the year 755. The eastern empire had so fur declined as to 
afford no protection to the inhabitants of Italy, who were sub- 
ject to the devastations of hordes of northern barbarians. At 
a time when Rome was seriously threatened, the Bishop of 
Rome appealed to Pepin of France for protection from and aid 
against Astolphus, king of the Lombards. The aid of the 

♦Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, Book II., Century VII., Part II., 
Chapter II. 
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French king was powerful and timely; the Lombards were 
beaten back, the Exarchote of Ravenna was wrested from his 
grasp and bestowed upon the Bishop of Rome. Of this tran- 
saction the historian remarks : " The splendid donation was 
granted in supreme and absolute dominion, and the world be* 
held for the first time a Christian bishop invested with th^pre- 
rogativcs of a temporal prince."* 

If, therefore, the exercise of temporal power by an ecclosias* 
tical functionary, be an essential element of Popery, there can 
be no Popery before this transaction, A. D. 155 — anything less 
than this can hardly be denominated the Papal power. 

This position is confirmed by the symbols used to denote it 
in prophecy : Dan. 7 : 7, 8 — " After this I saw in the night vis- 
ions, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly : and it had great iron teeth ; it devoured 
and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of 
it: and it was diverse from all the beasts that were before ft; 
and it had ten horns. I considered the horns, and behold, there 
came up among them another little hom, before whom there 
were three of the first horns plucked up by the roots; and, bo- 
hold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth 
speaking great things." 

All Protestant commentators agree in assigning the symbol 
of the "horn with eyes" to Popery; the beast represents the 
Roman empire; the ten horns its divided condition after its 
overthrow by the barbarians, A. D. 476. Hence Popery could 
not arise before that era. It could only arise by becoming a 
temporal power, for the symbol horn always in prophetical 
writings signifies temporal power, — that and nothing less. The 
language of the text just quoted confines us to thi.s interpreta- 
tion, — " There came up among them another little horn." If 
the ten horns symbolize ten temporal kingdoms, as they are 
said to do in verse twenty-four, then this little horn must also 
symbolize a temporal power which is fairly implied in the Maine 
verse. But the first of these three kingdoms was not given to 
the Bishop of Rome until A. D. 755, the other two some few 
years afterwards ; hence it would be a violation of the plain- 
• Milbnon*s Gibbon's Decline and Fall ; VoL V., Page 32. 
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est rules of Biblical exegesis to date the origin before this 
date. 

In the thirteenth of Revelation the same power is symbol- 
ized in a different manner, and yet with equal accuracy : A 
beast is seen to arise with a wounded head, to which the drag- 
on gives his scat and great authority, and he has power to con- 
tinue forty-two months. The beast here embraces the same as 
it does in Daniel, but, instead of considering the fact that one 
horn plucked up three others, he marks the wounded head of 
the beast, and sees the whole beast animated with the same 
spirit which Daniel saw animating the more powerful horn. 
The beast is the same in both cases, the ten horns arc likewise 
the same ; the wounded head is an added characteristic, or 
rather description. In Daniel, the horn whose '' look was more 
stout than his fellows," represents the Papal power ; in Rev. 
the same thing is represented by a head of the beast. Chap. 
17:9,10: "The seven heads are seven mountains on which 
the woman sitteth ; and there are seven kings ; five are fallen, 
and one is, and the other is yet to come." 
. In this it will be seen that "seven" does double execution; 
it first designates the seven-hilled-city, — ^Rome,— 7-and then 
points out the seven forms of civil administration under which 
it had existed, viz. : Kings, Consuls, Dictators, Decemviri, Tri- 
umviri, — these had fallen, — Emperors, — this one was, — and one 
was yet to come, — Papal. The beast carried a head which had 
received a deadly wound. Under the imperial head Rome was 
overthrown, but its dominion was in a measure restored bythc 
Papal power. But if the other heads of the beast all denote 
temporal power, by what law of exegesis shall we say that the 
seventh and last head does not signify the same ? But if tem- 
poral power be thus shown to be an essential element in the 
Papacy, it did not originate before A. D. 755, nor can it end 
before A. D. 2015; hence all those who look for the overthrow 
of the Papal power at present will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The Pope has endured many reverses and yet survived ; his 
power has been divided between two aspirants reigning at the 
same time, one in France the other in Italy; the city has been 
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several times sacked ; he has been imprisoned, and many other 
calamities have befallen him, but so long as one half of the 
Christian world believes in his infallibility he will be a power 
in the world, and princes must rule in his interests. 

Thirdly, those who look for the second coming of Christ, 
base their hopes upon the belief that he will come for the de- 
struction of Popery. But it is evident that if this power must 
last a hundred and fifty years yet in order to fulfil the prophe- 
cies, their expectations will be cut off. The question of the 
second coming of Christ presents a subject worthy our earnest 
consideration, but we cannot .now give it our attention. 

Fourthly, we come now to consider the position of those who 
regard the present movements in Europe as preparatory to a 
great conflict between Protestantism and Popery. 

Austria may be fairly considered as the embodiment of Cath- 
olic despotism. Prussia is the champion of free schools, free 
thought, religious toleration, in a word, — Protestantism. The 
effect of a great war must be to consolidate the numerous small 
states of Germany into a few great powers. As the dominions 
of Austria lie in the south, and those of Prussia in the north, 
the most natural course to be pursued by the smaller states 
will be for those in the north to place themselves under the 
protection of Prussia, while the more southern will fly to Aus- 
tria ; thus in the course of a long and fierce contest, the Pro- 
testant powers will find themselves allied with Prussia, and the 
Catholic with Austria. 

When the Germanic confederation has once been fairly brok- 
en up, the lines will be more closely drawn between the two 
religions and the political principles which arise out of them, 
than has ever been done before in Europe ; and the south of 
Europe will of necessity have to be governed- in the interests 
of the one and the north in the interests of the other. 

The present position of Europe on the prophetical chart is a 
matter of some importance. Wc have seen that it is idle to 
look for the termination of the Papal power, and still more 
than idle to expect the end of the world. So the question 
comes back again : " Watchman, what of the night ?" We have 
seen that the Papal power cannot end earlier than A. D. 2016 ; 
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it has accordingly one hundred and fifty years yet to live, daring 
which time it is to assume a new form, symbolized in prophecy 
by a ^ beast with two horns like a Iamb/' a '< mouth speaking 
blasphemy/' which shall " make an image of the first beast" and 
cause it to speak, and men to worship it under pain of disen- 
franchisement ; to ^ exercise all the powers of the first beast," 
to be called the '< false prophet,'' and go to destruction. See 
Rev. 13: 11—18; 19: 20. 

We think it can bo easily shown that such a power has not 
arisen ; the present condition of the Pope indicates that some 
change is quite probable, and as but one hundred and fifty years 
remain to that power, it is evident that what is done before it 
passes away entirely, must be done quickly. The precise po- 
sition of Europe at the present moment is indicated in Hev. 
13 : 9, 10, — ^^ If any man have ears to hear let him hear. He 
that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity : he that kill- 
eth with the sword must be killed with the sword. Here is the 
patience of the saints." It will be observed that the verses 
preceding these are devoted to a description of the power 
which took the seat and authority of the old draconic power, or 
old Rome, which can be no other than the Papal power. At 
these verses the onward march of events seems to stop, and we 
are called upon to " hear" and exercise " patience." The next 
scene which opens is described in the next verse : '' And I be- 
held another beast coming up out of the earth ; and he had two 
horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon." 

This has occasioned much controversy and many wild con- 
jectures among Bible critics, and for the simple reason that no 
such power has as yet risen ; therefore, every attempt which 
has been made to find a fulfilment of it has been a failure, and 
there has been but little choice between the varied events which 
have been selected by different commentators as the one sym- 
bolized by this beast. A few years ago we read an elaborate 
treatise, which endeavored to show that tho two horns which 
evidently were used in the interest of Popery, were Austria and 
France ; but the interpretation broke down when it appeared 
that the symbol required that the horns should be united in one 
head. 
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While corresponding with a leading Advent minister, I was 
most gravely told that the divided state of the old Roman em- 
pire into what became the eastern or Greek, and the western or 
Latin, empires, was a complete fulfilment of the symbol. But 
this failed in several particulars. 

1. The second beast came up after the first, whereas the 
eastern empire was but a continuation of the old Roman, which 
was founded more than seven centuries before Christ, and twice 
that time before the Papal power. 

2. The symbol requires that the two horns labor conjointly 
for the perpetaation df Popery. But the eastern empire was 
always hostile to the claims of Popery, ever after the final sep- 
aration. 

3. The horns were the horns of a lamb, which signifies that 
they stood harmoniously together in the same head, which was 
not the case with the two rival empires. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, who follows Bishop Newton, suggests this 
singular solution of the matter : 

'^ As the seven-headed beast is represented as having ten horns j 
which signifies so many kingdoms leagued together to support the 
Latin church, so the beast which rises out of the earth has also two 
horns^ which must consequently represent two kingdoms ; for, if horns 
of a hecLst mean kingdoms in one part of the Apocalypse, kingdoms 
must be intended by this symbol whenever it is used in a similar way 
in any other part of this book. As the second beast is the spiritual 
Latin empire, the two horns of this beast denote that the empire thus 
represented is composed of two distinct spiritual powers. These we 
are told are the Latin clergy, * Regular and Secular.' "♦ 

Observe the fallacy; we are first told that horns used as a 
symbol must denote kingdoms. In this the Dr. lays down a 
law as well established as any law of interpretation ever given. 
But what shall we say when he informs us that the two horns 
denote the Regular and Secular clergy of the Latin church I 

Thus able men, rather than admit that there were symbols 
jret unfulfilled, violate all rules of Biblical exegesis. We will 

* See Comroentator, in loco. 
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suggest some things which must characterize this power when 
it arises : 

1. It must come after the beast (which is the Papal power,) 
is measurably destroyed. 

2. It must take the place of that power : — ^^ And the beast 
that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the seven, 
and goeth to perdition." — ^Rev. 17: 11. 

3. It must be a continuation of the spirit of Popery : — ^^ lie 
9poke like a dragon." 

4. It must exercise all the power which Popery ever exer- 
cised. Verse 12, — '< He exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast before him." 

We claim that no such power has ever yet risen, and for the 
following obvious considerations : 

1. The Papacy has held its seat in Rome, without any seri- 
ous interruptions, from its first rise until now. Hence it has 
been impossible for any other power to take its place. 

2. This beast must come afterj and cannot come before or 
exist simultaneously with, the first beast. 

3. History has presented us with no facts as yet which can, 
without violating the most obvious rules of interpretation, be 
made to appear to be the power here symbolized. But history 
does furnish us with a parallel, and prophecy has paralleled the 
fact with a symbol. 

More than five centuries before Christ, Media and Persia ex- 
isted side by side as two separate, distinct kingdoms. When 
the former was threatened by the Babylonians, it made a league 
with Persia; this league eventuated in the consolidation of both 
kingdoms in one empire. Daniel described this power by Uvsing 
the following symbol : " I saw, and behold, there stood before 
the river a ram which had two horns, and the two horns were 
high, but the one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last." Dan. 8 : 3. 

To fulfil the symbol of Revelation as accurately as that of 
Daniel was fulfiled, it will be necessary that two powers unite 
in one government and exercise their combined influence in fa- 
vor of Popery, and become Popery in all its essential features. 
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Thus, for illustration, we will suppose that Victor Emmanuel, 
or one of his successors, shall find it for the advantage of his 
kingdom, to make some kind of an alliance with Pope Pius the 
Ninth, or one of his successors, by which, in the course of the 
mutations incident to national affairs, the powers of the two 
become harmoniously blended in one government, with Rome 
as the capital, such a consummation would fill out the symbol in 
all its particulars. Who shall dare say that such an event 
will not take place ? • The whole civilized world is clamoring 
for a united Italy. The present movement may hardly close 
before this object shall have been accomplished, and Rome be- 
come the capital of Italy. But the Italians are Catholic, and 
ignorant. Not more than 5,000,000 on the whole peninsula 
can either read or write. They are attached to their religion, 
and whoever rules Italy must rule in the interests of Catholi- 
cism. But a Pope, with all his paraphernalia, is essential to 
the Catholic religion, and this is the religion of one-half of the 
civilized world ; hence it follows that the king must be pope, 
or the pope must be king. 

But a vigorous pope-king, or king-pope, seated upon the 
throne of Italy at Rome, will have three times as great a base 
for operations as that possessed by the most powerful popes of 
the dark ages; and wilh one-half of the civilized world united 
with him in a life and death struggle with Protestantism, he 
may exercise as much power as the first beast before him. 

33 
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Art. m— mors SINE MORTE. 

The battle of Pontenoy ! The mention of the event wakens 
stirring memories 1 The lights and shadows of other days rise 
upon us like a dream, as imagination goes back to the old 
days of the Georges. With the memorable battle fresh in 
mind; the poet Collins taned his lyre and sang: 

^^ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ?— 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She there shall grace a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod I 

^' By fairy hands their knell is rung. 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the turf that wraps their day ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
And dwell a weeping hermit there." 

He might have sung more nobly of some who fell that day 
telling of spiritual, as well as moral, triumph — of death disarm- 
ed of its terror, and made glorious by death's immortal Con- 
queror. 

The great religious awakening which swept over England 

and the Protestant world, in the days of Wbitefield and the 

Wesleys, entered the English army, and a society of primitive 

Methodists, about three hundred in number, sprang up in this 

most unpromising field. The hearts of the little band were 

knit together in love. The displeasure of officers and the 

jeers of comrades, but strengthened their faith, and made closer 

the bond of union; the hymns of the olden time went up by 

the winter camp-fires, and, whenever they met for praise and 

prayer, the presence of the Lord rested upon them. Theirs 

were no common enjoyments. They stood on the Delectable 
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MouDtains; they walked in Beulah; they viewed the glittering 
altitudes beyond the river, and longed to be there. Thus^ 
with them, passed the winter before the battle. 

Spring came. The pleasant month of May lit up the hills, 
and filled the vales with flowers, and with these balmy days 
came the famous conflict. The professions of these pious sol- 
diers were put to the severest test. They stood in the ranks 
of death. Did their souls still triumph ? Did the presence of 
the Lord of glory still rest upon them? They stood in the 
fiery furnace. Was the figure of the fourth with them there ? 

Let the pastor of these enthusiastic believers tell the story : 

*•*' The spring following, we took the field again, and on May 11, 
1745, we had a full trial of our faith at Fontcnoy. Some days be- 
fore, one of our brethren, standing at his tent door, broke out into 
raptures of joy, knowing his departure was at hand ; and when he 
went into the battle, declared, ^ I am going to rest in the bosom of 
Jesus !' Indeed, this day God was pleased to prove our little flock, 
and to show them his mighty power. They showed such courage and 
boldness in the fight as made the officers as well as the soldiers amaz- 
ed. When wounded, some cried out, ' I am going to my Beloved.' 
Others, ^ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !' And many that were 
not wounded, earnestly desired to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. 
When one had his arm broken by a musket-ball, they would have 
carried him out of the battle. But he said, ' No, I have an arm left 
to hold my sword ; I will not go yet.' When a second shot broke his 
other arm, he said, ' I am as ' happy as I can be out of Paradise.' 
Another, having both legs taken ofi* by a cannon ball, was laid across 
a cannon to die, where, as long as he could speak, he was praising 
God, and blessing him with joyful lips. For my own part, I stood 
the hottest fire of the enemy for above seven hours. The hotter the 
battle grew, the more strength was given me. I was as full of joy as 
I could contain. As I was quitting the field, I met one of our breth- 
ren, with a dish in his hand, seeking water. I did not know him at 
first, as he was covered with blood. He smiled, and said, ' Brother 

, I have got a sore wound.* I asked, * Have you got Christ in 

your heart V He said, ^ I have, and I have had him all this day.' I 
have seen many good and glorious days, with much of the power of 
God. But I never saw more of it than this day. Glory be to God 
for all his mercies." 
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The scene is one of unusual sublimity. Faith that could 
triumph at such an hour, would triumph amid the rains of 
worlds : 

^' Triumph in immortal powers, 
And clap her wings of fire.'* 

These pious soldiers knew not death. The cloud was about 
them, but eternal sunshine was above, and they were ready to 
mount up to serener regions, and to be with their Beloved. 
Nothing could separate them from the love of Christ. 

The world can offer no satisfactory enjoyment to the mind 
haunted by the fear of death. He who knows nothing of fel- 
lowship with God is ill at ease, though possessing wealth and 
power, and surrounded by the beauties of nature and of art. He 
looks upon his possessions, and feels that they cannot last ; up* 
on his honors, and knows that time has robbed more brilliant 
fame than his ; upon all the world can promise, and is forced 
to exclaim, " Vanitas vanitatum,^^ — vanity of vanities. He 
may forget his mortality amid the shifting scenes of the day, 
but the night will bring back the unwelcome reflection. The 
demise of friends fills him with alarm. The coffin, the bier, the 
funeral rites, force upon his mind the remembrance of the com- 
incr dav when he, too, shall be borne to his long home. Like 
Shelley, moodily dwelling on his great affliction at Rome, the 
loss of his household idol, the fair-haired Willie, he feels : 

'^ Death is here, and Death is there ; 
Death is busy everywhere — 
All around, within, beneath — 
Above is Death, and we are death. 

First our pleasures die, and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears ; and when 
These are dead, the debt is due — 
Dust claims dust, and we die too." 



Ho that would be exempt from the terror of death, must 
have the assurance that the doctrine of immortality is true, and 
that God is his salvation. Nothing but experimental religion 
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can impart this assurance. He who lives in the enjoyment of 
religion never doubts his destiny. He holds sensible commun- 
ion with the invisible world; he pitches his tent amid heavenly 
manna; he feasts on angels' food. The pillar of cloud goes 
before him by day, and the pillar of fire by night. As he draws 
near the promised land, he is refreshed with the clusters of 
Eshcol. He ascends Mount Pisgah, the heavenly Canaan lies 
before him, and the swellings of Jordan do not alarm him. 
He follows the Ark of the Covenant to the brink of the rapid 
river ; the waters divide ; the river rolls back, and a delightful 
pathway lies before him. 

The disciple of Plato, unenlightened by the Holy Spirit, is 
unsatisfied. There is a vacuum in his soul, a longing for some- 
thing unattained. Indeed, there are hours when the thoughts, 
so drearily expressed by Seneca, come over him, like a horrid 
dream : 

'^ Mors individna est noxia corpori, 
Nee parcens animi : 

Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil, 
Tota morimnr, nullaque pars manet, 
Nostri." 

He cannot divest himself of the impression that he is immor- 
tal ; reason teaches him that the extinction of the soul is im- 
possible, but a mystery that he cannot penetrate involves the 
subject, and he feels insecqre.' Wrote Lord Byron : " Of the. 
immortality of the soul, it appears to me there can be but little 
doubt, if we attend for a moment to the action of the mind : it 
is in perpetual activity. I used to doubt of it, but reflection has 
taught me better. It acts, also, so very independently of the 
body — in dreams, for instance; — incoherently and madly I 
grant you, but still it is mind, and much more mind than^hen 
we are awake. Now that this should not act separately as well 
as jointly, who can tell ?" 

When Cyrus, king of Persia, concerning whom it is written : 
" He is my shepherd, and shall perfofm all my pleasure," — a 
heathen, but one yery near the kingdom of God — ^lay on his 
death-bed; he said to his children : 
33* 
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" I conjure you, therefore, my dear children, in the name of HeaT- 
en, to respect and love one another, if you retain any desire to please 
me for the future. For I do not think you will judge me to have no 
existence, because you will not see me a^r my death. Tau kart 
never yet seen my sotU : you tnust^ hawetferj have known by its action* 
that it really existed. Can you believe that honors would still be paid 
to persons, whose bodies are now but ashes, if their souls had no 
longer any being or power ? No, no, my sons ; I could never believe 
that the soul lived only whibt in a mortal hodjj and died when sepa- 
rated from it. But if I mistake, and nothing of me shall remain after 
death, fear the Deity, who never dies, who sees all things, and who^ 
power is infinite.** 

So thought Byron, the speculative poet, and so the heathen 
monarch. There is a painful uncertainty expressed in the5e 
opinions. Pitiable indeed would be the state of man, if he 
was left to argue immortality from mere mental phenomena, 
from the action of the mind during sleep— from dreams. Cheer- 
less at the best would be the future, had we onir a heathen's 
s:uess at immortality. We micfat then amuse oorselves. like 
'Hume, with ^ Lucian's Dialogues of the dead," and, like him, 
play at whisU to enliven our §^irits at the dying hour. 

-The belief of immortalityr said Johnson to Boswell. *"i5 
impressed upon all cen, and all men act under the impression 
of it, however tbev raav ta'k/* Manv inSdels hare ackcowl- 
cdccd the reasonableness of the doctrine, and most unbelievers 
believe it when tbev come to die. Hume is the onlv inSdel of 

m m 

note whom we know to have trifled at the dying bour« and even 
he. in Lis iaiagioary colloqcy with Coarciu wa;> dreamiiij^ of izi- 
luertaliiT. Bat the assurance of fotcre existence and happi- 
nessk ::;e fall assurai^e. is brccsrht to li^ht bv the sospeL ani 
comes to us throosrh the new and spintoal birth. We must 
ourselves hear the voice of Jescs sayiae: ** I am the resurrec- 
tioa ac J the life ; he thai beliereth in me. tboi^ he were 
dead, vet shall he live : asd whos->ever lireth and believeth h 
Me. siftall never die.~ In this evidence alone can the soul find 
fesC We believe that there is a God : we know it when his 
^iril bear^ witness with oors^ th*il we are bora of him. We 
Mitre Ikal Ute doctrine of isaonalitj is tr«e; we hare the 
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ncc of its reality when we hold sensible communion 
heaven, and antedate its joys. 

r such a departure, there is an earnest longing in every 
Is it possible, asks the inquirer, for me to rejoice in 

? Yes, possible ! It is not only possible, it is the very 
)8e and decree of God," that the terrors of death should not 
iet his humble and faithful followers. Death is the pen- 
)f sin. There is, therefore, no death, neither temporal nor 
al, to the penitent sinner looking to Calvary. God opens 
3 soul the very portals of glory, and death is but a transit 
the highway of life to the sweetness cf home. " He shall 
ow up death in victory," wrote the Hebrew seer of the 
ig Shiloh. The believer is blessed with the assurance of 
ph at last, through all the days of his pilgrimage, 
e Christian experiences seasons of religious exaltation, 

he longs to depart. He is filled with a rapture so holy 
;o heavenly, that the world loses its attractions, and the 
litudes and calamities of life seem trivial. Did he live in 
ays of persecution, he would be unterrified at the martyr's 
sm of fire and blood, but would exclaim, like Chryscstom : 
ry be to God for all events 1" Rittenhousc fainted as he 
;he transit of Venus across the disc of the sun, and the 
rer makes celestial discoveries, by the greatness of which 

quite overcome. 

" In some hour of solemn jubilee, 
The massy gates of Paradise arc thrown 
Wide open, and come forth, in wild fragments, 
Sweet echoes of uneartlily melodies, 
And odors snatched from beds of amaranth ; 
And they .that from the crystal river of life 
Sprang up, on freshened wing, ambrosial gales. 
The favored good man in his lonely walk 
Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 
Strange bliss, which he shall recognize in heaven." 

), what sweet communion I had with my God 1" said one 
season of prayer, and added, " With what rapture did I 
ipatc death 1" — " The invisible world," said another; " seems 
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very nigli, and I often think myself on the very borders of it. 
Surely now I taste the powers of the world to come and feast 
on the tree which is for the healing of the nations. God, 
my soul doth praise thee, for thou hast redeemed me from sin. 
Glory be to thee forever. Hallelujah I At another time I 
said, T am this morning fully assured of honor, glory and im- 
mortality. I feel a kind of heaven in general, and in prayer 

have very wonderful displays of the love of God 

My soul has been a heaven for some days. I felt so much that 
I was constrained to pray to the Lord to summon me away, — 
that I might forever embrace my glorified Eedeemer.'' In such 
seasons as these, death has no terror. 

" Behold, I see the heavens opened," said the proto-martyr, 
'• and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God." Not 
death, but the heavens opened, and the Redeemer of the world 
revealed. " Life," said the departing Camerarius, " is to me 
death — death, life." 

<< Christ, not death, is about to take mo from earth," said 
Dr. Gordon, when dying. " There is no death to the Christian." 
When one inquired of Grimshaw how ho did, he replied : " As 
happy as I can be on earth, and as sure of glory as if I were in it. 
I have nothing to do but to step out of this bed into heaven V 
" Thou hast been sleeping, but I have been in heaven." 

Said Robert Wilkinson, one of the early Methodists, on the 
night of his departure, " what has the Lord discovered to 
me this night ! the glory of God I The glory of God in 
heaven : The celestial city 1 The new Jerusalem 1 O the 
lovely beauty I The happiness of Paradise I God is love; he 
is nothing but love ! O help me to praise him I help me to 
praise him ! I shall praise him forever I" 

Visions of glory passed before the late Senator Foote, as 
ho lay dying at the national Capital. Thrice he repeated the 
jubilant lines : 

" Jesus, the visions of thy face 
Have overpowering charms ; 
Scarce shall I fear death's cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms. 
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Then while I feel my heart-strings break, 

How sweet the moments roll, 
A mortal paleness on my cheek, 

A glory in my soul." 

Death, then, to Camerarius, was life ; to Dr. Gordon, a heav- 
enly reception; to Grimahaw, a celestial transit; to Wilkin- 
son, heaven begun ; to Senator Foote, a vision of jrlory. 

One pleasant Jane morning, we entered a New England 
sanctuary, to listen to a discourse before an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly. The body of the church was filled with venerable 
men, grave ministers and white-haired deacons. In the pulpit 
with the preacher sat a mere boy. His countenance was im- 
pressive ; there was fire in his eye, and energy in every feature. 
He opened the services with prayer. Never had we heard 
such fervor, or such eloquence. A child would have paused on 
the threshold and said to a companion, '< Hush I there is a man 
talking with God." That young man — that mere lad — was the 
pastor of a large and flourishing church in one of our principal 
cities. He had travelled in diflFerent parts of the Union, 
preaching the word of life, and extensive revivals had blessed 
his eflForts. He had struggled with poverty and ill-health ; he 
had acquired an education, and at the age of twenty-four, had 
been called to fill one of the most conspicuous pulpits of his 
denomination. He had much for which to live. But at the 
early age of twenty-seven he is called to meet death. " I shall 
be on the other shore in the morning," he said, as the time of 
his departure drew near. He joined in singing: 

'^ I'm going home to die no more." 

" Home," " Rest," " Glory," were among his last ejaculations. 
" His countenance became radiant, as when joy fills the heart, 
and opening his eyes, and fixing them, as if on something above, 
he lifted his feeble arm, and for a moment pointed to the place, 
and his spirit was gone." So died the youthful Avery. He 
gazed upward with transport, and yielded up his spirit. Was 
that death ? No, not death — mors sine morte. 
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Art. IV.— the CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY. 

With the Christian kingdom came new ideas and new insti* 
tutions. Words were necessary to express these new-bon 
thoughts and facts, and the only alternative was to coin nef 
wordsy or appropriate old ones with new significations. The 
latter course was adopted. 

Ekklesiay secularly, described any gathering, crowd, or con- 
gregation of people. It is sometimes used in this broad sense 
in the New Testament. The mob, Acts 19 : 32, 41, is called an 
ekklesia; bat in more than an hundred ilistances that this 
word is used by Christ and the apostles, there are not more 
than five or six where it refers to any common assembly. In 
nearly every instance, it denotes congregations of Christians, 
and has a technical, sacred, Christian meaning. 

^ It is used in the singular to designate the assembly of Chris- 
tians in any particular place ; as the church of God at Rome, 
Ephesus, &c. It is used in the plural to denote several con- 
gregations in different places, or all the churches in the world. 
Rom. 16:4; 1 Cor. 14: 33. It is also used to describe the 
whoV bo'lT of believer? in heaven and on earth, as a mystical, 
or figurative assembly. £ph. 5 : 23, 24, 25. This application 
of the word is not to be confounded with its literal use, nor 
are we to infer from it that the several churches have no inde- 
pendent, separate existence in their local character. The local 
assembly is none the less a distinct, actual, com{>Iete church, 
because all Christian assemblies are called one church, by vir- 
tue of their union with the one Lord, and their oneness of 
character. The word man is used in the same sense,, to in- 
clude &!I men ; yet no one is so simple as to assert that the in- 
dividual man has no real, separate, distinct existence. If the 
local assemblies are mere branches of the church, and not com- 
plete and individual churches in their separate character, it is 
wholly ont of place to speak of ckurckesj as the apostles do; 
the plQral is impossible, if there are not many churches. Hence 
1km plaia twae of Scripture is, that the churchi in its primarj, 
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natural character, is local, composed of the saints in any par- 
ticular place ; that each church has an independent existence, 
is complete in itself, and not necessarily confederated in gov- 
ernment with any other churches. The idea of a consolidated, 
closely organized body, covering a large territory, and includ- 
ing thousands of local bodies as mere parts or branches of the 
great whole, finds no encouragement in the gospel : and wher- 
ever such an organization has been effected, the scriptural 
view of local churches has been necessarily ignored and vio- 
lated. 

ESSENTIAL PBOPEBTIBS OP A CHURCH. 

• 

A perfect Christian church must be composed of Christians 
who are individually perfect in doctrine and practice. With 
<' one Lord, one faith, and one baptism,'' and conduct entirely 
conformed to the gospel, the church would be without blemish, 
spot or wrinkle. 

But where shall we find such a church? Has there ever 
been one of the kind on earth ? Have we any reason to ex- 
pect there ever will be one ? The church has always been 
marred by imperfections in both doctrine and practice, and if 
we demand that assemblies of the saints shall perfectly fill the 
pattern, be in all things complete, before they are recognized 
as Christian churches, then we have never had, and shall never 
have, a church on earth. 

If all churches are practically imperfect in doctrine and life, 
the inquiry becomes important. How imperfect may they be, 
and still be Christian churches ? There is a vast difference 
between the best of churches and a perfect one, also between 
the best of churches and the lowest standard of excellence con- 
sistent with the title of Christian church. By what rule can we 
decide when a church becomes so erroneous in doctrine and 
life, as to cease to be a church ? When ought we in truth to 
cast them out as no longer a church of Christ ? Is there any 
limit to which we may go, and not beyond? We are obliged 
to recognize churches that are imperfect, now how imperfect 
may they be, and still be entitled to recognition ? 
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If the members so apprehend Christ, as to partake of ikt 
new life in him, and meet to worship God, and work for the 
salvation of men, they are a Christian church. 

If their errors invalidate their Christian character, they also 
invalidate their church character ; if the members cease 
to be individually Christians, the church cease? to be a 
Christian church. But if their errors do not destroy the 
Christian character of the members, they certainly do not de- 
stroy their church character. Is not an assembly of Christians 
a Christian assemblv ? How can a church of Christians be 
other than a Christian church ? If it is not a Christian chorch, 
what is it? There is as much reason for denying that two and 
two make four, as that a congregation of Christians, organized 
and meeting for the worship of God and the work of the gos- 
pel, do not constitute a Christian church. And from this indis- 
putable position it follows : 

1. That, the lack of " apostolic succession in the ministry," 
error in the act of baptism, failure in any of the details of or- 
ganization, or misapprehension of any doctrines of the gospel, 
which are not fatal to Christian character, do not invalidate 
church character. Those who assert that churches which do 
not conform to their notions on these points, or points like 
them, are not Christian churches, though they admit the Chris- 
tian character of the members, are illogical, inconsistent, and 
oflfendors against Christ's disciples. They ought either to 
prove that these alleged defects are fatal to Christian charac- 
ter« or admit that these churches are truly Christian. But as 
they cannot prove the former, they are bound in ail consistency 
to admit the latter. How absurd it is for them to confess and 
avow the former, and deny the latter ! Episcopalians and Cal- 
vinistio Baptists do themselves and the Christian world great 
wrong, the one by denying that churches withoot episcopacy 
are not Christian churches, the other, by the same offence 
against churches that do not immerse for baptism. If Pedo- 
baptists are really Christians, notwithstanding their error on 
baptism, their churches are Christian churcheS; and all are 
iKNUEid in truth to acknowledge it. 

1» JU trM Christians have a right to membership in a Chris- 
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ian chnrcb. What if they are weak, ignorant, and in errofi if 
hey know enough of Christ and his gospel to become Chris- 
ians why should they not unite together for worship, culture, 
.nd labor? The mere statement of the case proves it. 

But in uniting in church capacity, it is imperative that they 
lo not defeat, but promote, the objects of the church. Church 
nembership is a means to an end. Of course, we have no right 
o use the. means so as to defeat the appointed end. The ob- 
ect of the church is to sustain worship, culture the members, 
ind spread the gospel. To attain this, there must be harmony 
imong the members. If they disagree as to teaching, acting, 
ind worshipping, they will hinder, and not help, each other, 
md defeat rather than promote the objects in view. 'This 
would be wrong. Hence, where Christians do not so far agree 
is to be able to work together in harmony, they have no right 
;o join in one organization. They should separate, as Paul 
ind Barnabas did, and seek such associations as will help, 
rather than hinder, their culture and work. When a person 
isks admission to any particular church, two questions should 
irise : " Are you a Christian ?" " Are you so far agreed with 
38 as to work in harmony ?'* If he cannot work in harmony, 
le ought not to be receive$l. But that decision does not im- 
ply that he is not entitled to church membership, though it 
Iocs imply that he must seek that membership where he can 
work in harmony, so as to attain the true objects of church 
membership. 

3. There is no authority for the assumption so often made 
that *' baptism is the door into the church," " an organizing 
act," and " essential to church building." A perfect church 
will believe and practise everything just as Christ has taught. 
But where is the proof that Christians may not organize into 
churches without baptism, just as well as persons can become 
Christians without it ? Baptism cannot be any more necessary 
to church building than it is to Christian character. The 
Scriptures in no place teach us that baptism is the door into 
the church, or an organizing act; but always connect it with 
personal Christian character ; and if those who err in regard 
to the act of baptism cannot constitute true Christian churches, 
34 
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thev cannot be tme Christians. The latter contains the for- 
mer, and cannot be separated from it. We ought to nse every 
proper means to constrain people to obey the whole gospel 
perfectly, and baptism is very important ; but in cor zeal to 
promote gospel practice in baptism, we ought not to violate 
the gospel by denying that a church composed of Christians is 
a Christian church, because they are not immersed. 

THE MINISTBT OF THE CHURCH. 

The ministry is the working agency of the church. By the 
simple process of preaching the gospel, Christ ordained that 
the world should be converted. To the twelve he gave the 
commission, and they committed it to faithful men in all the 
young churches which were gathered. There is nothing im- 
posing, showy, or pretentious in this arrangement, but experi- 
ence has proved that it is a power exactly suited to the work 
to be done. So far as the church has possessed a devoted, 
scriptural ministry, she has grown in grace and knowledge, and 
'^ lengthened her cords, and strengthened her stakes." And 
when this agency has retrograded, the life and usefulness of the 
church has waned. Events have amply justified the divine wis- 
dom of Christ, in constituting this office for the conquest of the 
world. 

The primitive idea of the ministry was wholly practical. 
Ability to preach the word, was license to preach it. Indeed, 
adaptation was the law of church life. There was vastly less 
regard for official prerogatives, proprieties, and honors, than 
has since prevailed, the chief concern being to do the work in 
hand in the best and most eflFective manner. All were exhorted 
to covet the best gifts, and to faithfully use the gifts received. 
for the edification of the body of ChriSt and salvation of sin- 
ners. Christ had forbidden the division of the ministry into 
grades, some high and some low, and his law was enforced 
in the organization of the churches and constitution of the min- 
istry. 

But another spirit was ever present, and struggling to pos- 
sess the saints, and supply seats of pride and ambition in the 
ministry. It was not long before this was effected. The bond 
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of equal brotherhood among the preachers of the word was sev- 
ered; and some took high sounding titles, and assumed prerog- 
atives of control over their brethren, in shameful violation of 
tho spirit and letter of the gospel. 

That we may get a clear view of the order of primitive 
timeS; we will consider the 

TITLES OP THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

Christ chose twelve men, to be with him constantly durini^ 
his ministry, hear his words, see his miracles, receive his Spirit, 
and be witnesses and executors of his will and testament after 
his crucifixion and ascension to the throne of power. These 
lie called Apostles. To them he gave the commission, the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, plenary power to sot up the gospel king- 
dom, and put all things in order, according to the Divine plan. 
Saul was afterwards chosen and clothed with the same authori- 
ty of tho others, and became the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Christ is once called apostle, (Heb. 3:1,) and twice the word is 
used in its old secular sense of messenger. With these excep- 
tions, the word is exclusively applied to these first and author- 
ized witnesses of Christ. Other ministers are never called 
apostles, and there is not the least hint or allusion to justify 
the inference that they had any successors; but there are 
strong reasons for concluding that their office entirely ceased 
when they died. The seal of their apostleship was the posses- 
sion of the Spirit and the power to confer miraculous gifts upon 
others. No one else could impart these gifts; (Acts 8: 14 — 
17,) and of course, when the apostles died, the gifts of the 
Spirit were no longer conferred by the laying on of hands. 
The special work of the apostles could be done by no one who 
had not seen Clirist; and as this work was completed by those 
who were chosen, there was no necessity nor authority for 
the apostolic office, after they had finished their course ; and 
all who have since claimed the dignity of this office are 
usurpers. 

A diversity of work was to be performed in the church, and 
titles were given to the men engaged, corresponding with the 
work done. Some men were adapted to teaching, some to 
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conncil; some to superintendingy some to all of these duties, 
and words were applied to them descriptive or definitive of 
their work. Hence, different titles were applied to different 
men, and to some, of versatile ability, who did many kinds 
of work, several titles were given. We will notice some of 
them. 

PBESBUTEBOS. 

This word is usually translated elderj and is found about 
seventy times in the New Testament. Its elementary meaning 
is, oldj an old person. It came finally to mean a discreet, sa- 
ber, wise person, a safe counsellor. The Jews selected men 
of age and experience for members of their great council, the 
Sanhedrim, and they were popularly called elders^ " elders of 
the people." In nearly every instance that we find elder in our 
translation, it is presbuteros in the Greek. 

In the church, there was a demand for counsellors, and sober, 
experienced, elderly men were chosen to act as such. Acts 
14 : 23, " And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, on whom they believed." 

' Tit. 1:5, " For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city as I have appointed thee." 

It seems to have been the duty of these c&fer* (presbuteros): 

1. To act as the counsellors and advisers of the church. 

1 Pet. 5:1,2, " The elders which are among you, I exhort, 

feed the flock of God which is among you, taking 

the oversight thereof not by constraint, but willingly, not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind." 

I Tim. 5 : 17, "Let the elders which rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor." 

2. To comfort and relieve the afiBicted. 

James 5 : 14, " Is any sick among you, let him call for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord." 

3. In some cases they have preached the word. 

1 Tim. 5:17, " Let the elders which rule well, be counted 
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•worthy of double honor, especially them that labor in the word 
and doctrine/' 

Now, if the cldera generally preached the word, this special 
mention of such as did preach would not have been necessary. 
But some not only ruled well, but preached, and they deserved 
double honor, and were mentioned as a peculiar class, unusually 
active and useful. 

4. But the elders did not monopolize the government of the 
churches. 

Peter charges that they should not " Lord it over God's her- 
itage." 1 Pet. 5 : 2. When the case of dispute arose touch- 
ing the rite of circumcision, it was referred to the apostles and 
elders and brethren. Acts 15: 23. The testimony is ample 
ia support of the right of the whole church to participate in its 
own government. Matt. 18: 15 — 17; 1 Cor. 5:4—13; Gal. 
6 : 1 ; 2 Thess. 3 : 6. 

5. They gave attention to the pecuniary affairs of the- 
church. 

Acts 11: 30, Contributions for the poor were sent to the 
elders. 

It is evident, then, that the Scriptural idea o£ a presbyter, or 
elder, is, not a preacher, (though he may preach, as any iliau 
may,) his oQice docs not imply that preaching is his business. 
His special work is, to counsel, advise, and have a general care 
for the order, discipline, and prosperity of the church. Those 
churches which place the entire government in the liands of 
elders, and make them a court to adjudicate cases of discipline, 
and to direct all the spiritual and temporal affairs of the con- 
gregation, go beyond the gospel example. Those who make 
the office of elder synonymous with preacher, or minister, act 
without authority. And those who fail to constitute elders, 
as advisers, leaders, superintendents, in the church, omit a very 
important and scriptural feature of church organization. No 
church has a complete, apostolic set of officers, which has not a 
board of elder^^ or counsellors. The ruling elders of Randall 
were about the same in position and authority as the elders 
of the primitive church. 
34* 
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DIAEONOS. 

This word is applied to the ministry of the gospel more fre- 
quently than any other in the sacred writings. The following 
are examples : 

1 Cor. 3:5, " Who is Paul and who is ApoUos but ministers 
by whom ye believed, even as God has dealt to every man." 

2 Cor. 3:8, " Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
New Testament, not of the letter, but of the Spirit." 

6 : 4, " But in all things approving ourselves as the ministers 
of God, in much patience." 

Eph. 3:7," Whereof I was made a minister according to the 
gift of the grace of God." 

6:21, " Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister in 
the Lord, shall make known to you all things." 

Col. 1 : 7, " As ye also learned Epaphras, our dear fellow ser- 
vant, who is for you a faithful minister of Christ." 

23, "If ye continue in the faith, grounded and settled, and 
bo not moved away from the hope of the gospel . . . whereof 
I Paul am made a minister^ 

1 Thess. 3:2, " And sent Timotheus, our brother and minis- 
ter of God, and our fellow-laborer in the gospel- of Christ, to 
establish you, and to comfort you concerning your faith." 

The primary sense of diakonos is servant, and is applied to 
officers who act under authority. It differs from doulos, ser- 
vant, as doulos generally signifies one who serves in a menial 
position, while diakonos more generally applies to honorable, 
or official, service. So it was very appropriately applied to 
those who serve in the gospel, preaching the word. And not 
only do the apostles speak of preachers as ministers, or diako- 
noif but they use the abstract noun, diakonia, to designate the 
office itself, showing a deliberate purpose to give to the word 
a technical meaning. 

Eph. 4: 12. He gave various endowments. "For the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the miiiistry, for the edi- 
fying of the body of Christ." 

Col. 4:17, " And say to Archippus, take heed to the minis- 
try which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil iU" 
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2 Tim. 4: 5, "Bat watch in all things, cnduro afiBictions, do 
he work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. ^^ 

In more than thirty instances where the work of preaching 
he gospel, or the office of the preacher is spoken of as the 
ninistryj diakonos, or diakonia is used. Three times it is 
ranslatcd deacon, and only three. Phil. 1 : 1, Paul addresses 
he saints with the bishops and deacons. There is no good 
cason why diakonois should not be translated ministers here 
IS it is elsewhere. It is probable that there were several 
)reachers in the church at Philippi, besides the pastor, and 
i^anl very properly makes mention of them in his letter. 

In 1 Tim. 3: 8, 12, the word is translated deacons, but all 
hat is there said agrees quite as well with the idea that these 
vere ministers to whom Paul wrote, as that they were what we 
inderstand by the term deacon. Why translate it deacons here, 
md ministers everywhere else ? Is there such an impropriety 
n charging ministers to be sober, to have but one wife, &c., 
hat a new translation must be adopted to render it consistent ? 
.{ the word means minister anywhere, it does here, and ought 
.0 have been so rendered. 

If diakonos means deacon instead oi minister ^ then Paul was 
i deacon, Timothy was a deacon, all the preachers of the gos- 
)el were deacons, for they are all described by the word diak- 
mos. But there is no word in our language which so perfectly 
inswers to the Scriptural use of this Greek word, as minister, 
inJ we are fully justified in the position, that it never means 
n the gospel what we understand by the word deacon, but sig- 
lifies minister, and usually a minister or preacher of the gos- 
)el. The office and work which are popularly ascribed to dea- 
jons, are in the Scriptures assigned lo elders, or presbuteroi. 
Che deacon, or diakonos, in the Scripture, is not a secular offi- 
jer, but one consecrated to preach the word. The elder may 
ilso preach, but his official work is to counsel, advise, and 
(uperintend the affairs of the church. It is generally supposed 
,hat the seven who were appointed to take charge of contribu- 
lions at Jerusalem, were called deacons. But they are never 
JO called. Two of them, we know, were preachers, but none 
i^ere called deacons, as the word is nsually understood. Scrip- 
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ture demands that there should be elders ordained in every 
church ; but there is no authority for the office of deacon as a 
secular office. 

These diakonoi performed all varieties of ministerial labor; 
they were evangelists, prophets, or exhorters, teachers, and 
pastors (Bph. 4: 11, 12), according to their several gifts, and 
the demands of the cause ; and they were ready to make tents, 
or do any secular work that was necessary, while their profes- 
sional work was not secular ; it was their business to give 
themselves wholly to the word, to the extent of their ability. 

EPISKOPOS. 

This is a great word among ecclesiastics. They have found 
dignity, honor, and power, wrapped up in its orthography, and 
have bedecked the bearers of the title with royal honors, mi- 
tres, robes, and dazzling insignia. It has been made the sym- 
bol of all pride, ambition, and lust for fame and power, in the 
church, the mantle for that wicked spirit which stirred up 
strife among the disciples, and was rebuked so sharply by our 
Lord. But in the Divine oracles it is a very modest, lovely 
word. Episkopos is translated bishop in Phil. 1 : I ; 1 Tim. 3: 
2 ; Titus 1 : 7, and 1 Peter 2 : 25 ; and overseer in Acts 20 : 28. 
The word signifies a guardian, superintendent, overseer, pat- 
ron, visitor. In Acts 20: 28, the elders of the church of Ephe- 
sus are called episkopovs, i. e., bishops, or overseers. They 
watched for the weal of the church, as a shepherd watches bis 
flock, as a father cares for his children. In 1 Pet. 2 : 25. 
Christ's tender care for his disciples is set forth by this word; 
he is the bishop of our souls. 

So, all those ministers who perform that special work of fos- 
tering, overseeing, and guarding the church, are called bishops. 
Our word pastor agrees with episkopos more perfectly than any 
other in our language. The pastor does the precise work de- 
scribed by it, and if it had been translated pastor instead of 
bishop, the mind of the Spirit would have been perfectly given, 
though the pride of man might not have been gratified. There 
is nothing said or implied in the Bible which favors the notion 
that a bishop is the overseer of ministers, or of a great nam- 
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ber of churches. His office contrasted with the preacher who 
had charge of no church, who labored as an evangelist. He 
differed from such only in this, that he was a pastor, while the 
others were not. Of course, whenever a minister took the 
pastoral charge of a church, he became a bishop ; and when he 
surrendered that charge, and engaged in evangelical work, he 
ceased to be a bishop, and was known as a diakonoSf or min' 
isier. The office of a bishop was to be desired, for it was a 
good work to foster churches already planted, but it was no 
higher in honor or authority than that of a minister or evange- 
list. It is in the hearts of men, and not in the Scriptures, 
that the idea of high and low positions in the ministry is 
found. Christ put them all on a level, and forbids distinc- 
tions of honor or office ; and disregard to his law and the 
spirit of the gospel in this respect has done infinite harm. 

CONCLUSION. 

The church of Christ is much more simple in its organization 
and machinery than is generally supposed. Brethren in any 
place having " one Lord, one faith, and one baptism," unite to 
worship and work. Some of the wisest of the brethren are 
chosen for counsellors, or an " executive committee," for the 
body, and all who have talents to teach, exhort, or persuade 
men to be reconciled to Christ, engage in that work, and con- 
stitute the ministry of the church ; and one endowed with the 
proper gifts, the patience, wisdom, and discretion, is chosen for 
pastor, to foster and guide the flock. The elders may be 
preachers or not. Some preachers are unfit to counsel ; they 
are too impetuous, impatient, hasty in judgment. Such should 
never belong to the presbuteroi, nor become pastors ; but they 
may be very successful preachers. In the primitive church, 
the policy was to put every man to the work to which he was 
adapted. If he could preach well, to that work he was set. 
If he was also skilful in business matters, like Stephen and 
Philip, such business was committed to him, if necessary; if a 
good counsellor, he acted as an eldery or presbyter, as well as 
a preacher, like those at Ephcsus ; and if he was gifted to over- 
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see, and promote the prosperity of the church, he became a 
pastor, or bishop. 

We ought to follow this example. In every church there 
ought to be a selection of elders, whose duty it is to look after 
the order; discipline, and financial interests of the church. 
These elders may be all laymen, all ministers, or mixed, just 
as the case allows. The best men for the work to be done 
should be selected, whether laymen or ministers. Then those 
ministers who are unfit for pastors should devote their ener- 
gies to preaching as evangelists. And those who arc adapted 
to the pastoral work, should be called to that. Then the church 
would be in the best possible condition to expend its energies 
for the good of souls. 



Aet. v.— prater as an agency for the BENE- 

PIT OP OTHERS. 

Dependence, distress, woe, and want exist, so far as is 
known, through all the works of God. But there is provision 
for every necessity, and agencies to bring it to the relief of 
all. Is light needed ? the sun gives it in abundance. Does 
the earth need water ? the vapors are bound up in the thick 
clouds, and then are given in gentle rains, or poured down in 
copious showers. Is air indispensable for respiration ? it is 
free for all, and while that powerful part of it called oxygen is 
being destroyed by its use, nature, perhaps by vegetation, is 
continually providing a supply. Do maladies attend the human 
race ? remedies are found in the mineral and vegetable king- 
doms. Are we in a lost condition, and perishing in sin? 
Jesus Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour, and will save to the 
uttermost all that will come unto him. He invites all to come. 
Nay, more, He uses all possible means to help them to look 
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md Hto ; believe and be saved ; pursue the path of life, and 
;ain immortal felicity. 

Prayer ! what a means of grace I What blessings come to 
such as offer it believingly, submissively, sincerely and earnest- 
ly 1 It availeth much. Heaven is opened ; streams of mercy 
Bow to the soul; the richest of spiritual blessings come; wis- 
3om, grace, and strength are obtained for all the purposes of 
life. Such as pray in faith, live in, but above, the world ; like 
Enoch, walk with God, and feel that they are " heirs of the 
grace of life." 

Prayer for others is a duty, and a very important one. 
Those who truly pray for themselves, and obtain the spiritual 
blessings that come by prayer, are led to pray for others. But 
there is not enough of this prayer. If the people of God 
would pray as they should for those perishing in sin, using, of 
course, the other means that accompany genuine prayer, the 
strongholds of wickedness might be pulled down ; Satan ap- 
pear " like lightning falling from heaven ;" converts be multi- 
plied ; the world become quite vocal with the praises of God ; 
heaven rejoice, and hell tremble. 

The plan of saving grace is worthy of the benevolence, wis- 
dom and power of God. It was designed to cast out Satan, 
" the prince of this world," and by the attractions of the 
streaming cross, draw the revolted race back to the allegiance 
of Heaven. The spiritual seed of Abraham, it was promised, 
should be as innumerable as the sands of the sea; and ransom- 
ed souls exceed the countless stars of the canopy above the 
earth. To bring this about, every holy agency is to be em- 
ployed, and every element of influence set to work. God, the 
Saviour, and the Spirit, work all the time. " Angels, that excel 
in strength," come to minister; and the good on earth, the chos- 
en laborers of the Lord in his vineyard, are to do what they 
find to do with their might. 

The great encouragements in favor of prayer in behalf of 
others are the following : 

God is infinite in benevolence. His eye sweeps over the 
immensity of the universe, and at the same time has a careful 
inspection of each locality. He scatters blessings over the 
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whole of an infinite range; and causes them to descend in 
showers of plenty on every separate habitation. He upholds 
the ponderous orbs of the sky, and has his everlasting arms 
beneath the humblest individuals, who trust in him. He pro* 
vidcs food and raiment for intelligent beings, and hears the 
lions when they roar — the ravens when they cry — notices the 
fall of the sparrow, and opens his beneficent hand to supply the 
want of every living thing. 

The Creator in his benevolence gives light, rain, and thou- 
sands of blessings to the evil and the good when they are not 
asked for or prayed for, and when there is no good improve- 
ment of them, nor gratitude for their reception. This, be- 
cause he is good, delights to bless, and designs that such good- 
ness shall lead to repentance and to his service. But the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus, pardon and salvation, and many 
other special favors, are to be obtained by the prayer of faith. 
"• God will be inquired of by the house of Israel to do these 
things for them." 

The benevolent on earth sometimes give without being so- 
licited. This is Christ-like. Sometimes those in need beg for 
themselves. This is humiliating, but not dishonorable. And 
it is quite common for the friends of those in want to go to 
those who have the means and solicit alms For those in dis- 
tress. This is an illustration of the matter in hand, prayer to 
God in behalf of our fellow-beings in need ; often in perishing 
need of the rich blessings of his saving grace. 

A person who has property, has the wants of society spread 
before him ; and he gives a sum to found an asylum for one 
class of the poor or the unfortunate. Another founds Sn insti- 
tution of learning — another a professorship in a college. A 
small church provides means for the Christian education of a 
heathen child in India. An association of churches provides 
for the suffport of a missionary to proclaim the gospel to those 
in the region and shadow^ of death. Those who lead minds 
to such noble works, are eminently useful. They indoce 
to benevolence. They plead for the benefit of others. If other- 
wise faithful, their record is on high, and their names, as well as 
those who give liberally, << shall be in everlasting remembrance." 
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NoW| what a field for active operation and almost inconceiv- 
able nsefnlness is here suggested. God is benevolent He is 
full of mercy. He gives liberally ; and he may be entreated, 
nay, urged to bless and save others. The matter of their sal* 
vation may be presented urgently. God may be plead with as 
we plead with a friend for a favor towards others. We may 
decline denial, and say, ^ We will not let thee go till the re- 
quest is granted." 

The next encouragement or argument is, — God is the sover- 
eign Ruler of the world. He is '^ the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords." Government is nec- 
essary. Laws for the convenience of society, the punishment 
of offenders, and the protection of the people in their just 
rights, must be bad and executed. 

A ruler has power. It is said in a free government like ours, 
the ruler is only a servant of the people. A governor of one 
of the states once said in his message to the legislative body, 
" It had been a principle of his official life to first know, then 
do, the will of his constituents." These things are correct in 
some sense, but not in the highest. Constituencies have some- 
times wished rulers to wink at iniquity and sustain the highest 
crimes. They have wished them to fasten the chains of op- 
pression on Africans, and worse than brutalize a portion of the 
race for whom Christ died. 

God is a ruler over all. He exercises almighty power. None 
on earth can question his authority, complain of his decisions, 
or instruct him as a counsellor. Yet, as will now be shown. 
He can be plead with ; petitions may be humbly presented to 
Him for his gracious favor towards those in need of help; and 
because of his great mercy, and for the sake of his dear Son, 
who died for them, and for the sake of their precious souls. He 
will answer such requests and bless them. 

In civil governments the right of petition is acknowledged. 
Even under the strongest nnlimited moparchies it has been al- 
lowed. If, under governments called free or republican, it has 
sometimes been denied, despised, insulted and trampled upon, 
it only shows what tyranny and despotism men may attempt to 
connive at in the name of liberty. 

36 
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Petitions to the civil authorities, as far as they relate to the 
welfare of men, are usually for some enterprises that will pro- 
mote the general good, or at least the good of many ; for the 
relief of the poor and those deprived of their just rights; and 
for the reprieve, mitigation of punishment, or pardon of such as 
arc condemned to imprisonment for life, or the death penalty of 
high-handed ofifences against the law. Somewhat so is it with 
intercession for others at the court of heaven. The sinful are 
in poverty ; in captivity, wearing the galling chains of the worst 
servitude. They are prisoners, but " prisoners of hope." They 
have been sentenced to death. <' He that believeth not is coii' 
demned already." They must die, suflFering the torments of 
'^ the second death." But something can be done for them. 
Christ died for their ransom. He came to deliver the poor and 
those who have no helpers ; " to set at liberty those that are 
bruised, and open the prison doors to the bound ;" " to break 
every yoke and let the oppressed go free ;" to pardon the guil- 
ty, and to deliver those appointed to death. For all these and 
the great work of their salvation and eternal happiness the 
people of God are to pray. 

Ne.i^t, the evidence in the Bible. If it is a duty and God re- 
quires the faithful performance of it, all will suppose that it is 
taught in the Scriptures. " To the law and to the testimony" 
then, to see how it is set forth and how strongly. 

In the model form of prayer given by the Saviour it is direct- 
ed that we say, " Our Father," &c. This embraces the idea 
that others present unite. And then in the other requests 
made, that God's kingdom may come and his will be done, the 
prayer is that all around may be blest. A sinner, if he should 
in humble penitence pray, might not say, " Our Father," not 
having been adopted into the divine family. He would pray 
for himself and not for others. David, after a grievous offence, 
prayed for himself personally. Daniel, when praying for the 
end of the captivity, as if there were none to unite with him, 
once or twice says, " my God," instead of our (Jod. Occa- 
sionally now in public prayer one will say, " my God," and 
^' my Father," but however innocently it may be done, either a 
lack of understanding or an unworthy exclusiveness exists. It 
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must be more acceptable to heaven to put it on the broad 
ground of union with all in the faith; who, it is presumed, seek 
in spirit the same blessings. 

The Saviour, when on earth and living as an example, pray- 
ed for his 'disciples. He foresaw the danger of the impetuous 
and for a time presumptuous Peter, and prayed that his faith 
might fail not: a prayer which was answered. He prayed for 
his followers, that they might be in union ; that they might be 
kept from ihe evils in the world ; that they might be with him 
and behold his glory; and he prayed for others in all coming 
ages, who should believe in him through the instrumentality of 
his chosen ones. 0, it is unspeakably interesting to think that 
he embraced us in his prayer to his God and our God. 

On three different occasions Paul requested the churches to 
which he was addressing epistles to pray for him and those as- 
sociated with him in gospel labors. When writing to the church 
at Rome, the members of which he had never seen, he assured 
them that without ceasing he made mention of them always in 
bis prayers. 

Moses plead with God for the Israelites, and through his in- 
tercessions for them deliverance repeatedly came. When bis 
hands were stayed up by Aaron and Hur, the Amalekites were 
discomfited. That staying up of the hands of their leader, if 
it was not in efifect prayer for him, was a figure of prayer for 
those who now lead in the van of the Holy War. 

Samuel prayed for the people, and at one time said, '• God 
forbid that I should sin in ceasing to pray for you." 

The Lord had doomed Sodom to destruction because tlio 
cup of iniquity of the inhabitants was full. Abraham plead for 
the place, and urged that there might be some righteous there. 
God consented to spare, if fifty righteous were found. By the 
entreaties of Abraham the number was reduced till it was 
brought down to ten ; and the Lord said he would not destroy it 
if ten were there. But four were found, and they were helped 
out of it before the terrible storm of fire and brimstone began 
to descend. One of them, coveting something left behind, did 
not get away far. 

Elijah prayed, and the son of the widow Zarephath was raised 
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to life. Elisba prayed, and the son of the Shanammite woman 
was also brought up from death. In both cases prayer wu 
for the benefit of others, the comforting relief of stricken 
mothers. 

Elijah at Carmel prayed that God would answer bj fire up- 
on the cold and wet altar there. God answered. This prayer 
was for the conviction of the idolatrous worshippersi for in his 
prayer he used these expressions : " Let it be known this day 
that thou art God in Israel/' and '' that thou hast turned their 
heart back again." 

In Job 22 : 30 it is said, "He shall deliver the island of the 
innocent ; and it is delivered by the pureness of thine hands." 
The meaning is not difficult. The righteous are the salt of the 
earth, exerting a purifying and saving influence. Their prayers 
bring down great blessings on others, and many not saved are 
far from being so bad as they would be if they did not live 
among Christians. To this agrees the saying of God to Eli- 
phaz, that Job should pray for him and he be not dealt with ac- 
cording to his folly. Job 42 : 8.* And the prophet Ezekiel rep- 
resents that God sought for a man, that should stand among 
the Jews, who had not exercised robbery, vexed the poor and 
needy, and oppressed the stranger wrongfully ; and who should 
stand in the gap before him for the land, that he should not 
destroy it. But he found no such man. Ezek. 22 : 29, 30. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, dreamed, but could notcall 
to mind what it was. ' Impressed that it portended important 
events, he demanded that the wisest of the Chaldeans should 
tell what the dream was and its interpretation ; and if they did 
not do these, they should be cut to pieces and their houses de- 
stroyed. At this juncture of aflairs Daniel, a Hebrew captive, 
appeared and proposed to tell the dream and show its mean- 
ing. But first he requested three of his companions in captivi- 
ty, who with him served the Most High, that they would desire 
mercies of the God of heaven concerning this secret, tliat the 
threatened destruction of life might be averted. 0, it was a 
privilege and a blessing to have others pray for him at the 
time when the interposition of Heaven, alone could avert the 
impending blow of the perplexed and arbitrary monarch. The 
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result is soon told. The dream was given ; and the mighty 
events it denoted in the rise and fall of empires, and the setting 
up of the kingdom of Christ, all described. 

A man sick with the palsy was brought to Christ. He, see- 
ing the faith of his friends, told him bis sins were forgiven, and en- 
abled him to arise and walk. Here, it appears, the faith of others 
prevailed. Probably the man himself was led to exercise faith 
through the instruction of these interested friends. So now 
the impenitent may bo embraced in the faith and prayers of the 
good ; and they be induced to believingly submit to him, who 
is waiting to receive all who will come to him. 

A centurion's servant was sick and apparently near death. 
He sent the elders of the Jews to Christ Jesus, requesting that 
he would come and heal him. These informed the Saviour that 
this centurion had done good in building a synagogue. The 
word of Christ was spoken before he reached the place, and 
the sick one was made whole. When the sinful are preseuted 
to the Lamb of God, every plea may be urged for him to accept 
them. If they have done some beneficent deeds, they may be 
named. But especially the merits and efficacy of his all aton- 
ing blood may be urged in their behalf. 

A woman came, saying, " Have mercy on me, Lord, thou 
son of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil." 
He did not answer her at first, and she cried again, '^ Lord help 
me." He signified that the Jews were to be favored, not hea- 
then like her. She said, " truth, Lord," but dogs, as the Gen- 
tiles were regarded, might have crumbs that fell from the table. 
He declared her faith great, and at once healed her daughter. 
So also a man came pleading for his only son, who was a luna- 
tic and sore vexed, falling often into the fire, and into the 
water. The child was cured from that very hour. These eases 
suggest what parents may do in bringing their children to 
Christ in faith and earnest prayer. They cannot, if Christians, 
be excused from this work. They can succeed if faithful; and 
bring them to Christ and heaven. 

Jairns' daughter was very sick. He besought Christ to come, 
lay bis hands on her and she would live. Jesus started, but 
before arriving she was dead. He went in, and amid their tears 
55"^ 
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and excessive grief assured them she should live ; took her life- 
less hand in his, and bade her arise : she opened her eyes again 
on this world and was as well as ever. 

Now, by faith in Christ and persevering labor the dead in 
trespasses and sin may be brought from death to life and be 
filled with the praises of God. 

What an opportunity for good is here presented. It is with- 
in the reach of all who belong to the family of God. All can- 
not preachy nor be missionaries to the heathen, nor speak in 
public with ability, nor give in abundance to help on the cause 
of truth ; but all can pray for themselves and for others. " If 
two or three are agreed as touching one thing, i^ shall be done 
of our Father, who is in heaven." And not unfrequently peti- 
tions on earth prevail with the civil power because many unite 
in them. 

In one state 80,000 petitioned for a prohibitory liquor law. 
Such an imposing array had an cflFect, and the law was soon 
enacted. Let a church of twenty-five active members unite in 
prayer for a work of grace ; let fifty engage ; let one hundred ; 
let a denomination of one hundred thousand; let the two or 
three millions of professed Christians in our country all pray 
for the salvation of the perishing around; let Christians all over 
the world pray as they should and use other means, and the 
world would soon be converted. 

Prayer is a simple means, and yet successful prayer will cost 
a struggle. It is agonizing; it is like Jacob wrestling with 
God and refusing to let him go till he blesses. 

The aflSicted, tried and tempted are to be prayed for. " The 
prayer of faith shall save the sick ; and if they have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven." The lives of the useful may be 
lengthened sometimes in answer to prayer in their behalf. It 
is often said that the case of the penitent thief is the only in- 
stance in the Bible in favor of death-bed repentance. But in 
the passage just named, it intimates that the sick and those 
near death may be pardoned. 

" Pray with and for one another." It will encourage and 
bring strength to those in conflict and labor in the militant 
state. '< Pray for the peace of Jerusalem." Never forget Zion, 
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nor fail to desire its harmony and peace. Pray for rulers, " for 
kings and all that are in authority." God will turn their 
hearts, if necessary, in answer to prayer; and it will help tow- 
ards having men in power who shall " be just, ruling in the 
fear of God, and being as the light of the morning, a morning 
without clouds," — ^'a terror to evil doers, and a praise to those 
that do well." 

The poor are to be remi3mbered ; and " those in bonds as 
bound with them." It is good to be in sympathy with the 
lowly, and the crushed and bruised, the suffering who wear the 
despot's chain. The wicked may deride, and a few professors, 
who put politics before religion, and who do not pray, even for 
their children, may complain if those in bonds are prayed for ; 
but God can carry on his work without them. 

Eureka! it is said that Archimedes exclaimed with rapturous 
joy, when, after patient study, he had found a method of de- 
tecting the adulteration of king Hiero's crown. The same 
philosopher almost sighed for a fulcrum on which to rest a lever, 
and then he could move our globe of earth. It is found ! it is 
found 1 1 Prayer by all who can pray ; prayer for all ; and 
Heaven will be moved to help the earth ; the " desire of all 
nations" come, and " shake all nations ;" the sandy foundation 
on which the unsaved stand be abandoned for the tried stone, 
" the sure foundation," and voices more than earthly be heard, 
saying: "Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigncth!" 
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Art. VL— education. I^^ 

EducatioD is not mere book knowledge. It is not the poM 
of school-men. But it comprises all the influences and agen- 
cies which result in mental power. 

With this view, we recognize the schools as the almoners of 
the rich gifts of education, and the grand conservators of its 
benign power ; yet we do not blush to crown with greenest 
laurels those who, without any large aid from the schools, have 
gathered culture and refinement from the dusty wayside ot 
life. Therefore, as we develop this subject, let it not be sup- 
posed that we have any desire to undervalue the labors and 
attainments of those who have not enjoyed the advantages of 
collegiate study. Honor to our fathers, and to a large class of 
present laborers, who, without the full benefit of the schools, 
have wrought a noble work for themselves and humanity. 

But there is a force in education which we ought not to neg- 
lect. This age exhibits a material power far beyond any pre- 
ceding age. The steamship, the railway, the laboring engine, 
the monitor, whose iron sides defy the most potent agents of 
destruction, remind us of avast and accumulating power among 
men. This power has been developed by education. Men 
have found the key to the store-house of knowledge. They 
have broken the seals of nature's great forces. They have 
tamed the wild fury of the lightning, and have harnessed the 
invisible spirit of steam to mechanical power. The world is 
alive with the strokes of a mighty industry. If we were to 
close the channels of education, all this power would cease, 
and we should go back again to the weakness of the early 
ages. 

• Education is an aid to moral power. It is also a source of 
enjoyment. But these points are involved in the single idea 
we wish now to present : That our educational enterprises are 
really a part of the great work of Christ. 

It is unfortunate that the great work of redeeming a world 
of minc^ from the sad influences of ignorance and sin, should be 
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(0 often regarded as disconnected from the material universe 
md separated from the universal laws of mind. To many per- 
lons the work of Christ means but little more than his work in 
ho flesh. But there is a higher stand-point, from which we 
earn that the personal mission of Christ in the flesh, that his 
leath and blood, in all their preciousncss, are only parts of one 
preat, glorious whole which began at the dawn of creation. All 
natter, every rock and plant, every leaf and flower, all ranks 
rnd orders of created beings, belong to, and make part of, the 
)ne indivisible and inseparable plan of the work of the Infinite 
3ne. 

In illustration of this idea, let us turn to the past. Pass the 
)Oundarics of time, as measured by our world, into the dim dis- 
ance of eternity, millions of ages before a single star took its 
ippointed place, and from this stand-point let us ask, why 
jhonld God create worlds and people them ? The only rational 
inswer is, that be might unfold himself to conscious intelli- 
gence, and by this unfolding fill immensity with happiness. 

The creation of matter was the first step of this unfolding. 
[t stood between himself and mind yet to be brought forth. It 
ras to have a language setting forth his wisdom, power 
md goodness. It was to be the interpreter of his thoughts, 
md to stand between himself and them, as a days-man, to 
ifk their minds up to God and heaven. The whole mate- 
rial universe stands in this relation to God and created 
ntelligence. The Bible says : " The heavens declare the glory 
>f God, and the firmament showcth his handiwork. Day unto 
Jay uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
Their li^e has gone out through all the earth, and their words 
into the ends of the world." And they are burning words of 
nediation between us and the Infinite, whom we could not 
slearly know in any other way. 

Hence, the universe itself has a mediatorial office. And as 
)ur educational enterprises contemplate the better understand- 
ng of that universe and of the laws, agencies, and forces by 
^rhich it is governed, they become themselves a part of tl)e 
jreat mediatorial work, which is also the work of Christ. 

Our educational interests are valnable> then, not merely be- 
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cause it is a pleasant thing to know some of the mysteries tU|^^ 
surround us^ — not merely because they are a power amc 
men, — not merely because they help us in the enterprises 
our short life, but becauae they are a part of the great plan 
the Infinite for revealing himself and for bringing us nearer to 
purity. The mission of Christ is in harmony with the missioiJ 
of the universe. The one is incomplete without the otiier.: 
The work of the universe culminates in the work of Christ 

While, then, the universe itself is a moral power yrtiA 
clasps the hand of Christ, it must be plain that those education- 
al interests which acquaint us with the parts and facts and re- 
lations of this universe, are parts of the one great moral power 
which alone can lift us up in the scale of excellence. 

From this stand-point, our educational interests assume 
great importance. There are those who seem to regard edo- 
cation merely as one of the conveniences and luxuries of wealth; 
well enough if one has the time and the money to spare ; yet 
not very necessary to our highest well-being. But they be- 
lieve piety and devotion «to be the all-important considerations. 
It is t^e that piety, shorn of educational advantages^ is shorn 
of an important element of power. If piety can accomplish 
anything alone, it can work to better advantage when coupled 
with its natural ally and joined with its own heaven-ordained 
companion. 

Educatiorij linked with the gospel, is, in the hand of God, 
an instrument of human salvation. This sets the seal to its 
importance. This fact should lead us not only to support the 
schools, and surround them with gospel influences, but it should 
lead us to take the power and influence of education into the 
walks of religious activity. Our churches are more attractive, 
our social meetings are more interesting, our pulpits have 
greater efficiency, when we use the illustrations and incentives 
;fM. which science and literature provide. It may be thought that 
everything outside of the Bible is secular, and therefore un- 
worthy of a place in the assemblies of religion. But every- 
thing in the universe, except sin, is sacred. God's hand is 
in every grain of sand, in every stone, tree, and flower. His 
finger has marked the course of every star and every stream. 
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ihe laws of nature, the properties of matter, have all been 
jects of his thought and adjastment, just as much as the 
calogue, the Sermon on the Mount, and the mysteries of the 
K)calypse. * 

The time is coming when the devout wdrsMppers of God will 
isp this green earth, the laws of nature, and the properties 
matter, saying: These, too, are parts of our sacred treasure, 
cause they are the hand- writing of our Heavenly Father. 
Seats of learning which discard the mission-work of religion 
) weak in moral power. And it is equally certain that re- 
ious instrumentalities which refuse the ministrations of sci- 
3e, and turn coldly away from the influences of education, do 
i reap the largest success. Our religious assemblies should 
t be fed entirely on science and literature. But our ser- 
•ns and exhortations should imbibe enough from these sources 
minister to the healthy growth of the mind. 
From this connection, between the miasion of education and 
igion, we sec our obligation to those enterprises which aim 
the increase of knowledge. Many feel ynder obligation to 
itain the church, the ministry, and missions, who regard the 
rk of education slightly, or as a matter of mere convenience.- 
t the churcli, the ministry, and missions, are all comparative- 
powerless without the aid of sanctified education. Some 
5 induced to educate their families beoaose others do. They 
sire their children to have as good advantages as others. 
ley crave for them the power which knowledge secures, 
ley would have them fitted to be something more than hewers 
wood and drawers of water. These motives come far short 
reaching the debt of our obligation in thiakmatter. 
There is untold moral and spiritual wealth in the Bible. 
c are not to undervalue or neglect these. , But it is impor- 
it that with them we blend the power of education. By so 
ing we shall increase our efficiency. We shall enlarge the 
cle of thought. We should make room in the orchestra of 
3 soul for the sweet singers of material wisdom, in order to 
d volume and power, and variety, to the grand anthem of 
e. We may make music indeed, upon one string, but not 
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until wc touch every chord in the uoiversal harp, shall we 
bring out the most meltidg harmony. 

In this light is disclosed the zeal appropriate for our educa* 
tional labors. They shtpld be characterized by a holy entbo- 
siasm. We should ftrthcr these purposes with the same 
cheerful, willing hearts, that we give to the special enterprises 
of reli<;ion. K education has a similar mission to that of re- 
ligion, then certainly our prayers and gifts ought to flow tow- 
ard it in tlie same zealous spirit. If education forms part of 
the great plan of Jehovah for revealing himself, then we should 
give it a place in our religious sympathies. We should seek 
its advancement with a devout spirit, expecting to reap from it 
a great good, and to be lifted up into communion with God. 

Finally, we learn from the bearings of this subject, how to 
treat the facts with which education acquaints us. These 
things are often looked upon with a skeptical eye, as thoa|^ 
we were to cive little I|ped to the truths of science. Some are 
devout in tlicf departrnent of religion; but at the same time tri- 
fle with the hand-writioffof God, traced in the universe of mat- 
ter. 'We ought, rather, tp/eel; it is God who speaks in tbe 
records of the rocks ; it? is God who talks with us in the laws 
and properties of matter; it is God who whispers to us in the 
principles of philosophy ; that his balances are set in the pro- 
portions of chemistfyj his thoughts concerned in the relation 
of numbers. Wc ought to deal with these subjects reverently.- 
Truths, wherever taught, should be regarded as too sacred for ] 
a cavil, and too important for neglect. As we walk araoiiig 
these records of the Creator, we should feel : " Lo God is here, 
and he will hold me to an account for the use I make of whit 
he has written upon these enduring monumonts." Our hearts 
should kindle with sacred love, while we read from either book 
of divine revelation. 

Standing upon old ocean's cliff, while the foam of the rock- 
beating surf breaks at our feet, we are bowed in homage to 
Him whose hand hollowed that mighty bed, and filled it with 
wondrous grandeur and blessing ; considering the starry heat- 
enS; we are humbled with a sense of our nothingness; as we 
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deal with any of the principles of science, wo remember that 
we arc stepping directly into the great laboratory of God, face 
to face with an ever-present, an ever-active Omnipotence. 

When we look at this subject rightly, every department of 
life will have a Sabbath tone, every subject will bo sacred. 
Wo shall talk with God in every circumstance of life. Xature 
and the Bible will speak one common language. Education 
and Christianity, in sweet companionship, will lead the mo- 
tives on and up to the Great Source of knowledge, light and 
life. 



Art. VII.— papacy AND PROPHETIC NUMBERS AND 

TIMES.* 

The Roman Catholic religion ia a most gigantic power in the 
world — a power that we may well fear from what it has done 
in "treading under foot the saints of the Most High God;'* 
and also from what it would still do of the same work, if 
only permitted to act out its spirit; as even it is now doing 
where it still holds rule. 

That the Papal church is the "Anti-Christ" of the Bible; the 
"Man of Sin;'' the "Mystery of Babylon;" "the abomination 
of the whole earth ;" that was seen to be '^ drunk with the 
blood of the saints," there can be no doubt, when we call to 
mind that the Catliolic church have put to death no less than 
fifteen millions of (so called) heretics, according to Dr. Barnes* 
estimation ! To persecute, punish, and put to death her ene- 
mies in faith, the Roman church has ever claimed the right, as 
a Divine commission. And even now, in the afternoon of the 
nineteenth century, this " mother of harlots" claims the same 

♦ As the late European war has excited unusual interest on the 
subject discussed in this and the preceding similar article, it is per- 
haps allowable for once to admit two brief articles upon it in a single 
number. [Ed. Quab. 

36 
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right, and excrcisea the same anthoritj, wherever she possesflalDi 
the temporal power. • \h 

With the past history of the Papacy before os, and in view 
of her present mighty 8tra<^g1cs to retain and to gain power, i( 
is but natural for us to inquire with Daniel, <' How long shall 
these things be 7 and what shall be the end ?" 

To these matters we now propose to turn our attention, to 
learn what we can from the history of events, and the signs of 
the times, about these obscure and mysterious numbers. That 
Daniel and John both saw the same events, there can be no 
doubt; (See Dan. 7 and John 13;) and that these visions were 
a presentation of the rise, work, and downfall of the Papal 
power, is a very clear point. 

When Daniel saw the " Little Horn," or persecuting power, 
^' treading down the saints," he inquired as to its continuance 
and end. To this query the answer was given, " It shall be 
for a time, times and a half,^^ And then, soon after, the num- 
bers " 1290 days are given, and also 1335 days." (See Daniel 
12.) And John saw the church, under the figure of a woman 
fleeing from before this persecuting dragon into the wilderness, 
where she should be " preserved for a time, times, and half a 
time:' 

Now the most and the best Biblical scholars and divines 
agree in the opinion that these numbers refer to the existence 
of the Papacy; that they are to be understood as prophetic 
numbers — that a day stands for a year — that " time'' means 
one year, " times'^ two years, and a " half" time means half a 
year; and that they are to be understood as 1260 years. 

The difference between the 1290 and the 1335, and the 1260 
is not a material matter in this investigation, as they refer to 
longer or shorter periods of the same events. If this be the 
correct view of these matters; (and we do most heartily as- 
sent to it,) if we can but determine the beginning, wo can also 
ascertain the etid. But here is the great difficulty; for if 
we miss the terminus a quo, we shall also fail in the terminus 
ad quern. Still, I think we can make some near approximation 
towards the beginning and ending of this monster beast. 
The great mistake that most writers upon this subject have 
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made, has been in making any one event the establishment of 
the Papacy, and so likewise in its terminus. 

That the Papal power was a long time maturing and arising 
into the '' Man of Sin," and that he reached that height (or 
depth of infamy) by many helps, as degrees at different times, 
is clear to any student of history. And in like manner is this 
" Little Horn" being consumed, and will be brought to naught, 
by a process of events at various periods of time. 

Likewise many writers on the prophecies have greatly erred 
in supposing that these prophetic numbers refer to the Papacy 
as a spiritual power, when they have a main reference to the 
temporal dominion of the Popes as tyrants, in trampling under 
foot the saints. And this temporal rule was not reached until 
many centuries after the Pope was declared the universal sov- 
ereign over the faith of the world. 

Let us now consider the progress of this rising power of 
^' abominations." 

When Constantine (the so-called first Christian emperor,) 
professed the Christian faith, and established religion by law, 
about the year of our Lord 300, then began to appear most 
plainly the degeneracy and corruptions ^f the church, in the 
ambition, intrigue, and wickedness of the bishops of the princi- 
pal cities. 

This same spirit was seen even before this event; and Paul 
said it was at work in his day, only then there was a hinder- 
ance, and when that was removed, (which was pagan Rome,) 
then this degeneracy matured most rapidly. For a long time 
a most sanguinary struggle was maintained between the bish- 
ops of the metropolitan cities, (such as Rome, Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, Alexandria, and Constantinople,) as to who should be 
chief. But finally this contest was settled in favor of Rome 
and her bishops. And, in the year 503, the emperor Theodo- 
ric decided the dispute between Symmachus and Laurentius, 
two contending bishops for the headship, and declared Symma- 
chus the Pope of Rome, and Judge instead of God, or Divine 
Vicegerent on earth. 

Here we see the '^ Man of Sin" in full proportions as a spir- 
itual power. But the '' Little Horn," among the '* ten horns,*' 
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of the l)cast, which rooted up throe of these horns, and became 
a temporal power, we pee not until a subsequent time. 

In the prophecies of Daniel, we have a view of four greit 
kinirdorns sncceeflin;^: each otlier: 

1. Tiie Babyloniati, wliich bci^an in the year of the world 
1707, and ended r)3S vears before Christ. 

2. The McdO'Pcrsian. which ended 333 years before Christ 

3. The Grecian, bv Alexander the Great, which continued 
onlv seventeen vear.s. 

4. The Roman, wliich was formed bv the union of man? 
divided clan?, under Julius Caesar, 33 vears before the Chris- 
tian era. 

This last empire was subsequently divided into ten king- 
doms, answering to the ten toes of '* the image of gold, silver, 
brass and iron mixed with clay," that represented these four 
kintrdoms. 

Now, in the 7th chapter of Daniel was seen a ^^ Little Horn^ 
ari.se among the ten horns that there represent the ten king- 
doms of the Roman empire. And before this " Little Horn," 
'• three horns were plucked up." This " Little Horn" is the 
Papacy, or the temporal power of the Popes, for which to make a 
place tlu'ce of the other governments were suppressed, viz., (ac- 
cording to Pir I-^aac Newton) The Exarchate of Ravenna, the 
Lombards, and the Senate and Dukedom of Rome. 

In the year 600, John, tlic IJir^hop of Constantinople, claimed 
to be the head of the church. But in GOl), the emperor Phocas 
conferred upon Boniface the title of Universal Bishop, and es- 
tablished forever the Popedom at Rome. Ever after this, the 
Pope hold universal sway over the foith of men ! But it was 
not until 750 or 755, that the Pope reached any degree of ^^m- 
poral power as a crowned head. 

About tliis time. Pepin, king of France, wrested the Exar- 
chate of Ravenna from the Lombards, and deeded the same to 
the Pope as a dominion, when in an incipient state he began his 
temporal rule, but not in maturity. It was not until in SCO, 
when Charlema^rne, son and successor of Pepin, was crowned 
as Emperor of Rome by the Pope, Leo, and, in return, the Em- 
peror confirmed the decree of his father, in making the Pope a 
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temporal prince, and greatly enlarged his territory and increas- 
ed bis power. But even tbis does not seem to bo the summit 
level of the Papacy; for it was not until 1278 that Rudolph of 
Hapsburg gave the Pope universal authority over the souls and 
bodies of men I 

As we now reach the " dark ages," we see the " Man of Sin'^ 
in all his gigantic proportions, both as a spiritual head of the 
church, dictating men's faith, and as a temporal ruler, crushing 
under foot all that dared to question his right as universal dic- 
tator by Divine right. 

For about one thousand years, the Papal power reigned al- 
most supreme, trampling under foot the saints, setting up and 
crowning kings, and casting them down again at will. T^his is 
the PAPACY 1 

But in the progress of this rising power, we have seen a 
long growth in the full development of this " Mystery Baby- 
lon, the abomination of the whole earth !'* 

Now, it seems to us impossible to settle the precise time or 
year this power began to " tread down the saints," but we do 
know that from 606 to 1000, or between these periods, the 
Pope did begin this bloody work. And from 1000 to 1500, 
almost universal darkness, wickedness, and superstition pre- 
vailed. And still, during these long '^dark ages," God had his 
'* witnesses," and a true church, though driven into the wilder- 
ness, and there prophesied in dust and ashes. The Waldcnses, 
Albigcnses, Paulitians, Novatians, and Donatists protested 
against the Pope*s usurpations and the corruptions of the Rom- 
ish church. And, in some good degree, they preserved the 
worship of God in its purity. 

Having now traced the rise of Popery, until it reached its 
summit level, we see just what Paul tells us the ''Man of Sin" 
would become : " Who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as 
God, sittcth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God." 

Here wo leave this part of our investigations, and now di- 
rect our examinations relative to the time of the overthrow of 
tbia Babylon, aad " Son of perdition." 
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On lliirf matter William Miller made two grand mistaken, 
first, in iixinj^ a definite time that Papacy began (583), about 
the time, ns we liave seen, the bishop of Rome was declared 
to be universal Bishop of the whole Christian charcb. Tliis 
was only one step towards the real Papal power. And then, 
.secondly, Miller greatly erred, as it seems to us, and so do all 
the advcntists of this day, Dr. Gumming included, in supposing 
that the tnd of these matters was to be the tcruiinatioD of this 
physical world, whereas, the end inquired after and given in 
these prophetic nnmbern, was to be the terminus of this bloodv 
beast as a temporal, persecuting power. 

Now, as we have seen this "Son of perdition*' arise and ma- 
ture by degrees, and at different times, so may wc expect to 
see his decline and final overthrow. And although we may not 
V»e able to fix the exact begiiining and ending' of Catholicism, 
still, as we have seen that the Pope became a temporal ruler 
about the year 800, wc may expect, therefore, that the end of 
this temporal power is now near at hand. The " time, times, 
and half time," or 1260 years, are nearly run out, and very 
soon will the persecuting power of the Papacy be at an end. 
We doul)t not, whoever lives to see the close of this cenlurv. 
will see all these matters fulfilled. Notwithstanding Pio-Nino 
says this year will witness his final triumph over his enemies. 
Popery is now in a rapid decline, in almost every respect. 
This is as clear as a sunbeam to any one that looks at things 
world-wide. 

Luther and the Reformation of the sixteenth century mav 
be considered the first blow in the downfall of this "harlot" of 
the Apocalypse. And yet, even a century before Luther, some 
streaks of returning light were visible in the career of John 
IIuss, Wicklifl'e, Jerome of Prague, and Tyndale. But they 
were suppressed and trodden under foot. But the first effec- 
tual blow against the temporal power of the Pope was the Rev- 
olution in France, and the imprisonment of his holiness by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in 1793. 

In tlic overthrow of Louis Phillippe in 1848, and the fleeing 
of the Pope from Rome in the disguise of a woman, was anoth- 
er blow upon the head of this bloody monster. But; it may 
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be, the most deadly blow given this monster beast, was by 
Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel in Italy. By this revolution, 
the Pope's temporal rule is confined to a territory of about one 
hundred miles long, and forty wide; and even this he holds 
only by aid of French bayonets. And soon after these foreign 
troops are recalled, (which is to take place next October,) 
the Pope's present temporal power will cease to exist, if we 
read the signs of the times aright. And in a few years more 
will the end be, and John's view and song will be fulfilled, 
which we have thus : 

" And after these things I heard a great voice of much peo- 
ple in heaven, saying, Alleluia; salvation, and glory, and hon- 
or, and power, unto the Lord our God: For true and ri'j;hteou3 
are his judgments; for he hath judged the great whore, which 
did corrupt the earth with her fornication, and hath avenged 
the blood of his servants at her hand. And again they said, 
Alleluia. And her smoke rose up forever and ever. And the 
four and twenty ciders and the four beasts fell down and wor- 
shipped God that sat on the throne, saying. Amen; Alleluia. 
And a voice came out of the throne, saying. Praise our God, 
all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small and great." 

And as the French nation had the most direct hand in the 
elevation of the Papacy, and in making it a persecuting power, 
so we look for that nation, (in the overruling hand of God,) to 
be the most direct agency in its destruction I 

That most momentous events are soon to occur among the 
most Catholic nations, is very apparent, which give signs of a 
near approach of a most terrific upheaving, not only of the 
Papacy, but also of other monarchies, and of a glorious reign 
of liberty, truth, and righteousness. May the good Lord has- 
ten this work. 

Some commentators fix the time of the beginning of the Pa- 
pacy in 606, and therefore look for its overthrow this present 
year. And, without any doubt, as the year 606 witnessed 
great events in the rise of Popery, so, likewise, will 1866 wit- 
ness no less important events in its overthrow. Wu witness 
several such like coincidences in the rise and decline of Cathol- 
icism. 
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/ 
Take the case of the calculations of Rev. Robert Fleming, 

over 150 years ago. In his work on the Papacy, ho predicted 

the downfall of Popery in 1793, the very year that the French 

monarchy was overthrown, and the Pope was made prisoner. 

And Mr. Fleming calculated that 1848 would witness the final 

downfall of the Papal power; and in the same year the Pope 

was driven from Rome in disguise, and has ever since held his 

throne by French aid. That these are parts of the downfall 

of this " Mother of harlots,'' we doubt not; and that the last 

great blow is not far distant, which will end this bloody beast, 

we most fully believe. 

Among other agencies that are to hasten the end of the Pa- 
pacy, are the pending revolutions among the monarchical pow- 
ers, in the arbitrations of war. We seem to see the Papacy, 
(and likewise all other monarchies,) like a city right over a 
heaving earthquake, kept down by various appliances,' but 
gaining strength, and will ere long break forth in mighty fury. 
That which John saw is even now near : 

'' And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air ; and 
there came a great voice out of the temple of heaven, from the 
throne, saying, It is done. And there were voices, and thun- 
ders, and lightnings ; and there was a great earthquake, such 
as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earth- 
quake^ and so great. And the great city was divided into 
three parts, and the cities of the nations fell : and great Baby- 
lon came in remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup 
of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath." 

The Pope's temporal power is now, as we have seen, very 
limited, and even this is precarious, and is likely soon to end 
entirely. And even the Catholic powers, or the governments 
where Catholicism generally prevails, are trembling and shak- 
ing, and even groaning, to throw off monarchies and become 
republics; and, in the light of our Protestant religion and dem- 
ocratic institutions, they are sighing to be delivered, and have 
full freedom I 

This nation is a beacon light to all other nations, saying to 
them. See the benefits of 9i free government and ^pure Chris- 
tianity ; tohf/f then, lie down in your chains 7 Arise, and be 
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free alsol And this influence — almost world-wide — is just 
what monarchies most fear, and is the reason why they sided 
with our recent rebellion, and wished our overthrow. 

One point more should receive passing notice in this paper: 
There is now, and has been for twenty years past, an elBcicnt 
missionary society, that makes the Catholic world its field of 
labor. *•' The American and Foreign Christian Union," located 
in New York city, has over three hundred missionaries employ- 
ed in various parts of this field, both in this country and in 
distant lands. Through these influences over 50,000 Catho- 
lics have been converted from Popery to a purer faith. It is 
reported that over 30,000 snch conversions have occurred in 
Ireland in the last ten years. The Christian World is a 
monthly pamphlet published by this Society, that is worthy of 
being in every Christian family in the laud. This shows us 
that Catholics can be converted, and while wo look and pray 
for the destruction of the* Papacy as a government and religion, 
we still expect and pray for the conversion of the Catholic peo- 
ple. The "enrf of these things" is not the end of this world, 
but the end of this wicked power. So far from this being the 
end of this world, it will be but the dawn of a most glorious fu- 
ture, in wliich we are to witness the fulfilment of many such 
like passages of Scripture as these : 

" In the last days, the mountain of the Lord's house shall be 
established in the tops of the mountain, and all nations shall 
flow unto it." "And the little stone became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth." 

"And the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and his Christ." 

" The knowledge of the glory of God shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea." 

" All nations shall remember and return unto the Lord, and 
all tongues shall serve him," 

" And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness to all people, and then shall the end 
come." 

"Eis dominion shall extend from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth." 
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Now, during this Millennial glory of the church, (which is to 
take place on this earth, and in this world, and where and while 
'' plowshares and pruning-hooks" will be needed,) the Catho> 
lies, as peoples, will be converted to Christ; though, as ajiov- 
er, as a government, the Papacy will be destroyed, and consnm- 
ed '' by the brightness of Christ's couring," in the glory of hii 
burning truth I 

The idea that some entertain, that this world is about to be 
wound up, and the heathen and other irreligious nations are 
soon to bo destroyed without any fair chance of being convert- 
ed, is the most killing sentiment that can be entertained, to 
the missionary enterprise. For if the gospel is not to triumph 
over tlie whole earth, and convert the '' nations sitting in dark- 
ness," then our mission effort is comparatively vain. But we 
have not so learned Christ, nor do we so understand the gospel 
of the kingdom. 



Art. Vm.— FAITfi IN MYSTERIES. 

We propose to examine the teachings of the Bible respect- 
ing mysteries, and the obligation of believing in them. 

I. What is a mystery ? 

A very common notion at the present day, is that a mystery 
is something which, in its own nature, is obscure, inscrutable, 
and totally beyond the grasp of the human understanding. Tbid 
seems to bo the meaning attached to the word in a great ma- 
jority of cases in which we hear it used in sermons or in con- 
versation. But this is not the primary meaning of the word, 
npr its meaning in the Scriptures. 

Primarily, a mystery is a secret; something hidden. The 
mysteries connected with the Pagan Mythology were certain 
facts known, or supposed to be known and understood, by the 
priesthood, but hidden from the common people. 

Jesus said to his immediate disciples, '' To you it is given 
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to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them 
it is not given. We understand that by mysteries here the 
Saviour referred to those truths connected with the gospel 
which had hitherto been concealed from the world, which ho 
now was revealing to his disciples, but not to the multitude. 
Perhaps they embrace all those truths which constitute Chris- 
tianity, not belonging to natural religion, or discoverable by 
reason, or revealed by Judaism. " The mystery which hath 
been hid from ages, and from generations, but is now made 
manifest to his saints.'' 

Sometimes the word is applied to the whole system of tho 
gospel, as in Eph. 3:9, '' And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ."* In 1 Tim. 3; 16, it refers specially to the incarna- 
tion of Christ. " And without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory." 

Sometimes it refers to the fact that the partition wall was 
to be broken down, and the Gentiles to become fellow-heirs 
with the Jews in the blessings of the gospel." See Eph. 3 : 3 
—6 ; Col. 1 : 26. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is never called 
a mystery, probably because it was known to the Jews before 
the coming of Christ. But there are certain additional facts 
which are so termed. "Behold I show you a mystery; wo 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump." 

In Thcss. 2 : 7, the word refers to a hidden influence which 
was already beginning to work corruption in the church, and 
would be revealed in due time. "The mystery of iniquity 
doth already work, only he that now letteth will let, until he 
be taken out of tho way ; then shall that wicked bo revealed." 
But it is not needful that the particular application of this 
term be fixed in every instance. There are, we believe, twen- 

* See also Rom. 16 : 25 ; Eph. 6 : 19 ; 1 Tim. 8 : 9. 
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ty-Cvc instances in which this word is employed in the Bible. 
In the current use of the word, the idea is, the existence of a 
fact or truth wliich had been, or is still, Ijidden from man. But 
these truths, wlicn revealed or made known, inav have been 
very ^iTIJ|)le and easily understood as facts. Or they may have 
been vry wonderful from their sublimity, or diflBeult of com- 
prehension from tlitfir va-itncss. 

I>ut there is no such idea of difficulty implied in the fact 
that lliey are called mysteries. There is no intimation that 
these mysteries of the kingdom, after they have been made 
known by revelation, are not as easily understood and compre- 
hended as any other truths. The facts respecting Christ, as 
declared in 1 Tim. 3: 16, beprimiing with his incarnation and 
endinir with his ascension, are indeed sublime, but are easily 
under.^tood as revealed facts. 

J I is perhaps worthy of notice that some of the grandest 
and most incomprehensible facts of natural religion, such as 
the self existence and eternity of God are never mentioned 
as my.-^teries. His existence and power had never been hid- 
den. 

11. Faith in mysteries. 

The (juestiou is often mooted, whether a man is under obli- 
gation to believe in the mysteries of religion. Our reply is, 
Yes, certainlv, so far as thev arc revealed. He is under the 
same nbliijation to believe these mysteries as he is to believe 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, for they are essentially the same. 
Tiiosc truths which the J>ible speaks of as mysteries are the 
truths which constitute Cliristianity, as distinguished from nat- 
ural religion. Christianity includes all the truths of natural 
religion. Christ reaflirmed its truths, and enforced its duties 
by new sanctions. ]>ut beyond this, he revealed facts respect- 
ing his own person and work, which had been hidden from the 
ages. This was his chief mission as a teacher. They were 
facts which no reason ol man or light of nature ever discover. 
And it is these truths which the Bible terms mysteries. If a 
man does not believe these, he denies Christ. But must he 
believe them if he does not understand them ? Tiiis question 
— if one means by mystery what the Bible means by it — re- 
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solves itself into the question whether one is obliged to believe 
Christ's words, if he cannot understand them. lie is under no 
obligation to believe mysteries not yet revealed. If the mean- 
ing be, as is often asked by the caviller, whether a man is 
bound to believe a truth revealed by Christ when he cannot 
discover all the unrevealcd facts which may be connected with 
it, or which lie beyond it, or know all its relations near or re- 
mote, we would reply, certainly, he is. If not, he is not bound 
to believe anything. For there is no truth revealed by nature 
or by the Bible, however plain in itself, which we can com- 
prehend in all its relations. If, beginning with an undoubted 
fact, wc undertake to investigate all its causes, we soon come 
to a link in the chain, of which the other end is hidden, and 
we cannot tell what connects ft with the great First Cause. 

The world believed in the fall of apples, before Newton dis- 
covered the laws of gravity. It has faith in the testimony of 
the compass, without knowing where lies the hidden power that 
directs the needle. We can believe in the fact of regeneration 
without understanding the mode of the Spirit's operation or 
being able to answer the question of Nicodejiius, " How can 
these things be?" We can believe in God's omniscience with- 
out being able to answer the old infidel cavil, " How doth God 
know?" We believe sin is in the world, without knowing why 
God permitted it; and that '• by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners," without understanding the nature of the 
connection between Adam's transgression and the sin of his 
posterity. We believe in these things just as we believe in the 
existence and splendor of the Auroral lights, though we under- 
stand not their laws or their causes. 

But if the question be whether a man is under obligation to 
believe what he cannot understand as a revealed fact, taken by 
itself, which is the only legitimate meaning of the question, we 
would reply, No; he cannot believe it. Faith is, primarily, re- 
liance on testimony, or the assent of the mind to what is do 
clared by another. You may declare ever so important a 
truth in the Arabic language; we cannot understand it, and 
therefore cannot believe it, and there can be no obligation in 

37 
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the case. Paul assumes tliis when he say?, " lie that spcaketh 
in an unknown tonLMio, spcaketh not unto men, but unto God, 
for no man nndcri-tanclcth him: hov;beit in the spirit he speak- 
(?lh nivsteries/' 

In all t!ic ca^e? we have mcntioii.Ml respecting facts of sci- 
ence or revelation, onr faitli extenJs just as Hir as our knowl- 
od'^c or unilerstau'iin:^ nf the fact**, and no fartlicr. Wc believe 
there must be soino cause for these phenomena. Wc believe 
it because our uiiderstandinir testifies that such eftects must 
have lliL'ir causes. l>ut in respect to the nature of the causes, 
irftttf tlu^y are, or ftotr tliey produce their effects, we under- 
stand nothini:^. We can believe what comes within the 2:i'asp 
of our uhdcrstaudiii'jr as a fact, but no farther. Consequently, 
ill dcalinu' witli the skeptic, who justifies his infidelity on the 
LM'Ound tlu'it he cann'>t b(flievc what he cannot understand, we 
would not, as manv d'), take issue with him on such a statement 
of the case, because, if his premises are correct, he is lo!iic*ally 
riirht. His ariruuicnt stands thus: Xo man is bound to beliere 
what he cannot understand; I cannot understand the teachings 
of Christ, therefore I am not bound to believe them. If vou 
udmit his premises, the cunclnsion follows. Dut his second 
proposition is false. Wc would not tell him he is bound to 
belie\(! wl at he could not understand, but rather that he was 
ti'vim;- to d;':eive himself bv his stateu^.ent of the case: that he 
roifld believe the testimonv of Cliri^t in rei^rard to the fu'its of 
reliLnoii us he has rcv<*aled them: that no one would ask him 
to believe beyond what is revealed; that the fact that ho could 
not understan<l wliat (Jod has iwf reveuled is no excuse for not 
believing what Ik- has revealed on related subjects; that igno- 
rance of causes is no reason for denyini^ effects; that he cannot 
ileny the existence of sin liecause he does not understand God*3 
reasons for permitlim; its existence. 

But wo niay, ordinarily, assume that there is something that 
lie cannot understand, and that is, fiow he can receive some 
jdain truth, without yielding some long-cherished error, or rec- 
oncile it with his previous opinions ; and so says he cannot un- 
derstand the truth, calls it a mvsterv. A man once told u.4 
that he always turned over a leaf when he can>c to a certain 
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chapter, because ho could not understand it, though he admitted 
that what it seemed to mean was plain enough. 

The sum of the matter is this: The mysteries of which the 
Bible speaks are certain fiicts or truths, uuJiscoverable to hu- 
man reason, and therefore hidden from man until revealed bv 
Christ. Until revealed, no one could know them, and was, of 
course, under no obligation to believe them. But being reveal- 
ed, they are no more dilTicult to understand than the doctrines 
of nattiral religion. Man can understand, and is bound to be- 
lieve, them. 

It may bo well to say, in conclusion, that in this discussion 
we have had no reference to the moral dilTiculty of believing, 
which comes from " an evil heart of unbelief." 



Art. IX.— future LIFE. 

" jy a 7nan die, shall he live again ?" This question was 
considered in tlic July number of the Freewill Baptist Quarter- 
ly, with proofs from nature. In this, revelation is our authori- 
ty in the affirmative. If the two harmonize, we may suppose 
both to be of God. In all the departments of natural truth, so 
far as unfolded and its laws understood, the Scriptures are cor- 
roborative. Entertaining the belief that future life is naturally 
and universally suggested, that it is a sentiment common to all 
ages and nations, though encompassed with doubts and dim- 
ness, it is natural that we turn to the acknowledged oracles of 
God for more conclusive proofs. And we do this, feeling our- 
selves candidates for another life, that we are standing on the 
verge of an unseen world, to which we may be suddenly called. 
It is not, then, a merely speculative question. It is practical 
and important. Proofs adduced in its support are to be sought 
and cherished. This leads to a consideration of the subject in 
the light of — 
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REVELATIOy. 

This is our second and higher source of evidence. It is not 
here allc^iccd that the doctrine of future life was at once fully 
revealed or directly affirmed. But it was implied in connec- 
tion with what was declared, and subsequently was revealed, 
more or less distinctly, with increasing clearness to persons 
chosen as the instructors of mankind. 

The development was gradual, like every other work of God. 
Its first rays were faint glimmerings, and as' the harbingers of 
the full-orbed day. At first, and for ages, it was imperfectly 
understood, because partially revealed. Xo more could it 
be fully comprehended at first, from what was implied or re- 
vealed, than noon-day from morning's earliest dawn. Who- 
ever embraced it, at such times, felt that they were in the twi- 
light of the moral world, the first rays of which, blending with 
the dim light of nature, and expanding gradually, were prophet- 
ic of mid-day glory. Every successive stage of the chosen peo- 
ple furnished additional evidence. We remark: 

First That the doctrine of future life and immortality 
is an Old Testament doctrine, necessarily implied or affirm- 
ed. 

The announcement to Eve, in Gen. 3: 15, of perpetual hos- 
tility between her seed and the Tempter, may be regarded as 
an implication that the spiritual existence of both is perpetual; 
and the triumph promised is prophecy of immortality in which 
to enjoy it. She was to be " saved in child-bearing f^ but sav- 
ed from what, if not from provoked penalty, reserved princi- 
pally for the future? But how be saved from it, only as the 
soul is immortal? That neither she nor her seed was saved 
from temporal penalties, is too evident for ren)ark. If "cA»W- 
bcaring'' was to save from such a penalty, a condition or state 
beyond the present must have been comprehended, and the 
great boon bestowed in the reserve, no less than eternal life. 

The sacrificial offerings of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4: 3 — 15) 
are contemplative of not only the Messiah, with his richer sac- 
rifice, but of a possible condition and a necessary certainty, 
pertaining to anotlier life or mode of existence. In the days 
of EnoS; (Gen. 4:26,) men ** called upon the name of the 
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L^rd!^ for deliverance from the penalty of sin; but why do thi:3 
if they were not to live hereafter? for it is to the future, re- 
mote and endless, that the penalty extends. Were man nut im- 
mortal, neither inducement nor propriety cxi.sts for hinj to rec- 
ognize a call upon God, more than for the beasts. Nor 
could man be put in correspondence with his Maker, nor need 
he know or care that he had a Maker, unless he be partaker of 
his moral nature, and with him is to exist forever. 

In the brief notice of Enoch, immortality is more than inti- 
mated. It is not a declaration, but a demonstration, of tliis 
sublime truth. In his translation, he passed from a lower to a 
higher condition, experienced a recjuisite change of body and 
spirit that fitted him for that abode; and in the process of 
which God took him to himself, introduced him into new rela- 
tions and friendships, that imply perpetuity, changeless only 
from glory to glory. Gen. 5 : 24; Ileb. 11:5, G. 

In this line of argument, the covenant of God with Xoah 
(Gen. 9: 9 — 17) becomes invested Avith a twofold meaning; 
material and spiritual. If the preservation of natural life in 
the ark is a type of salvation l)y Christ, we may regard the 
covenant, with its rainbow of glory, as comprehending, if not 
revealing, implying, if not declaring, immortality and eternal 
life since brought to light. At least, here is an illustration, if 
not an argument, of future salvation ; and this implies future 
life. 

Job may be cited in this connection. Ue is regarded as 
anterior to Abraham. Evidences of his doubts and dilliculties 
are interspersed from chapter 7 to 19. But it was a question 
of interest and frequent allusion, yet without satisfactory as- 
surance. His progress was gradual. In chapters 7: 6, and 9 : 
25, he was in doubt. In 14: 7 — 12, he had so advanced 
that glimmerings of revealed truth darted across his path. 
But in IG : 22, and 17 : 11— IG, he receded. In 19 : 25—29, he 
again advanced to a complete assurance. Immortality became 
equally as certain as the mortality, of whieli he had so frequently 
spoken. The problematical became an established fact, and he 
pointed his readers forward to the judgment where this newl}-- 
revealed truth would have public demonstration. 

37* ' 
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Tlic same truth is implied in God's promises and covcnaDts 
with Abraham, (Gen. 12 : 3; 17: 9 ; 13: 19; 22: 18; 26:4 
and others,) including his descendants, that in blessing him, he 
would bless all (he nations of the earth. These covenants com- 
prehended the Messiah, (Gen. 49: 10: John 8: 56,) and the 
salvation he procured from the penalties of sin. But these are 
unintelligible, inapplicable, and of no avail, only as future life 
is a reality. The thing typified pertained to another state of 
existence. 

We may infer the immortality of man from the interest the 
angels manifested in Abraham and Lot. Gen. chaps. 18 and 
19. In this connection, Heb. 1 : 14 is pertinent: *' Are they 
not all ministering spirits^ sent forth to minister for them, who 
shall be heirs of salvation T' Their interest in other Old 
Testament worthies is to the same effect. Their ministrations 
on earth were confined to men. Tliis is inexplicable, only as 
he possesses a nature similar to their own, and is destined, 
with them, to immortality. Otherwise, they might as well have 
been interested in the brute creation, and tender their services 
to those who burrow in the mire, and whose existence would 
soon terminate there. 

Abraham (Gen. 25: 8.) ^^ died in a good old age, and was 
gathered to his people.'^ Isaac " died and was gathered unto his 
pcoplcy being an old man. full of days^ Gen. 35 : 29. Jacob 
in anguish exclaimed, " T will go down into the grave unto my 
son mourning.'' Gen. 37 : 35. Afterward " he yielded up the 
ghost and was gathered unto his peopled Gen. 49 : 33. 
These obituaries imply something more than the death and 
burial of these peers of the Old Testament church. They were 
not only gathered to the same sepulchre, but to the spirits of 
their fathers and kindred, to a spiritual community and con- 
scious companionship. Matt. 8 : 11 ; Luke 13:29. They arc 
cited as examples and chiefs in tiic empire of faith, as having 
*' all died in faith, not having received the promises, (their ful- 
filment,) but having seen them afar off' (fulfilment) were per- 
suaded of them, (their genuineness,) embraced them, (in expec- 
tation of accomplishment,) and confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the earth.^' Heb. 11 : 13. 
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Many of these promises were of a nature impossible of fulfil- 
ment to them in this life. Consequently, they contemplated 
the fulfilment as reserved for the future. Because of this, they 
are presented as examples of faith, the nature of which is seen 
in Hcb. 11 : 12. Here is a comprehension of life beyond the 
present. They regarded themselves as ^^ strangers and pil- 
grims'^ here, (Gen. 23 : 4, 19 ; 47 : 7,) and so did their descend- 
ants consider themselves, (Lev. 25: 23; 1 Chron. 39: 15; Ps. 
39: 13; 119: 54.) of whom Paul says, they ^^ declare plainly 
that they seek a country,'' (Ilcb. 11 : 14,) "a city which hath 
foundations, whose maker and builder is God'' Ilcb. 11 : 10, 
a place where they would be no " more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellow citizens with the saifits and of the household of 
God." Eph. 2: 19. 

A city is a reality, a place of associations, a community of 
friendships and conscious possession and enjoyment, and is 
here taken as a type of a parallel fact beyond the present. With 
significance God declared to Jacob (Gen. 28: 13,) that he was 
the " God of Abraham and of Isaac," [or Abraham had been 
dead several years at that time. Tlie declaration of Christ 
(Matt. 22:32, and Luke 20: 37, 38,) is pertinent here. In 
that he refers to this passage and to Ex. 3: G, 16, both alike 
aflSrming that God is the " God of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob ;" and here Clirist declares that " God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living." This implies that they were still 
living in a spiritual community, and in the enjoyment of God's 
presence and protection. The prayer of Jacob (Gen. 32: 9,) 
is to the same effect. 

The silence of Moses upon this subject is cited by some aa 
evidence that it was neither taught nor entertained in that age. 
True, his laws were enforced on other sanctions than those 
derived from rewards and punishments in another world. Ilia 
administration was adapted to the condition of the people. 
With a " thus saith the Lord" as authority and the symbols of 
his presence ever visible, he had no occasion to appeal to their 
fears or hopes by reference to a future state. But no one can 
well deny that he did not entertain this doctrine. It is afiirmed 
(Heb. 11 : 24 — 28) that he was a man oi^^ faith" the influence 
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of which led to his separation from the royal family, and to the 
joining of himself to the people of God, witli whom he endured 
innuincralile hard.ships. In tins " he had respect to the recom- 
pense ofreicard,'^ and here the fuiurc life is in contemplation. 
The reward in pro^jpect could not have been temporal, for he 
received no sucli recompense, nothing of a corresponding na- 
ture in this life; but was subjected to the greatest trial and 
abuse, and on the outskirts of Canaan, was called to lay down 
his life. His respect to the recompense of reward must have 
cumpreliciidcd spiritual con:^iderations, and a future and eter- 
nal slate for possession and enjoyment. Here we find a strong 
presumption, if not argument, tliat Moses entertained this doc- 
trine, and looked forward to the future world for his re- 
ward. 

That the belief of spiritual existences was entertained at 
that time, and as pertaining to another world, is evident from 
the laws of Moses relative to enchantment, (Lev. 19: 26,) to 
familiar spirits, (19: 31; 20: 27,) to divination (Deut. IS: 10), 
and to consultation with the spirits (18:11). It is evident, 
also, from the 28th chapter of 1 Samuel. The prophet is 
represented as a living and conscious being, possessed of facul- 
ties of thouglit and sj)ecch. Isaiah 8: 19 is expressive of the 
same belief, and attributes to those spiritual existences activity 
and consciousness, possessed of power of languu/xe peculiar to 
themselves. These allusions are strongly presumptive, if not 
conclusive, of a prevailing and wull-grounded sentiment that life 
was protracted indefinitely beyond the present. 

The translation of Elijah in a " chariot of fire,'' sped by fiery 
" horses,'' spurred upward by a " whirlwind into heaven,^' was for 
the same purpose as that of Enoch, that he might dwell with 
God. This is significant of living wiih (iod, and implies im- 
mortality. 2 Kings 2: II. The vehicle is called ''the chariot 
of Israel j'^ implying that translation or transfer of some kind 
to a futdre and conscious state beyond the present was provid- 
ed for "aW I^raeV And after translation, the Lord was still 
the " God of Elijah,'' and he is '• not the God of the dead, but 
of the living." Dissolution may bring ^^ dust to dust,'' but "Mc 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it^ Eccl. 12 : 7. 
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The Psalmist declares that " the wicked shall be turned into 
helV^ This declaration prc-snpposcs his belief of future life. 
The fact, as revealed to his mind, was antecedent to the decla- 
ration. The wicked were to dwell in a place of suffering, after 
ceasing to exist here. This is ex^pressive of life hereafter, of a 
conscious but wretched condition. 

In Ps. 16 : 10, 11, we are assured that the grave is not the 
end of our existence; that the soul survives the dissolution of 
the body; and that the righteous are directed into the '^ path 
oflife^^ to the ^^ presence'^ of God, to "fulness of joy j^' SLiid 
^^ pleasures forevermore.^^ A conscious future is here involved. 
The same is true of Ps. 16:9; 1 7 : 15 ; 49 : 15. In these pas- 
sages, there is a contemplation of life beyond the grave, and in 
which " the righteous hath hope in his deathj^ while " the wick- 
ed is driven away in his wickedness.'^ Prov. 14: 32. Tho 
future was in contemplation in Ps. 2:4; Prov. 1: 26, where 
the wicked are laughed at and had in derision. The same is 
true in Rom. 2: 5, 6; 2 Tim. 4: 14; Rev. 2: 23; as also in 
Heb. 2 : 2, where they arc to receive a "just recompense of 
reward." This was their calamity, long provoked, but coming 
suddenly and unexpectedly, like a legal process, as they enter 
upon another state of existence. Prov. 1 : 23 — 25; 6: 15. 
This is the result of this life in the next, (2 Cor. 11 : 15;) and 
what the Psalmist beheld as he "went into the sanctuary of 
Godj (Ps. 73: 17;) and in widest contrast with his own assur- 
ance in verse 24, where he looked to the future for a corres- 
ponding reward. It is there that it is ^^ well with therighteous^ 
but ill with the wicked. Isa. 3 : 10, 11. Here the satire of the 
prophet (Isa. 14: 4 — 23) upon Nebuchadnezzar might be cited. 
In this, future life is implied, and a jubilee announced among 
the lost at his coming. 

Moral agency and accountability are in evidence. Ezek. 3 : 
18—21 ; 33 : 4, 6, 8, may be cited. Daniel 12 : 2, with "ever- 
lasting life^ to one, and " everlasting contempt'^ to another, is 
contemplative of another life. It is there that 1 Sam. 2 : 30 
is to be fulfilled. Rewards and punishments were in expecta- 
tion by the Jews preWous, but more especially after their re- 
turn from captivity. But, as admitted, comparatively little was 
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revealed directly upon this subject, yet sufficient for that age, 
and under a theocracy, with visible signs and authoritative 
sanctions. And this knowlediro of the future, with its rewards 
and retributions, had an influence even then, and aflbrded sup- 
port and comfort to the people of God to the close of the Old 
Testament dispensation. 

Secondlyr Future life is also a New Testament doctrine. 
This was an establislied belief amon«:^ the Jews early in the 
ministry of Christ. The inquiry iu Matt. 19: IG, how to ob- 
tain ** eternal lifef' may be cited. So also Mark 10: 17, 23. 
The latter verse indicates its purport in this connection; it 
was life in heaven, rather than el:?cwhere, after the close of 
this. Luke 10 : 25 is a parallel passage. Martha's assurance 
of her brotlier's " resurrection at the last day"' is evidence of a 
belief iu future life among the people. John 11:23, 24. 
Verses 25 and 26 were very encouraging to such a belief. 

1. Illustrations from the teachings of Christ. He began 
his ministry with future life as a fundamental truth. Were 
future life an untruth, no salvation would have been provided. 
In respect to the dead, he declares that " Ae shall live ;'^ that 
the true believer " shall never die.'^ Death here spoken of has 
reference to the body and life, the immortality of the soul. 
This may appear from John G : 40, where the believer is assured 
of *' everlasting life^ 

His ministry proceeded on the fact of the sours indestructi- 
bility, henco, Matt. 10:28 indicates the course to pursue in 
times of persecution, for God only can ^^ kill the soul.'' The 
parallel is Luke 12: 4, 5. This admonition is in evidence that 
the soul survives the dissolution of tlie body in its present 
mode, and exists in a separate state and indefinitely. This, in 
connection with Matt. 25 : 41, 40, is seen to be a perpetual ex- 
istence. It was with significance that he warned men " to flee 
from the wrath to comcy' termed the ^' unquenchable fire ;'' and 
in which there is great suftering; which implies a conscious life 
hereafter. Matt. 3: 7, 12. This gives force to Matt. G: 33; 
Luke 12 : 31, to " seek first the kingdom of God," and which he 
declared to be " 7iot of this worlds (John 18: 36,) and of which 
'* there shall be no end.'' Luke 1 : 33. The kingdom to bo 
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sought, possessed, and enjoyed, was a perpetual kingdom, and 
to be given to those for whom it was prepared. Matt. 20: 23; 
Mark 10: 40. It was an eternal kini2:(lom, prepared for souls 
destined to an endless existence. Luke 22 : 29 ; Those seek- 
ing it, have promise " in the tcorld to coniCj of cvcrlastiiiq' life.^* 
Luke 18: 30. The loss of natural life in this pursuit, is re- 
warded with ^^ everlasting lije f' while those uco^lectiuii: this 
are forewarned of its loss in the kingdom, (Mutt. 10:39; Luke 
17: 33,) but are assured of a parallel and endless existence, as 
in Matt. 8 : 12 ; 22 : 13 ; 25 : 30. As contemplative of future life, 
and the comparative regard we arc to have to that and the pres- 
ent, we may cite John 1*^: 25; Matt. 16: 25, 26; Mark 8: 35 
— 37. Unless future life is here involved, what could the great 
Teacher mean ? It was this or nothing. 

In Matt. 10: 31 ; Luke 12:7, 24, Christ says, " Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows ; mnch moi^e are ye better than 
the fowls y The same had been previously stated. Matt. 6 :26. 
In Matt. 12: 12, the same fact is reaffirmed. But wherein is a 
man better than bird or beast, otherwise than from an immor- 
tal principle within him, and by which he is destined to an end- 
less and conscious existence ? And because of this, there is 
terrible signiGcancy in the woe upon him " by whom the offence 
Cometh'^ Matt. 18:7. Than en<lure that, he had better be 
sunk ^^ in the sea with a millstone about his nccky 18: 6. 
The same truth appears in Matt. 26: 24; Mark 14:21, where 
it is Faid of the betraver of innocent blood, that it would have 
" been good for that man if he had not been born^ In these 
passages something is implied beyond this life, beyond death 
itself. It comprehends a terrible future. 

Otherwise, if man is only an animal, if his existence is bound- 
ed by this short life, the woe denounced and executed is trivial. 
If only an animal, as he is in the absence of the germ of im- 
mortality, the most he can sufler is death, and that is the lot 
of all. Is there not a deep meaning in this woe and manner of 
death? Does it not imply that death, the most immediate and 
dreadful, is preferable to a prolonged life of sin and accumulat- 
ed guilt, for which he is held responsible in the future ? The 
sooner such a life terminates, the better it is for the individu- 
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al, as his guilt and the penalty will be proportionately less. 
Every one is to be rewarded " according to his rcorksy Malt, 
16: 27. But when docs the reward come? Not till after the 
works arc all done, which is only at death, leaving the conse- 
quences for another life. Only as he is immortal and is to ex- 
perience in another world the results of a misspent life here, 
could it have been better for him not to have been born ? Life 
is of some value, possesses some enjoyment over and above 
its pain, and its bestowal is a boon. Its termination only ends 
its pleasure and pain, if there is no hereafter. Only as he \i 
immortal and to experience in the future the results of a sinful 
life, is " the last state of that man worse than the firsts Matt 
12 : 45 ; Luke 11 : 26. In no other way may he become " two- 
fold more the child of hell,'^ as affirmed in Matt. 23:15, nor 
^^ receive the greater damnationy^ as stated in verse 14 and re- 
peated in Mark 12:40; Luke 20: 47; elsewhere said to bo 
" eternaiy Mark 3 : 29. If these statements do not compre- 
hend another state of beinpc, what do they signify? 

The woe of Luke 6 : 24, 25, seems reserved expressly for 
the future, and is significant of a ^reat reversion. Spiritual 
starvation is to be endured, with great lamentation. A sepa- 
ration of classes is to be effected, (Matt. 25: 32 — 46,) imply- 
ing something beyond it, the rewards and retributions declared 
to be " everlasting^ Only as there is a future life, with the 
results of this, is the parable of the wheat and tares (Matt. 13: 
30, 39, 40) of any import. The ^^ sheep and goats'' are togeth- 
er till the time of separation ; the wheat and tares ** until time 
of harvest,' which is said to be ^^ in the end of the world.'' To 
this consequences succeed, the separation of the former, the 
garnering of the wheat and burning of the tares. " So sliallit 
he in the end of the world," says Christ, in the application. 
Here a conscious future is implied, if not declared. 

The parable of the ten virgins is to the same effect. Conse- 
quences are implied and taught, joyous to one class, but sor- 
rowful to the other. i3ut the foolishness of one or the wisdom 
of another, supply or deficiency, preparedness or unprepared- 
ness, wakefulness or slumber, are slight considerations, only 
as the future is involved. The parable is an illustration of 
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fact. Otherwise, no importance could bo attached to the sap- 
ply of oil, nor the lack of it be occasion of lament. So, also, 
the reception of one class and the rejection of the other. The 
oil was for future use, and the disposal made of the two class- 
es affected them to joy or grief, which, under the circumstances, 
involved the future. In these separations, that was in contem- 
plation. All was conclusive, the gulf was between them, no 
change of positions was possible ; and in their various condi- 
tions, they are represented as living, conscious beings. 

A condition of doom to the wicked beyond the present is cited 
in Matt. 5: 26; 18: 30; 23: 33; Luke 12: 59. In rendering 
" to every man according to his toorks in the day of judgment^'' 
Matt. 16 : 27, when " every man will give account of his stew- 
ardshipf (Luke 16: 2,) as it terminates, of ^^ some much will be 
required J and they will be beaten with many stripes j (Luke 12 : 
47,48;) the ^^unprofitable servant'^ will be reckoned with, 
(Matt. 25 : 19 — 30) ; those who are ashamed of Christ and deny 
him, are to be ashamed of and denied by him and dealt with 
accordingly. Matt. 10 : 32, 33 ; Mark 8 : 38 ; Luke 9 : 26 ; 12 : 
8, 9. " For every idle word, account is to be given in the day 
of judgment," (Matt. 12 : 36, 37,) when all will '' be justified;' 
or " condemned according to their words,'' or works ; and this 
judgment is at " the last day," (John 12 : 48,) the decisions of 
which have an endless future in contemplation. Otherwise, 
all these references and declarations are inflated rhetoric. 

The same is true of passages declaring a reversion of condi- 
tion to the righteous. The poor in Christ are assured of " the 
kingdom of heaven^ the mourning are to be " comforted^' •the 
weeping arc to ^^ laugh^' the ^^ pure" are to ^^ see God," the 
persecuted arc to have a ^^ great reward ;' in view of which 
they are encouraged to ^^ rejoice and be glad, (Matt. 5: 3 — 12; 
Luke 6 : 20 — 23 ; 12 : 32.) Lazarus, the beggar, goes from the 
society of dogs at the rich man's gate, to the bosom of Abra- 
ham and the companionship of angels. Luke 16: 22. But 
this can be true only as the soul is immortal, and a boundless 
future lies before it. Nor can it be seen how a woe awaits 
those who have " received'' their " consolation^" how the sur- 
feited of this world can be warned of hunger hereafter, nor the 
38 
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rejoicing in sin that they " shall mourn and weep,^' nor how 
the rich man can have " evil thins^s and Lazarus good things^^ 
after death, only as men live hereafter. Luko 6 : 24, 25; 16: 
24, 25. 

The negatives uttered by Christ arc in evidence of the same 
fact. If a place or condition be forbidden or denied a man, it 
is evident that such exists. It implies that some may obtain 
and enjoy it, and this again implies conscious existence, and, in 
this connection, a future life. Matt. 5 : 20, may be cited as 
an example. In reference to the future and to eternal life, he 
declares that a " rich inan shall hardly enter the kingdom of 
God.' " It is easier Jbr a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle:' Matt. 19 : 23, 24; Mark 10 : 23—25 ; Luke 18 : 24. 
A state of spiritual existence beyond the present is here intend- 
ed, or these passages are of little force. In keeping with these 
are Matt. 7: 21 and 18: 3. 

Matt. 7 : 24, 2G is an implication that consequences are to 
be realized beyond the present order of things. • A conscious 
future is there in contemplation, otherwise it would matter lit- 
tle whether a man build upon the sand or rock. The parable 
of the lost sheep and piece of silver, (Luke 15:4 — 9,) found 
and rejoiced over, might be cited, as that is illustrative of a 
more important fact, joy among the angels over a lost but re- 
penting sinner. But of what conse(iucnce is his repentance, or 
why should angels rejoice over so slight a circumstance, only 
as he is immortal, and is destined to heaven or hell? It is onlv 
as he is to live forever that his repentance is of any conse- 
quence. But as he is immortal, his salvation is the fulfilling of 
the joy of Christ (John 3 : 20), and exciting to the angels who 
expect the rescued sinner as a future associate. 

The application of the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 
16 : 2 — 8) is of force in this connection. The plan he adopted 
had reference to coming years, and was preparatory to a 
change in his affairs. Christ cites it as an illustrative example, 
urges a parallel course in the use of means to secure spiritual 
good, preparatory to the future. As the benefits of the stew- 
ard's measures were not realized till after rejection from office, 
so a similar truth holds good in a parallel but spiritual line, of 
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which that was illastrativc. It teaches us that after the close 
of our stewardship in this world, wo shall need the benefits of 
preparation. Otherwise, it is of little force. And here might 
be cited Matt. 22: 10 — 13, concerning ^^ the wedding garment, ^^ 
and to the same cilect. The occasion for its use, as illustrated 
by the Saviour, was to be the great nuptial and final consum- 
mation; and in the illustration, future life is implied. 

And when, but in another world, are the Ninevites to rise 
up in judgment against the Jews? Matt. 12:41. Or how 
will it " be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon'' than for *' Clio- 
rasin, Bethsaida and Capernaxan ?" Here we are tauirht 
that serious consequences follow this life, to avoid which, and 
preparatory for the future, we are called to severe discipline, 
to great self-denials, illustrated in Matt. 18: 8, 9, as that of 
severing hand and foot, plucking out an eye, if need be. The 
same is implied in Matt. 5 : 29, 30 ; Mark 9 : 43, 45. Here w^ 
are taught that it is better to have our evil tilings in this world 
and our good in the next, than have this order reversed. In 
Luke 16: 24, 25, we have a vivid illustration of this truth. The 
rich man had died, been buried, and is still a living, conscious 
being, capable of reflection, of entertaining desires, and pos- 
sessed of powers of language and communication. And here 
he is having^ his evil things, being tormented. This is a strik- 
ing commentary on Matt. 3:12 and Luke 3 : 17, of the burnipg 
of ** the chaff with unquenchable fire /* of the ^^ furnace of fire'' 
with its " weepingy wailing and gnashing of teeth^^ Matt. 8 : 

12 ; 13 : 42, 50 ; 22 : 13 ; 25 : 30. Here is a demonstration of 
the " ETERNAL damnation'' of Mark 3 : 29 and 16 : 16, as also of 
Matt. 24: 51. 

But from this form of perpetual life, we are permitted to 
turn to a community of spirits, equally conscious and corres- 
pondingly happy, where " Abraham^ Isaacj and Jacob, and all 
the prophetSj^ are gathered into " the kingdom of God (Luke 

13 : 28, 29,) and where all ^'are as tlie angels of God.'' Matt. 
22:30; Mark 12: 25. It is of this community, in contrast 
with the other, that it is said, they are ^'accounted worthy to 
obtain that world, and can die no fnore.' Luke 20 : 35, 36. 
Having entered upon another life, they are to " live forever.' 
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John 6:50,51; thoy liavc ** everlasting lifef^ 5:24; 6:47. 
They are a numerous community (Matt. 8: 11), assembled from 
all parts of this world (Luke 13: 29), constituting an innumer- 
able, spiritual brotherhood, and where, says Christ, they " her 
hold my glory'^ (John 17 : 24), and <* shall be laith me in Para- 
dise" (Luke 23: 43; John 14: 2, ^,) and be with him forever. 
1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 

Passages expressive of activity and enjoyment beyond the 
present order of things are in evidence ; Matt. 13 : 43 ; 19:28; 
25 : 21, 23, 34; Luke 22 : 29, 30. These present a living, hap- 
py community, over which God presides as " the God of the 
living:' Matt. 22:32; Mark 12:22; Luke 20:38. The 
life they live is " eternal life:' Matt. 25 : 46 ; Mark 10 : 30 ; 
John 3 : 15, 36 ; 4: 14, 36 ; 10 : 28. This is their ''great re- 
ward in heaven, (Matt. 5 : 12,) where they " rejoice and leap 
for joy:' Luke 6:23. 

All those expressions of Christ that imply or refer to the 
resurrection, or to the judgment, or to his coming as judge, as 
also those of a motive and admonitory nature, and all those ex- 
pressive of consequences hereafter, are pertinent and in sup- 
port of this doctrine. He has also given us tangible illustra- 
tion in Matt. 1 7 : 3, 4 ; Mark 9 : 4, 5 ; Luke 9 : 30, 31. Here 
we have an account of the return of two from the spirit-world. 
Moses and Elias, many years absent from this world, are rep- 
resented as again in it, as living, active, reflecting beings, pos- 
sessed of powers of conversation, of foreseeing the event of 
Christ's death, and upon which they conversed with him, and even 
referred to the place where it would occur. We can conceive 
of nothing more conclusive. 

2. Illustrations from the apostles. They built upon him ; 
like him developed and established the doctrine of immortality. 
Christ's ministry was the fulfilling of the law and the prophets, 
who died in expectation of a fuller revelation. The apostle to 
the Gentiles entered upon his ministry with the declaration 
that Christ " hath brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel:' 2 Tim. 1 : 10. Other apostles went forth, testi- 
fying of the resurrection and exaltation of Christ to the ''right 
hand of God." Acts 2 : 31, 32. They "preached through Je- 
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siis the resurrection of the deady 4:2. The resurrection was 
a fundamental doctrine. As Jesus had said, '' Because I live, ye 
shall live also ;" John 14 : 19. Thej preached the resurrection of 
the dead as a consequence of his resurrection, and as prophetic 
of immortality. Paul '' preached Jesus unto the resurrection.'' 
Acts 17: 18. The resurrection was a guarantee of future life. 
In Christ, or because of his resurrection, all were to be made 
alive, (1 Cor. 15 : 22,) and in a similar manner. Rom. 6 : 4, 5, 
9; 8: 11; 1 Cor. 6: 14. They based the truthfulness of the 
gospel upon the resurrection of Christ and the immortality of 
the soul, of which that was a pledge. Otherwise faith and 
preaching were in vain. 1 Cor. 15: 13 — 18. 

It was because of the certainty of the resurrection of the dead 
and the souFs immortality that ** God hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world,'' Acts 17 : 30, 31. It was only as 
future life was true that *' we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. 2 Cor. 5: 10. ^^ All the dead, small and 
great," arc to ^^ stand before God," (Rev. 20: 12,) and for the 
purpose indicated in 1 Pet. 4:5; Rom. 2: 6, and elsewhere; 
and this, too, subsequently to Christ's second coming. 

These passages carry us beyond the limits of time, death and 
the resurrection, and leave us on the eve of important decis- 
ions at God's tribunal,where men are represented as conscious 
beings, waiting rewards and retributions, which will be " with 
joy or grief," and as the results of this life. The ^^corrupti- 
ble" will then have ^^ put on incorruption," the ^^ mortal immor- 
tality" 1 Cor. 15: 51 — 54. And this change is preparatory 
to the future, is essential to the perfection of man's spiritual 
being, to a fitness for the service he may be called to perform, 
or state to endure. 

The resurrection and the judgment, and all the implications 
and inferences arising therefrom, are in evidence of perpetual 
and conscious existence. And in this condition some are 
^^ vessels unto honor," and some ^^unto dishoiior ;" some are 
^^ vessels of wrath," and others '^ of mercy, prepared unto glory." 
Rom. 2:7; 9: 21 — 23. These, and many other similar pas- 
sages, are contemplative of a boundless future. Those speak- 
ing of being ^^ redeemed," as Gal. 3: 13; 1 Pet. 1 : 18; Rev. 
38* 
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14: 4, are also pertinent; for the " redeemecT* are brought as 
^^sons unto glory f (Ileb. 2 : 10,) and to the heavenly communi- 
ty, (12 : 22, 23,) serving God " day and night in his temple!' 
where they are fed by ^^ the Lamb,^' (Rev. 7: 15 — 17,) and 
*' are as the angels of God in heaven,^^ living, active, conscious 
beings. They are " heirs of God, joint heirs with ChristJ' 
and are ^^ glorified together'' Rom. 8:17; 2 Thess. 1 : 10. 
This, of necessity, must be hereafter, where they ascribe 
^^ glory, honor and power ' unto the Lord; while casting their 
"ero2D7is before the throne, (Rev. 4: 8 — 10,) singing the song 
'* of the redeentedf' (14: 3 ; 15:3,) with " Alleluia, salvation 
and glory,'' resting not "rfay nor flight," 19:1. They are 
^^ glad with exceeding joy," (1 Pet. 4: 13,) being allowed to 
^^ partake of the glory revealed," and in which Christ " is glori- 
fied in his saints" 2 Thess. 1 : 10. This is that '' perfect" 
state belonging to the future, when the veil shall be taken 
away, vision clear as in " openface,'^ with the " image changed 
from glory to glory.** 2 Cor. 3 : 16 — 18. " ffc are now the sons 
of God,'* but " itdoUi not yet appear what we shall be** in the fu- 
ture. 1 John 3 : 2. Yet Christians may know that they are 
** heirs of solvation,*' (Heb. 1 : 14,) and have '* et/^mal life,** (1 
^John5:13,) and are to possess " everlasting conflation.** 2 
Thess. 2:16. There are reserved " glory and honor, immortality 
and eternal life,** (Rom. 2:7; 2 Tim. 2 : 10; Col. I : 12—14; 
Tit. 3 : 7,) with " an inheritance Uiatfadeth not away,** ( 1 Pet. 1 : 
4; Eph. 1 : 6, 7, 11,) **a building of God eternal in the heavens," 
2 Cor. 5: 1. This is the ''prize,** and the ''crown.** Phil. 3: 
14; 1 Cor. 9: 24, 25; James 1 : 12, received after trial, after all 
effort ceases, after death, " when the good sheplierd shall appear." 
1 Pet. 5:4. It was so with Paul in 2 Tim. 4 : 6 — 8, and the 
crown received is called the " crown of life ** Rev. 2: 10. 

The grace of God is to " reign unto eternal life** Rom. 5 :21. 
His great gift is eternal life, (6:23,) according to promise, 
(I John 2: 25,) and of which Christ is the " paitem;* (1 Tim. 
1 : 16,) and with whom that life is to be enjoyed. Rom. '6: 8, 
This is that " rest" into which the " ordain^ to eternal life** do 
enter (Acts 13: 48; Heb. 4: 3), where they enjoy an eternal 
weight of glory. 2 Cor. 4: 17. 
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Passages speaking of or implying ^' eternal life** or " infieri- 
tance** among the sanctified, or ^^ partakers of the inheritance of 
taints in light,** being " translated into the kingdom of his dear 
Son,** might be cited, as 1 Tim. 6: 12, 19; Acts 20: 32; Col. 
1 : 12, 13 ; also those significant of *' obtaining glory,** to be en- 
joyed " ajler that ye /lave suffered awhile,** and when " ye also shall 
appear mith him in glory,** being" sealed unto redemption,** 2 Thess. 
2:14; 1 Pet. 5:10; Col. 3: 3,4; Eph. 4:30. Such are 
they who now constitute that " great cloud of witnesses,** the 
" church of the fvrst-hom of God,** on " Mount Zion** above. Heb. 
12 : 1,22,23. 

It was with reference to future life that Paul walked "4y 
faith and not by sight.** 2 Cor. 5 : 7. Ho lived in " earnest ex- 
pectation ;** Phil. 1 : 20, " in hope of eternal life, promised before 
the world began,** (Tit. 1 : 2,) the " etem<il inheritance** of Heb. 
9:15. This was "the earnest expectation of the creature,** wait- 
ing "for the manifestation of the son^ of God,** with full and glori- 
ous deliverance from bondage to liberty, and of which he had 
the pledge of fulfilment. 2 Cor. I : 22. Because of this, he 
deemed it better " to be absent from the body and to bepresent with the 
Lord,** (2 Cor. 5 : 6, 8,) so that he was often " in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ,** (Phil. 1 : 
23,) "ybr I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day. 2 Tim. 1:12. The future life was equally real to Steph- 
en, and of which he had a view in passing from the present. 
Acts 7 : 55, 59. 

Only as a boundless future lies before us, with a glorious 
immortality, can these foregoing passages, declarations, impli- 
cations and inferences be interpreted or be regarded at all im- 
portant. 

The same may be said of those descriptive of another class, 
given over to delusion, that they ** believe a lie,** deny future 
life, and make no preparation for it, and are "damned;** hav- 
ing treasured up "wiath againu the day of wrath,** so that there 
" is reserved** to them " indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish, Rom. 2:5,8,9, and upon whom "sudden destruction 
cometh. 1 Thess. 5 : 2, 3. They are "pierced with many sor- 
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raws,'' (1 Tim. 6: 9, 10,) and have ''reserved'' to them ""black' 
ness and darkness forever, ^^ as to the fallen augels who arc their 
types, (Judo 13 — 15,) and who '' suffer t/ic vengeance of eternal 
Jire, C : 7. Here we sec the nature of the destruction visited 
upon the impenitent; that it is not annihilation, but eternal 
preservation in *' unqucnchailejire,^^ Their " everlasting destruc- 
tion^* is banishment from the presence of the Lord, into re- 
gions where they are ''salted withfire,^ as in a ""lake ofjirer 
Mark 9 : 49 ; Rev. 20 : 15. This '^ is the second death;' (21:8,) 
the counterpart to " eternal lift;'' and over which " the second 
death hath no power. ^' 20 : 6. 

Uut " who hath believed our rejKfrt ?** Truly, if men will not 
believe and accept these evidences of future life, *" neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead" 

" 'Tis not the whole of life to live 
Nor all of death to die." 



Art. X.— the QUARTERLY MEETING IN OUR ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL POLITY. 

Soon after the formation of our first church at New Durham, 
N. II., other churches sprung up (in New Hampshire and 
Maine) holding similar views. These new churches and their 
pastors very naturally looked to Benjamin Randall, pastor of 
the mother church for counsel and guidance. lie visited the 
new interests from time to time. His visits proved a blessing 
to the churclics. This cluster of churches were virtually under 
the supervision and superintendence of Randall, though there 
was no formal appointment of him to such an office, and of 
course no conscious acceptance on his part of such an office. 

As early as 1783, about three years after the formation of 
the first church, he became fully convinced, however, of the im- 
portance of a supervisory power to secure the growth, disci- 
pline and general prosperity of the churches. lie was not in 
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disposition a bishop or a pope, or the new churches would 
most undoubtedly have been organized under the form of an 
episcopacy, himself being not only virtually bishop, but ho 
would have been bishop by appointment, and others at length 
would have become his official successors. But Randall, being 
in conviction and disposition thoroughly democratic, in the no- 
blest sense of that word, the 'organization took that form of 
government and the superintending and supervisory power 
was located in the Quarterly Meeting, and not in an individual. 

The account is briefly given in the opening of the volume of 
Minutes of General Conference, and fully confirmed in the 
History of the Denomination, to the effect already stated. 
'' As the number of churches increased, some more general 
meeting for union was found desirable. In 1783, a meeting 
was held in Little Falls [now Hollis], Maine, to deliberate up- 
on the subject. It was there proposed to hold a meeting once 
in three months, to be composed of ministjsrs, deacons, church 
clerks, and such messengers as might be appointed. All the 
churches were to be represented at this meeting, and the ob- 
ject was to consult upon the general interests of the cause — to 
examine and ordain ministers — adjust difficulties — inquire into 
the fellowship of the ministry and churches — engage in public 
worship — and to celebrate the ordinances. The first meeting 
was held at Little Falls, Dec. 6, 1783. This general meeting 
was to be held at four different places, and occurring once a 
quarter, it was agreed to call it the Quarterly Meeting. The 
whole number of churches at this time was thirteen."* 

The History is more specific, and states that a preliminary 
meeting was holden at Little Falls in October, at which the 
plan for the organization of the Quarterly Meeting was adopted, 
and that the plan was submitted to the individual churches for 
their approval or disapproval; and that the meeting on Deo. 
6th was to hear reports from the churches; the churches, so 
far as heard from, reported favorably, and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing was organized.t 

The name Quarterly Meeting was adopted, like that of 

• Minutes, p. 2. f History, pp. 75, 76. 
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Yearly Meeting, solely from the circumstance of the time of 
the meeting. Now that our organization has been completed, 
it seems to us that it would be better to have the term Con- 
ference for the Quarterly and Yearly Meeting, as well as for 
the Triennial Meeting. Quarterly Meetings could generally be 
named from counties, and Yearly Meetings from states. This, 
no doubt, will in due time be considered, and somo aniform 
term bo adopted. 

The Quarterly Meeting in our organization is very different 
in its power and functions, in some important particulars, from 
the corresponding local bodies among our General Baptist 
brethren in England. The collection of denominational statis- 
tics among us is the duty of the Quarterly Meeting. Among 
them it is the work of the Annual Association which corres- 
ponds to our Yearly Meeting. Among us the Quarterly Meet- 
ing elects delegates to the Yearly Meeting. Not so among 
them. The churches elect each a delegate or delegates to 
Yearly Meeting, or Annual Association, as they call it. In 
short, among them the District Conference, or, as we call it, 
the Quarterly Meeting, is for local purposes purely ; but not so 
with us. In addition to local or district purposes, our Quai'- 
terly Meeting is our only organic link with the denomination. 
Through the Quarterly Meeting alone, directly or indirectly, 
our ministers have their standing recognized as denominational. 
The church alone cannot give this standing; neither can the 
Yearly Meeting, passing by the Quarterly Meeting, lawfully 
confer it. The churches cannot lawfully form a Yearly Meet- 
ing without the intervening step of forming a Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Without the Quarterly Meeting as an intervening link 
and power, there is no way among us lawfully to constitute a 
single member of the General Conference. . 

If we speak of the power and duty of supervision, we shall 
find the same law in force. Neither the General Conference 
nor the Yearly Meeting has any power to discipline a church 
or supervise its proceedings directly. The General Confer- 
ence and Yearly Meeting must go through the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for such purposes, the latter directly, the former indirectly. 
The sole direct superintending or supervising power of a fully 
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independent church among us resides in the Quarterly Meeting. 
If a church is dependent upon the Home Mission Society for a 
part of its pecuniary support, that society, by contract, has a 
Toice in the appointing of the pastor or missionary preacher, 
under whose care the said church is to be placed ; but even 
then, beyond withdrawing pecuniary appropriations, the mission 
Society has no power over the church. If the church walks 
disorderly, it must be reached through the Quarterly Meeting, 
for if it has not joined a Quarterly Meeting, it is not organical- 
ly a part' of the denomination; it is till then only a mission 
station, denominationally considered. No matter how com- 
plete a church may be in itself, how in spiritual fellowship with 
us, how orthodox in all its doctrines and practices, in our esti- 
mation it still is not of us ccclesiasiically till it unites with 
some Quarterly Meeting. It cannot plead isolation and incon- 
venience and expense of representation, or any thing else. 
There is only one way for a church to become a part of our 
denomination in the ecclesiastical sense, and that is to join a 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Again, it is the conceded right of a church to withdraw from 
a Quarterly Meeting, or, more properly, to get a dismission from 
the Quarterly Meeting for cause. But while it stands outside 
of the Quarterly Meeting, in tin's case, it is ecclesiastically out- 
side of the denomination. It can have no delegate to make a 
part of any organic ecclesiastical body in our denomination. 
Thus, from every point of view, as often as you please to change 
it, it will be seen that ecclesiastically the sole bond of a church 
to the denomination is through the Quarterly Meeting; only 
through that body does the church have part in the Yearly 
Meeting and General Conference; and, on the other hand, the 
Yearly Meeting and General Conference can reach the church 
only through the same, viz., the Quarterly Meeting. Let this 
suffice to show the relations of the church to the Quarterly 
Meeting, and through it to the denomination, while wo pass to 
some remarks upon the functions and responsibilities of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

A church may do many things, as, for instance, it may license 
one of its members to preach the gospel, and the responsibility 
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oftho action remains solely within itself. The said license no 
church or Quarterly Meeting is under any denominational obli- 
gation to recognize in any way whatever. Not so if the Quar- 
terly Meeting licenses the same person or any other. The 
person, it is true, holds Quarterly Meeting license in form only, 
but in substance it is much more. It ip denominational license; 
it is license granted virtually by all the Quarterly Meetings, 
Yearly Meetings and General Conference. It is that which 
must be recognized everywhere. So of the recognition of a 
preacher from another denomination by a church ; he is only a 
preacher in good standing in that church ; he is not a preacher 
in the Free Baptist denomination ; ecclesiastically he passes 
no where, out of the church, by virtue of that church recogni- 
tion, for more than any other private member. But if the 
Quarterly Meeting recognizes him as a preacher, he is a preach- 
er then, in the denominational sense, wherever he goes, and is 
able to show as good and as high authority as any other preach- 
er in the denomination. The functions of a Quarterly Meeting 
are, in this and many other cases, not simply for itself, for its 
local good and convenience, but for the whole denomination, 
giving the authority and sanction by law of the whole denomi- 
nation. 

This dignity and authority of Quarterly Meeting in licensing 
and authorizing the ordination of preachers, should never be 
forgotten by that body. So, in other cases, it has the same 
dignity and authority, as in disciplining the churches under its 
care. If a Quarterly Meeting disciplines a church, if it admon- 
ishes, suspends, or excludes a church, for the time being it is 
the act, not only oftho Quarterly Meeting, but of the denomina- 
tion. However wrong and oppressive the act may be toward 
the church, there is no remedy for it, no amelioration for it 
usually for a long time, and then only through the Quarterly 
Meeting, that is, by disapproving of the action, and prescribing 
the redress by a body meeting only once a year. All these 
considerations should lead the Quarterly Meeting to be very 
calm, cautious, and charitable in its action ; still very Grm and 
decided in cases where the evidence is ample and the law plain, 
because the neglect of duty, in such cases, is not only wrong in 
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itself, and wrong to the Quarterly Meeting, but it is a wrong 
whose responsibility the denomination has, also, in a measure, 
for the time being, to bear. 

There is still another ground of caution, in the nature of the 
case, on this wise : It is much easier to bring a case in the 
Quarterly Meeting against a church than it is against the Quar- 
terly Meeting in the Yearly Meeting; at least with the hope of 
speedy adjustment. This renders it quite likely that the ac- 
tion of the Quarterly Meeting will be final, save in very rare 
cases. In the measure that any power is likely to be final or 
diflScult of appeal from for redress, in case it is wrong, should 
it be deliberate, and be careful to have ample grounds in evi- 
dence and law. 

It would be easy to multiply cases showing the denomina- 
tional importance of action by Quarterly Meetings, and there- 
fore the importance of proper deliberation as to the case in 
hand, and the effect of the action upon the denomination at 
large; but we trust enough has been said to fairly open the 
subject, and this is all we desire here, as the main aim of our 
article has as yet scarcely been hinted, and to that we now 
pass, viz. : The supervisory power of the Quarterly Meeting 
with respect to the planting and training of churches, the 
lengthening of the cords and strengthening the stakes of Zion. 

In ecclesiastical usage, the noble term discipline has come 
to have a limited, not to say degrading, signification. In its 
better sense, it is indicative of the processes by which we at- 
tain unto the great blessings of education, instruction and cul- 
ture. It is but a secondary signification when it implies the 
severity of correction and chastisement. Yet it is this secon- 
dary sense in its extreme application that has come to be about 
the only sense in which this word is now found in ecclesiastical 
usage. You speak of a church exercising discipline, and it is 
understood that somebody is on the point of being excommu- 
nicated. To this complexion has this noble word come at 
last. 

You speak of a Quarterly Meeting exercising discipline, and 
without explanation, it would be understood that some church 

39 
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or churches are in hand to be admonished, suspended or ex- 
cluded. The more painful fact is, tliat this is about all the 
discipline that too many Quarterly Meetings exercise, save 
what is merely incidental. Pitiable office for a body instituted 
for such noble ends 1 It was instituted as the depository of 
the most sacred trust, of the encouragement and succor which 
one Christian in prosperity should extend to another in dis- 
tress and poverty. It was meant to furnish the counsel and 
encouragement under which a weak, untaught, and even disor- 
derly church may grow up into strength, culture, and system, 
as an organic Christian force, to push forward the conquests of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. 

In this view of the grand purposes for which the Quarterly 
Meeting was instituted, what can be more painful than a close 
inspection of the general course of too many of these bodies. 
They meet, it is true, four times a year, but, aside from the inci- 
dental good of Christian association, what really good end is 
accomplished! In time and money the aggregate expense is 
enormous, at least in contrast with the comparatively trifling 
results which are accomplished, of the direct and positive work 
which the Quarterly Meeting was instituted to perform. While 
Eandall lived, the sessions of the Quarterly Meeting were at 
least the occasion of getting the noble work done, for he was 
on hand to do it. The weight of his authority, the wisdom of 
his counsels, the encouragement of his paternal care and affection, 
wrought precisely the good work which he instituted the Quar- 
terly Meeting to do. But when Randall died, these bodies failed 
to such an extent in their legitimate and direct office, that a 
sort of chaos succeeded the heroic period of his time. The or- 
derly growth of the gathering forces was so interrupted that a 
chasm in our history too painfully marks the period of his de- 
parture. The Quarterly Meeting since then, so far as the 
work of planting and training the churches is concerned, has 
been too often a sort of useless lumber, a piece of machinery 
kept in some sort of motion because it was machinery. Re- 
member, we are not now speaking of this body in its relation 
as the simple organic band, nor of its licensing and ordaining 
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ministers, nor yet of its good office of checking disorders, but 
of it as an educating force to the churches in its direct, con- 
scious work. 

The custom which was adopted after the Morning Star was 
established, of publishing an account of the sessions, however 
well-meant, and however well the custom serves certain inci- 
dental purposes, brought along with it a serious evil as to the 
direct work of the Quarterly Meeting in its work of moulding 
and informing the churches. These accounts in the Star arc 
too much relied upon for imparting to the churches the knowl- 
edge and influence of the action of the various quarterly ses- 
sions. In an earlier day, more paips were taken by the dele- 
gates to report back to the church the action of the Quarterly 
Meeting. When we come to a full consciousness of the office of 
this part of our organization, the full action, that is, so far as 
recommendations go, will be reported back to the church in 
writing, and these again discussed and endorsed, or protested 
against. But who now asks if the churches concur in the 
measures adopted by the Quarterly Meeting? Who now asks 
if the churches have put into living, efficient action, the resolves 
of the Quarterly Meeting ? Indeed, what Quarterly Meeting 
thinks to ask for itself if its recommendations have been carried 
out, unless it be in a case of what is called ^^ discipline 7^^ Let 
it once become the universal usage that the action of this body 
is to be reported in writing to the churches, and followed up 
till the resolutions are put into action by the churches, and it 
at once begins to assume a dignity and authority that shows 
that the Quarterly Meeting is a living, educating force. 

Again, it is required that the church should report itself by 
delegation and by letter to each session of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. This, as a general rule, is certainly correct. It is of little 
use to hold the sessions, unless each church at least reports it- 
self. It is becoming a serious question, and one of growing 
importance, whether there are not two or three sessions of this 
body annually more than are really necessary or profitable. If 
it were not for the fact that its name would become a misno- 
mer, if it held but one or two sessions a year, it is a question 
that would get discussed much more than it now does. But 
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all that aside for the present, it is certainly the duty of the Qoar. 
tcrly Meeting to take measures to have every church visited that 
fails, session after session, to report itself, to have'its condi- 
tion accurately ascertained and reported at the next session, 
to know its wants or griefs, and to adopt measures with a 
view of rendering it the necessary aid. It is in many places 
considered about the same, whether the church reports and 
represents itself or not. It is not thought it is likely to do 
much less good, or suffer much more harm, in the one case, 
than in the other. All these things indicate serious evils 
that need to be avoided or at least ameliorated bv some 
change, either in the sessions or transactions of the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Then, again, there are churches, or rather the germs of 
churches, which have very little business tact to secure a pastor, 
but considerable means to support one. These need the fos- 
tering care and oversight of experience and encouragement to 
develop their pecuniary resources, to strengthen and develop 
them into churches in the fuller sense of the word. Some one 
needs to set these in order, teaching them how properly to 
transact business, to have their parishes organized according 
to law, the title to property made safe, proper localities for 
church edifices selected, and befitting models for these edifices 
adopted. Many a band of Christians has had to struggle 
years to accomplish a few months* work, by reason of inexperi- 
ence as to these matters, which to many seem incidental and 
trifling. By proper experience, too, it may often be that a 
church may be kept out of over-burdening debts. At the time 
when society and church life is just beginning, a little wise 
counsel and trifling pecuniary encouragement may make all the 
difference between disastrous failure and a glorious career of 
usefulness. Except those parts which fall to the care and 
oversight of the Home Mission Society, all this properly be- 
longs to the Quarterly Meeting. Yet what Quarterly Meeting 
ever attempts these important offices ? Money is often squan- 
dered upon uncomely edifices, where there is the greatest diffi- 
culty in raising it, and where, with half the means wisely ex- 
pended, comely and inviting sanctuaries might have been 
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erected; and ofttimes those localities are selected, in which, 
without a miracle, success is impossible. Yet the brethren 
having these new enterprises in charge, would most joyfully re- 
ceire wise direction from any properly constituted body of 
advisers. 

Kindred to the above is also the work of selecting preaching 
stations with reference to future churches. Often it occurs 
that a Quarterly Meeting struggles on year after year, just 
maintaining its old landmarks, when there are openings in 
every direction for new churches, and when a unity of design 
and concentration of effort might add every year or two a new 
church. But the aggressive force is completely latent. There 
is no rallying point for it. If such force is evolved under the 
administrations in the churches, it remains unorganized and in- 
effective for good. 

Again, in many cases of discipline, in the common and limit- 
ed sense, if the advice of the Quarterly Meeting could be given 
at first, instead of at last, irreparable injury might be prevent- 
ed,'at least much useless irritation, both in the church and in 
the Quarterly Meeting could be avoided, and all parties be 
dealt with more impartially than is often the case at the close 
of very long trials. 

Thus we have briefly and imperfectly indicated what, in our 
view, is the sphere of the Quarterly Meeting as a supervising, 
superintending organization to watch over churches for their 
good, and also the aggressive organization in planting churches. 
We have now to consider some of the measures which it is 
necessary for the Quarterly Meeting to adopt in order to dis- 
charge these very important duties. In speaking of this branch 
of our subject, we do not wish to say anything that may trench 
upon the duty and privilege of the individual church to extend 
the cause by sustaining meetings at convenient adjacent places 
where as yet no churches are planted, and, of planting churches 
in such places. Many an individual church, by a wise applica- 
tion of its means, might plant new churches, without any assis- 
tance from the Quarterly Meeting, and are to bo blamed for 
not doing so. Sometimes it may do so by colonization, com- 
39* 
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bined with or without pecuniary assistance^ rendered to the 
new interests, and sometimes by the application of religious 
labor and pecuniary meang without colonization. These vari- 
ous modes those churches that arc strong ought frequently to 
adopt, both for the good to others, and the good to itself, in 
the way of self-development. 

Many churches, by neglect of this duty to colonize, seem to 
be left to accomplish the requisite extension' through unpleas- 
ant secessions. Others, from neglect of this duty, fall into fa- 
tal decline. Uo that will not work shall not eat. The law of 
church life requires activity. It is not less true of Quarterly 
Meetings, many of which, for want of appropriate activity to 
preserve a lively consciousness of their legitimate work, fall 
into decay, and some even into fatal decline. If the strong 
churches refuse to obey the Divine law requiring the strong to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, it is inevitable that thev at 
length lose their strength, and in their day of trouble, it is 
meted out to them according to the neglect by which they left 
sister churches to perish. The explicit end of the Quarterly 
Meeting is to obey the law by which the strong are commanded 
to bear the infirmities of the weak in a stated and constitu- 
tional way. "To him tliat knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin." To neglect to encourage the churches in 
the day of weakness and calamity, is to neglect the very duty 
for which the Quarterly Meeting has its existence in its first 
institution. It, therefore, in such a course, violates its organic 
law of life. It needs but little observation to see numerous 
instances in which the tokens of organic disease are but too 
painfully present. There is no way to prevent the approach- 
ing death but to return to the great law of its life. 

But how shall it return? How can a weak, distracted, and 
decaying Quarterly Meeting return to the law of its life? 
When it is so weak, how can it do anything for the churches? 
This is but the common lot of the transgressor, to find appar- 
ent obstacles in the way of obedience. How can the liquor- 
dealer afford to lose all his money invested in liquors, one 
might say. How can the slaveholder afford to lose all the cap- 
ital he has invested in slaves? 
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But we willrWBfft to this point furthw*Wi' ■"■■K-- 

First, wo will speak of a Quarterlj ile'ottngfund, not .that 
it 13 first ID importance, but it \a tiiat wliicli Ijaa been greatly ^ ; 
neglected, and worse tlian that, tlie neglect of it baa led to 
neglect in almost every other rie§pe'ct> At least one collec- 
tion in tiic church each year should go into the Quarterly Uoet- 
ing treasury. Perhaps a collection, just before the annual sca- 
'^'on, would bo the mont befitting on BCveral accounts. ITomc 
'and Foreign Missions, of coui-bo, as well as Education, should 
,bc feJMcinbercd in the collections of every church, rich and 
- fpbioii:i?Eyery one should remember Ibcso causes, though the 
;8iiig1(»*;ij^ction8 bo very small, for, in the aggregate, oach . 
.tcI1s,iu i'H'ay to stimulate and encourage the heart of the givor , 
andiiittiehim feel; "It is more blessed to give than receive.";- ; 
'Sea:^i^»f a1l,can the churches that sustain Uil relation of bend&i'-v 
(JiaTie's afford to go without the luxury gf £iriBg. But ftttcQ;' ■ 
tlQiufc^ these societies should never lead a church to neglect, - 
Miiy^mrteHy.Mee?''i.'»;Vi'?»>ji^ jp a stated collectioin. _■ ' "■"^ 
v;"J.'58»|dcS) lJi^^jli|(^?Hjd* .'' '}f\ fkc from ad aAnuai'coli<!cti(»i. '■" 
;>i|t*eacft ipS^^T'y'^^V^-',', ^/.irte^y Electing fund, there should"- 

■ ^30 bb if'«;t*j.'.'iiir f!:';***! ■:^cpfe(^so■of the fund by Hpccial sub- '. 
aciilitioiisv-^''!i'i*tfl''."^ ■ t tlJB- last iiieeLing of the General 

;■ .6'>r!r«rendS'''3fc'<v'-,<;'jfr-,l . inHhc ,Brili3h Province of New 
' i'>^"/twiL''4,'«Tn:^ , '■' J -V-i'-i?'" -tnade-iho generous donation of a 

■ %f- Jji . ] ■h'1 . , '■.cjiiining o£a CpjiEorcncc fund. , If the 
;. i§ ?!■ ri/gct out -in eapucsAo accomplish its 
^" "l(5;,,^(«ai.i';",'A^'ji'^i:it t'-'suiji'o&en need hundreds, and tht)U9and3 
", ".^4^,4 ijf^o pittii)'?d irbWwolb^ctcdj.and iii the prosecution o^ . 
' •rfi>1tJt«>ij'.u.*ork, God'woid*-^ rfijsc up. friends who would be-' ' 

Ssi' ■■^fej'It«^9 and hundredajaud,-p03.sibly, at length ei-en' bj!;,.. 
■■^■IfioHJ^fi^' ^ ■^■■: k-. ■ [ .■■;. ■-■- 

: ' ^yltii-thcebniniand of a p^per; fund fey th'e- QuflrterlAMeieti, 
-"■Jngj ^v' w^ffc.dnd ofBcc or;'llia:'fHincrant ministcr^Woi^-^iiiij V,-; 
;>4*tiV!-'i"'0''g-i^s- - In some of the stronger Quarterly" ^tfectirfgs, . 
:6V'en now, one or-two itinerant miiiistera might bo support- 
«cd,aiid ought to ha- supported, am Quarterly Meeting Missiona- 
rigs. In proper orgikcrization and development, every Quarter- 
ly Meeting will at leaat sustain one of these missionaricB. It 
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will at length be considered, we have no donbt, that a Quarter- 
ly Meeting without such a niissionarj, is " destitute/' as wo 
now speak of a church without a pastor as '' destitute." 

But what is a weak Quarterly Meeting to do ? It cannot 
afford the funds, some one will object. Granted. But that is 
certainly just as legitimate an object for the Home Mission 
Society to help in accomplishing, as is that of aiding a feeble 
church to sustain a pastor. In such a case, the Quarterly 
Meeting is to do all it can towards supporting its own mission- 
ary, and then call on the Home Mission Society to help. 

But neither is the Uome Mission Society able to help all 
the feeble Quarterly Meetings in such a work. Let that be 
granted for the argument's sake. Then let the course that a 
feeble church often wisely pursues be imitated. If it cannot 
sustain a pastor the whole time, it secures the services of one 
for half or a quarter of the time. Let the Quarterly Meeting 
do the same with reference to a missionary. It will thus grow 
in strength, and by and by be able to do more. Meanwhile, if 
the Home Mission Society cannot help all the really needy 
Quarterly Meetings, let it help the weakest, the most needy. 
Both will grow stronger by doing what it can in returning to 
the right path. This is all the transgressor can-do, to begin 
where he is; stop sinning at once; do with thc-atrength left in 
the right direction, as far as that strength WiITgcf, God par- 
dons and grants the needed strength for further struggles 
towards the right and the true. So must organic transgress- 
ors do. 

When the Quarterly Meeting becomes fully conscious of its 
duty and its office organically, and, therefore, sustains one mis- 
sionary or more, the latent aggressive force becom<5? active. 
The feeble churches are not only encouraged, but new cliXirches 
are planted by the authority and force of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

Blessings, like evils, never come single. With the return to 
the original purpose of the Quarterly Meeting, many ministers 
now either idle, or comparatively inefficient, would find their 
legitimate sphere and work. The Bible no where intimates 
that all ministers called by the Holy Spirit are at any age of 
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the world to be pastors. Evangelists and teachers are as dis- 
tinctly recognized as pastors. Since our drift as a denomina- 
tion wholly to the pastorate began, scores, if not hundreds, of 
ministers have become inefficient, that under proper encour- 
agement as itinerants, might have been widely useful. Be- 
sides those, too, no doubt many who never have come forward 
to the position of ministers, would have done so had the vari- 
ous spheres recognized by the Bible been open before them in 
our denomination. Is it not apparent, on the very face of our 
history, that our growth and development have not been order- 
ly and symmetrical, when it is remembered that a denomina- 
tion whose ministry was almost wholly itinerant forgets in a 
generation or two that there is any place for an itinerant min- 
ister in its organization ? 

Following this course of attention to its legitimate work, 
with firm purpose the Quarterly Meeting at length gains a firm 
hold upon the heart of the churches as an efficient and impor- 
tant organization. It can thus command, by contributions and 
subscriptions, something like an adequate fund with which to 
prosecute its noble work of caring for the feeble and destitute 
churches, and pushing its forces forward to new fields. Then 
it would be manifest to all that a committee to superintend the 
mission work and all the afiairs to which it relates, would be 
an absolute necessity. This Quarterly Meeting board or mis- 
sion committee would of course be required to report its pro- 
ceedings to the Quarterly Meeting at given sessions for ap- 
proval. The committee could be instructed by vote to effect 
desirable changes, and of course the committee itself changed 
from time to time, as might seem advisable. 

In such a state of things, a church not having a sufficiency 
of means to build its own sanctuary, would apply to the Quar- 
terly Meeting Conference for pecuniary assistance. It would 
then become the province of the Conference to investigate the 
case before appropriating the funds requested. Upon the ap- 
propriation being made, the plans proposed by the church 
would be adopted with such modifications as the Conference 
itself might suggest. Either to the committee having the over- 
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sight of the mission labor, or another, this work of investiga* 
tion would need to be committed. Suggestions from the united 
wisdom and experience of the Quarterly Meeting would thus 
find embodiment in the location selected, in the sanctuary built, 
in the security of the titles to property, in tlie legal organiza- 
tion and proceedings of the parishes, in the right ordering of 
the church, in its Sabbath school, and in other measures to 
strengthen and build the entire cause. This would be a very 
different affair from what it might have been, had brethren, . 
without experience in the business of organization and of build- 
ing and the general management of society concerns been left 
entirely to themselves. 

But most important of all, by a little encouragement and 
pecuniary assistance, the church in these circumstances might 
be able to secure the services of a man of experience as pas- 
tor, when left to itself and its own resources it might be com- 
pelled, on the score of economy, or rather necessity, to accept 
the services of one lacking the qualiGcations most important to 
such a stage in the progress of the society. This mode of pro- 
ceeding would often enable us to put men commanding the best 
salaries at our weakest points. On the other hand, if a minis- 
ter without experience must be employed at such points, we 
should have access to a properly authorized committee for ad- 
vice and direction, instead of being left to learn too many 
things of importance through the sad experience of misdirected 
labor, and entire or partial failure of all liis plans in their chief 
aim to build up and strengthen Zion. 

The churches in such a Quarterly Meeting would not go 
quarter after quarter without listening to preaching, and with- 
out the administration of the Lord*a supper. However feeble 
a Quarterly Meeting may be, in almost all cases, if it is prop- 
erly alive to its responsibilities, even with a small fund it can 
provide for every weak and destitute church preaching and the 
administration of the ordinances at least once a quarter. A 
standing committee, pr.opcrly authorized and required to re- 
port its proceeding and expenses, should be charged with such 
duties. To such a committee the churches could apply in case 
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of unexpected destitution. Usnally, the committee could arrange 
also for a series of meetings in those feeble churches, at least 
once a year. 

By these measures, and others like them, the churches could 
be bound together, not only as now they often are in a prec- 
ious brotherly union only, but in a union in which that brother- 
ly love would be very efficient for mutual help, and as an 
organic force to push forward the conquests of the cross. The 
various ministerial gifts would find their appropriate spheres of 
activity and the nutriment of proper encouragement. The ex- 
perience and business talent of the laity would bo much more 
fully laid under contribution to serve the church than in our 
present condition, for in making up the committees to which 
these various offices of oversight and superintendence must be 
committed, the lay element would be of the utmost importance. 

Very imperfectly and even feebly have we treated of the im- 
portant subjects touched upon in this article. But may we not 
hope that the sad spectacles which we are often compelled to 
look upon for want of the exercise of the supervisory power of 
the Quarterly Meeting, will at length turn attention to this 
subject, till practical measures are matured and adopted to 
perform this important duty in a way which, while it is suc- 
cessful, it shall not trench upon the principles of democrat- 
ic government. May we not hope that there will also be 
an increasing sense of responsibility on the part of Quarterly 
Meetings in that part of their action that is directly denomina- 
tional in its nature ? Indeed, there are in many parts already 
most excellent omens of a better state approaching. 
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LiFB AND Death Eternal : A Kefutation of the Theory of Annihilation. By 
Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., Professor in Chicajjo Theological Seminary. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, 28 Comhill, Boston. 390 pp. 12mo. 
For sale by D. Lothrop & Co., Dover. IMce, $1,75. 

It is a defect of many of our standard theological works that they fail to 
^ive due attention to the refutation of some of the prevailing errors of the 
times. We mention this fact not in depreciation of these works, most of 
which met the demands of the times in which they were written, but to call 
attemion to a long existing want. For the past few years the doctrine of ma- 
terialism and the errors attending it, such as the sleep of the dead and the 
annihilation of the wicked, have made rapid progress. Able writers have ad- 
Tocatod them, claiming that they are taught both by reason and revelation, 
and what is still worse, multitudes have embraced them. The evils which 
have resulted from this state of things arc alarming;. In view of them, the 
duty of the church is imperative. The cry is, ** If materialism and its kin- 
dred doctrines are false, and the reasonings of their advocates are fallacious, 
why are they not shown to be such V* It is true that several small works 
have from time to time appeared, which have done excellent service. Prom- 
inent among these we mention " Lee on the Immortality of the Soul,*' and 
*' Sadduceeism,*' a small work published by the Tract Society, Boston. 
There is also a small pamphlet entitled " An Exposition of Present Truth,'* 
published by our Printing Establishment, designed for general distribution, 
and which is now being read by many of our people and not a few Advent- 
iats. What, however, has been greatly needed is, an elaborate work, pre- 
pared by a master hand, which should probe the subject to the very bottom, 
and refute the arguments of such men as Hudson, Blair, Dobney, Hastings 
and others. Such we have in the volume before us, and to some of the main 
positions of its author we now invite attention. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first contains a refutation of the 
ar(?uments advnnccd in support of the annihilation of the wicked, and the 
second, a positive disproof of this doctrine. The author's method of reason- 
ing is, for the most part, scriptural, as he considers that the Bible furnishes 
arguments suiHciently powerful and conclusive to overthrow the errors which 
he confutes. In part first, after a brief statement of the doctrine of annihilation 
and the sleep of the dead, he points out what he regards as the fundamental 
vice of their advo'cates. This consists in regarding a class of highly figura- 
tive expressions, in which the Scriptures abound, as strictly literal. " Terms 
that are plainly metaphysical, or terms that are used in a secondary or preg- 
nant sense, they insist upon forcing down to a narrow and sensuous meaning, 
which IS inconsistent alike with Scripture phraseology and with the use of 
these very phrases in other passages. On this one subject, the future destiny 
of the wicked, they persistently degrade all phraseology to a gross, material 
meaning. If a term has both a lower and higher signification, in this connec- 
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tion they insist upon the lower." After devoting a chapter to this subject, in 
which the inconsistency of the annihihitionists is fully shown, the wny is pre- 
pared for the examination of terms, the ineaningr of which they grossly misin- 
terpret. The principal of these are " death" and 'Mife.'' With the annihi- 
lationist the former of these means cessation of existence, and the latter sim- 
ply continuance of existence. Our author takes a different view of the sub- 
ject, and contends that death means in no case a cessation of existence, while 
a figurative signification is often attached to it, and that while life implies 
continuance of existence, and " a state of healthful activity, and this also of 
prosperity or true welfare." The subject is treated at length and exhaustive- 
ly. The arguments advanced defy refutation. These terms disposed of, 
other terms upon which annihilationists rely, such as '* destroy and destruc- 
tion," "perish and perdition," ** lose and lost," and others of a similar char- 
acter, are disposed of more briefly, but in quite as satisfactory a manner. The* 
author concludes the first part of the work by an interesting chapter, in which 
he ably refutes the rational argument, of which his opponents make much ac- 
count. 

In the second part of the work, the positive disproof of the doctrine of anni- 
hilation, the author shows himself equally proficient in the work of building 
up as in that of tearing down. His first work here is to show, in opposition 
to the theory of the annihilationists, that the earlier Jews entertained a belief 
in a future existence, and that such was the prevailing belief among the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour. This is essential to the right understanding 
of many of the teadiings of Christ and his apostles. In proof of the former 
position, the writer relies chiefly upon the testimony of the Scriptures, and 
in proof of the latter he adds to the Scriptural argument, the testimony of Jo- 
sephus, Tacitus, Philo, and other historians. Having substantiated these 
points, he examines the New Testament teachings upon the subject of immor- 
tality and immediate destiny, and proves most conclusively that the souls of 
both the rif^hteous and the wicked are conscious between death and the resur- 
rection. The Scripture texts which he cites are abundant, and his treatment 
of some of them is admirable ; especially is this true of the words of Christ 
to the thief on the cros.s and the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. The 
next. point argued is, that there will be a resurrection of the wicked at the ^ 
judgment. This proved, he shows that the doom of the wicked will be that 
of Satan, that their punishment* will consist in suffering, and that it will be 
protracted and endless. A chapter on the tendencies and aflinities of the sys- 
tem of annihilation concludes the work. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the author's reasoning and method of treat- 
ment* For the correct understanding and full {fppreciation of them, we must 
refer the reader to the work itself, as no review can do justice to his logic. 
To say that the argument is cumulative and conclusive, is only a tame way of 
expressing the truth. 

We say nothing derogatory to the ability of the work in wishing that Prof. 
Bartlett had had a more familiar acquaintance with the practical workings of 
the doctrines which he opposes. Could he have seen their fruits as they ex- 
ist in many communities in New England, he vould have been able to give 
40 
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hid concluding chapter upon the tendencies and affinities of the system of an- 
nihilation, even greater force and interest than it now possesses. 

While this work is true to the main purpose for which it was written, it 
may also be considered as an excellent treatise upon the mysterious doctrine 
of a future existence in general. Heavy blows are not only aimed at the an- 
nihilationist, but the restorationist also receives those which are quite as 
severe. The reasonableness of eternal punishment is also very clearly pre- 
sented. Written in the spirit of candor, and by one who deservedly ranks 
among the first Biblical scholars of the age, the volume can scarcely fail to 
accomplish the good for which it was intended. 

Kecolt.fctions op Mart Lyon* : With Selections from her InstnictioDs at Mt. 

Holyoke Seminary. By Fidelia Fisk. Boston : American Tract Society, *2S 

• Comliill. 12mo. pp. 333. Sold in Dover by D. Lothrop & Co. Price, §1,60. 

MiTi3 Lyon, of whom this book is not such a connected memoir as a por- 
traiture, can bo known only to bo loved, and she, though dead, still speaks* 
Miss Fisk, who commenced the preparation of this volume, but did not live to 
complete it, was the beloved missionary to the Nestorians, and was once a pu- 
pil of Miss Lyon, afterwards a teacher under her. 

The work is written in a pleasing and vigorous style, and is replete with 
sound thought and rich instruction. >So me passages are of a very touching 
character. No one, especially no young lady, can read it without having 
awakened in her, nobler aspirations and a desire to live for the attainment of 
higher ends. About one hundrod and twenty pnges nt the close of the vol- 
ume are occupied with her instructions, comprising plans of addresses copied 
from her own handwriting, notes of loctures, and detached sayings. 

A Smaller Dictionary of the Bihle. Fct the nse of Schools and Young 
PcT'OU'*. Bv Wm. Smith, LL. D., of the University of London. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1866. 016 pp. 12mo. 

The Work before us is an abridgment of tho ** Larger Dictionary of the 
Bible,"' by the same author, which has acquired a wide-spread popularity, 
and has ^ono into extensive use among divines and scholars. It iselem&ntary 
in its fharacter, and is designed more particularly for Sabbath school teachers 
and scholars. It may also be used with profit in the family. The work of 
abridgment has been performed by the author's own hand, and we need not 
say that it has been ably and carefully done. *' It contains,'' says the author, 
" such an account of Biblical antiquities, biography, geography and natural his- 
tory, as a young person is likely to require in the study of the Bible; ; . . 
every name in the Bible and Apocrypha respecting which anything can he 
said." It also " explains the civil and religious institutions, the manners and 
cu8ton»s of tho Jews, as well as of the various nations, mentioned or alluded 
to in Scripture." It is printed in small but plain type, and contains a large 
amount of matter for so small a compass. It is also well illustrated, having 
»ome thirty well-executed wood-cuts and ten maps. It is, all things consider- 
ed, a \i'xy convenient manual for reference, and wo take pleasure in recoru- 
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mending it to the Christian public. Books of this character render the study 
of the Scriptures far more interesting and profitable, and \iie hope to see 
them greatly multiplied. Sold in Dover by E. J. Lane. 

The Idle Word : Short Religious Essays u])on tho Gift of Speech anil its Em- 
ployment in Conversation. By Edward Myriek Goulbum, D. D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, Chaplain to the lUshop of Oxford, and one of Her Maje:$ty's Chap- 
lain's ill Ordinary. New York : D. Apploton & Co. 1866. 

Goulburn, as a wriier, in many things reminds tho reader of the late Arch- 
bishop VVhately. In ecclesiastical matters he has not, we think, quite so 
wide and genuine a liberality as Whateley, though he does not often allow 
any outcropping of bigotry to any very disagreeable extent. Aside from sec- 
tarian subjects, we have been able to speak of Goulburn's productions which 
we have hitherto noticed, with great pleasure and hearty good will. No 
ihoufrhtful readrjr can peruse his works without pleasure and rare profit. 

One of his most ingenious works is the one whose title is given above. It 
consists of short sermons or religious lectures from various texts, most of 
which, in one way or another, arc intimately related to the subject expressed 
by our Saviour in Matt. 12 : 36 : '* Every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment." The author, in or- 
der fully to develop tho importance of his subject, goes into the preliminary 
discussion of *Uhc connection of speech with reason,'' devoting his first three 
chapters to it. This part of his discussion is certainly very entertaining and 
profitable. In inanimated nature there is no speech in the proper sense, *'no 
power of expressing either intelligence or feeling." " There is no speech in 
animated nature, albeit there is a dim, dark semblance of speech, something 
which strii;;glcs up towards boing speech, and seems to make an impotent 
effort to express itself in articulate language. For speech (properly so call- 
ed) is not the expression of feeling, but the expression of intelligence or rea- 
son. The brute creation, as possessing soul or alTection, is capable of ex- 
pressing feeling. • . . The music which birds pour forth expresses joy, 
contentment and satisfaction, feelings of which they are no doubt susceptible 
according to the limits and the conditions which it imposes. Their music, 
like instrumental music, is the effusion and embodiment of sentiment." . . . 
** But how infinitely does this expression of feeling fall below speech, which 
is the expression of intelligence." . . . *' Between the sound expressive 
of feeling, and the sound expressive of intelligence, there is a great gulf fix- 
ed." . . . We see then as a fact in the world around us, that reason and 
speech are associated together. Where reason is not found, there speech is 
not found, and where reason is, there speech is, as the organ or expression of 



reason." 



The author is careful to so extend the meaning of his term speech as to 
cover such cases as the deaf. He then traces language back till he con- 
ceives of it as expressive of the nature of things as reason ap])rehends them. 
Adam, for instance, did not give arbitrary names to the bird and beast which 
were brought to him ; but the names he gave were expressive of some mark* 
ed quality of their nature. 
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"One instance of a nnme,*^ of this kind, ** would be comis, sijrnifying the 
raven — a word which many etymologists consider as identical with the adjec- 
tive ciirrus, crooked, supposing the bird in question to have been thus denom- 
inated from the crookedness of itsheak/* The author illustrates his subject 
stilt further by the use of terms in expressing the results of clasfiification, and 
in other ingenious ways. Then he proceeds to the application of his princi- 
ple to the term word as the manifestation of the Divine nature, as speech is a 
manifestation of reason. This chapter is to us one of his most interesting, 
but we cannot enter upon it without going too far out of our way. 

The end of speech is then to give expression to reason, as of an orchard to 
bear fruit, or a watch to keep time. *' What the passage (Matt. 12 : 36) means, 
is useless words, words conducive neither to inMruction nor to innocent enter- 
tainment — words having no salt or wit or wisdom in them — flat, stale, dull 
and unprofitable— thrown out to while away the time, to fill up a spare five 
minutes — words that are not consecrated by any seriousness of purpose what- 
ever.*' . . . 

** Said I every weed and useless grovrihl And are there not in the mouths of 
some (despite all the refinements of modern society) words positively evil and 
noxious ? Do not many use the tongue in swearing, which should be employed 
in blessing God ? Do not many employ that faculty which was given for the 
purpose of edification, in corrupting others by means of words and in spread- 
ing round them a moral pestilence ? The sentence against Idle words is awful 
enough. But for him, who taints the soul of another by communicating to 
him the venom of a foul imagination, for him, and such as him, thcie remains 
a censure which seems to exhaust the righteous indignation of Him who is 
Love : — * Woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh ; It were bktter 

FOR HIM THAT A MILL-STONE WERE HANGED ABOUT HIS NECE, AND HE CAST IN- 
TO THE SEA, THAN HE SHOl'LD OFFEND ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES.' " 

** Words are idle which do not fulfil the proper end of the existence of 
words.'* 

The author's paraphrase of the passage in Ephesians forbidding ^*jesting^^'' 
is intended to show that the ** idle word" does not forbid innocent amuaement. 
We have no doubt of the correctness of his ground : ** Let there be no coarse- 
ness, nor vapid and gossiping conversation; — no, nor even refined, but sinful, 
raillery of the man of fabhion.'' 

To preserve the heart pure in merriment, the author gives the three follow- 
ing excellent cautions : 

*' First ; from all our pleasantry must be banished nny, even the remotMt, 
allusion to impurity — which forms the staple of much of this world's wit. 
Pleasantry should he the fruit of a child-like playfulness, and of a heart buoy- 
ant, because it has not the consciousness of guile. If you once make it the 
vehicle of uncleanness, you foul it at the spring. 

*^>Scct»ndly ; all such sarcasms as hurt another person, wound his feelings, 
and give him unnecessary pain, are absolutely forbidden by the law of Chris- 
tian love. The flashes of wit should be like those of the summer lightning, 
lambent and innocuous. 

*< Thirdly ; all such pleasantries as bring anything sacred into ridicule, or 
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withoot bringing actually into ridicule, connect wiih it, in the minHs of oth- 
ers, ludicrous associations, so that they can never see the ohject, or hear the 
words without the ludicrous observation being presented to them. — are care- 
fully to be eschewed. At all times our pri(n:iry duiy, — that uhich ib inalien- 
ably binding upon us, and from which no pica of entertainment can excuse 
us, — is to hallow God*s name.** 

LiPB AND TiVES OP John Milton. Et W. Carlos Mart}*n, Esq. Xew York : 
American Tract Society*. H. Packard, Portland, Maine. 

It is stated in tho preface, that there in not one book in American literature 
on the life of Milton, previous to this. The large work of Masson has never 
been re-printed in this country beyond the fir&t of the three lar^e volumes. 

''A careful study of most of the so-called " lives of Milton,'* says the au- 
thor of this volume, *' rereated the fact thut they were almost exclubively 
devoted to criticisms upon Milton the poet, while Milton the tlatesman, Mil- 
ton the controtersialist, Mitton the prose writer, is either treated with 
neglect, or with supercilious contempt. Written mostly by authors connect- 
ed with the English Establishment, when Milton^s political and religious 
opinions are touched upon, it is apologetically and deprecatingly." 

It is well remarked, further, that however Englishmen might neglect Mil- 
ton in most respects, iris strange that in our country works have not been 
numerous on these very points neglected. We are glnd that the. first who 
has undertaken it has done it so thoroughly, and brought it within so reason- 
able a compass that it can be read by all classes, and commanded by all who 
purchase any books at all. It is a book for the times in respect of liberty and 
genuine freedom. '* John Milton,^* our author well remarks, *' one of the 
grandest names in letters, statesmanship, and ChriBtian philosophy, had his 
nativity cast, by the blessing of God, in one of those transition ages when 
great and positive intellects are enabled, through the crumbling of old ideas 
and principles, to new-model their own generation and to mould the future 
to a grander destiny.** Such another age has come, but it does not seem to 
have brought with it, so far as yet appears, the second Milton. So much the 
more useful and every way important to let the Milton of the past speak in 
every form, in periodical and book, to this generation. Every man who will 
read Milton as a statesman and philosopher, will not be able afterwards to 
persuade himself that our present troubles are to be fully composed till im- 
partial liberty and suffrage are triumphant. 

The Church of England a Portion of Christ's One Holy Catholic Church, and a 
Means of restoring visible Unity. An Eirexicon in a Letter to the Author of 
the «• Christian Year.'* By E. B. PuBey, D. D., Religious Professor of the 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. New York : I). Applcton & 
Co. 18G6. 

Dr. Manning, who is one of the ablest perverts from the English cliurch to 
the Papacy, is determined to draw along with him those who aro trying, as 
he once did, to find a half-way house between the English church and tho 
Papacy, and holding them both as constituting nearly all tho Calholio churrh. 
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He and liis associates having gone now clear over, attack their former associates 
with the zeal of neophites, and, in many respects, to a great advantage and 
in a way quite to thorn Dr. Pusey and his associates. The volume above 
named is Pusey *8 last reply to the charges set up against the catholicity of 
the English church. It is written with great calmness, considering what an 
unenviable position the author strives to make good. 

The Tempo iiAL Mission op the Holy Ghost: or Reason and Revelation. By 
Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. H. Packard, Portland, Me. 

This author is Dr. Manning in his canonicals, and this book is one of those 
which have come from the controversy above noticed, at all events, from the 
efforts of this pervert to extend the Papacy. The folly of this author in his 
new. position is abundantly manifest in the following sentence to suffice the 
reader who thinks great changes must be made in the Papacy to be entitled 
in any sense to be called a church of Christ, much less the church. 

" If 1 hnd been able," says the pervert, " as I thought, to go to Rome be- 
fore publishing these pages, I should have submitted them to examination 
before I made them public. As it is, I can only commend them to the cen- 
sure of those who can correct me if I shall have erred, and, above all, to Me 
UTierring judgment of the Holy See^ 

We have italicised the sentence which will excuse us in the reader's mind 
from giving any further account of this book. 

Hours with Mambia. By Mrs. S. E. Dawes. American Tract Society, Xew 
York. 

This series of conversations on Scripture history will greatly aid any par- 
ents in conversing in an interesting and profitable way with their children, on 
the topics here named, and many others. If, as preachers, we should cultivate 
the habit of speaking in a similar way to our Sabbath schools, there is no 
doubt but that we should do them much more good than we do by our com- 
mon-place generalities. The Beautiful Garden, the Sin of Cain, the Flood, 
Faithful Abraham, The Coat of Many Colors, . • . . The Babe of Bethle- 
hem, The Baptism of Jesus, The Miracles of Christ, The Raising of Lazaros, 
are a few of the themes, and sufficiently suggest the line pursued by the book. 

The Awakening op Italy and the Crisis of Rome. By Rev. J. A. Wylie, 
LL. D. American Tract Society, Now York. 

The recent European wur has awakened a new interest in this country as 
to the state of the various countries. But there Is a special interest in this 
country concerning Italy, on several important grounds. One of the rarest 
things in all history is the awakening of a nation after its integrity and liber- 
ty have been held in abeyance for centuries. Italy is the most striking case 
in this respect. SUe is really awakening, and has nearly recovered her integ- 
rity, and gained much in the way of constitutional liberty. But the relation 
of Italy in her awakening, especially to the Papacy, to ** the Man of sin," di- 
rects the attention of all students of the prophecies to that country at this 
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time, when it is believed that the prophecies intimate that the overthrow is 
jusi at hand. This work was completed just before the opening of the war. 
The anihor is a ihoughtfuT observer, and he has had the opportunity of visit- 
ing Italy three or four times. It is ably written, and will interest almost any 
religious render. The representation, on the whole, is hopeful, but it has 
many very dark and discouraffinji views. Yet the end is certain, however 
much more remote than many have been led to suppose. 

The Freewill Baptist Register, for the year of our Lord 18C7. Containing, 
bosidc'* the matter usually found in Calendars, Statistics of the Freewill Baptist 
Denomination. Dover: Published by tlie Freewill Baptist Printing Establish- 
ment. Wm. Burr, Printer. 1867. 

This Re^^ister shows the annual increase of the denomination to be twelve 
churches, fourteen licentiates, and two thousand one hundred and eighty-two 
communicanls. This certainly is very encouraging, especially when compar- 
ed with the statistics of sister denominations, but these figures entirely fail to 
indicate the real growth in strength for the year. 

By the statistics, it appears that there are thirty-one Yearly Meetings, one 
hundred and forty-seven Quarterly Meetings, twelve hundred and sixty-four 
churches, one thousand and seventy-six ordained ministers, one hundred and' 
sixty-four licensed ministers, and the present number of communicants is fifty- 
six thousa:id two hundred and fifty-eight. 

But the feature that indicates the greatest encouragement with reference 
to future growth and usefulness, is the list of Institutions of learning. Con- 
sider thnl only about thiity years ago the first movement in behalf of educa- 
tion in the denomination was made, consider all the difficulties of founding 
and managing institutions of learning by men without experience in such af- 
fairs, consider the innumerable discouragements that must arise in a denomi- 
nation just learning to exercise the talent of giving, and we think there is 
abundant reason to acknowledge the good hand of God in leading us in our 
educaiional enterprises, as we look over the very considerable list: Hillsdale 
Cdllege, Bates College, Maine State Seminary, Nichols Latin School, New 
Hampton Institution, Whitestown Seminary, Northwestern College, Pike 
Seminary, Prairie City Academy, Lapham Institute, Cheshire Academy, 
Austin Academy. Besides these, we have the Biblical School, which has 
already done a great work for the denomination in educating many of our 
most edicient ministers, and this institution, we believe, is soon to enter upon 
a new and enlarged growth. Still further, at Hillsdale College is the nucleus 
of what we hope will grow to be a fully endowed theological seminary in ten 
years. 

VVe might speak of other features, that afford great encouragement, as indi- 
cated by the Register, but the increasing success of our Home and Foreign 
Mission Society, which are keeping good pace with our educational interests, 
sliould certainly be sufficient to convince the thoughtful of the general sound- 
ness of the body, and its increasing prospects of usefulness. A single month 
now suffices to bring to the treasury of one of these Societies quite as much 
money as a year was wont to, to both, within half a generation, as we look 
back. 
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Willi these sorts of forces org:anizpd, and daily receivings new enor^y, if we 
remember also that there arc tokens of constant growth hy converMons, there 
are certainly pood grounds un which to thank (r(»B for denominational pros- 
perity and take courage for iho future. A very few years, not more than 
half a generation, should sulHce for douMincf our numerical strength and mak- 
in|; our oihor forces four or five-fnld what they now are, as Publication.s In- 
stitutions of Learning and Missions. 

Kst IxTRm>rcTios to Tirr Devotional Study or thb ScRirTUREs. By Edward 
Myrick Goullmni, D. D., Author of *• Tliouj^hts on Porponal Kdigiou.** V'xr^l 
Arpcricnn from the St-vcnth London edition. 1). Applcton & Co., Xew York. 
18G6. Bailoy & Xoyes, Portland, Me. 

We have hitherto spoken of "Thoughts on Personal Religion,'" of which 
the author wii>hes this smaller volume to be considered a part. 

Tiie ability and thoroughness of treatment manifi'St in this voluiiiC, the 
reader may infer safely from what we have said above of the book culled the 
"Idle Word," by the same author. Also, the only word of abalemeni in our 
commendation may likewise be inferred from what we have said of tho author 
as to ecclesiastical relations. 

The Amkricax Anni'al Cvc uti».T:i>iA and TlepistiT of Important Events of tho 
voar 1S(>-1. Enihrncins: Political, Civil, Military and So^inl Affairs. Piil/lic 
bocumonts, Bioi^a])hy, Statistic?, Ooninicrtv, Finance, Litrraturc, Science, 
Aprieulture, and Mi-chanical Industry. Volume V. Xcw York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. IIU and 41.5 Broadway. ISGO. 850 pp. octavo. 

The New American Cycl(»pa*dia, published by the Appletons, is tr)o well 
known and appreciated to need any further commendation from us. The An- 
nuals, the fifth volume of which is now before us, are designed to ftdlow the 
Cyclopiodia, and so embrace accounts of the leadinfj events of each year that 
it may never bt'come out of date, or need to be supplanted by a more recent 
work. This volume, in its contents and arran;:emcnt, is not infiirior to any 
that has prectdt'd it, and is iiidisponsable to those who would have the best 
and most ample moans of becomincr accurately informed respectino the lead- 
ing events of our own times. The volume contains a fine enrrravinp «)f the 
late Prcsiilent Lincoln, whose s(.Tond in.iu^iurution and assnssinuiion occurred 
during the year tho events of which it embraces, 

Leavts of Ltpe : Striking Facts and Poetry, Illustrating Select passages from 
(iod's Wonl. Also, 

A Fathku's Lettjiiis to his Davoiiter. By llobcrt A. West, A. M.; and, 

PAyTOiiAi, Hlmim^cknces. By Rev. Martin Mooro, of Boston, Mass.; and, A 
.pamjdili^t, 

TuF, Keujn or Grace. By 'ITiomas Chalmers, 1). D. Amoriean Tract Soeitty, 
• Xew York. 



These are small, but interesting and valuable issues. 
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